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STRANDS 
IN [9356 


This roughing train and flying shear operated as a two strand 
mill for approximately two years. In 1940 a second finishing 
train was installed, and the entire mill resumed operation with 
four strands. 

This was possible because the reheating furnace, roughing train, 
flying shear, intermediate and looping stands had been built for 
four-strand operation. There were problems, of course—this four- 
strand flying shear was the first ever installed in America. But the 
problems were solved in the plans. 

Looking ahead is a Morgan habit. That’s why Morgan Mills 


are Prepared for Preparedness. 
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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE OF 


’ ml 


@ PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s conclusion of 
Feb. 28 that there will be no priorities in steel 
for the present last week brought about a dis- 
continuance in the naming of preference ratings 
for steel. It develops (p. 109) that the previous 
issuance of preference ratings on steel was a 
mistake, for preference ratings are issued only 
on items on the critical list—and steel at no 
time has been considered a critical material. 
Last Friday the President mentioned possible 
shortages of certain “special” steels. Later 
that day (p. 22) nickel became subject to man- 
datory priorities. Volunteer co-operation will 
continue the rule in the steel industry so that 
steel will be delivered when and as needed. 


Increase in the number of defense plants 
closed by strikes brought demands in high places 
for action. President Roosevelt intimated that 
a defense labor board with 
broad powers will be named 
soon. This, he said, is no 
time for jurisdictional strikes. 
At the very time of his state- 
ment (p. 21) SWOC officials at Pittsburgh were 
considering a drive for higher wages for steel- 
workers. . . . The Boy Scouts may collect dis- 
carded aluminum utensils (p. 35) from house 
to house. The President says a tin can collection 
campaign (p. 22) is a possibility. ...A feature 
vf Gano Dunn’s report (p. 49) is its reference 
to “hoarding” of steel stocks, a practice recently 
referred to at Washington as unpatriotic. 


Strikes 
Scrutinized 


Do not give your customer of yesterday silent 
treatment because you cannot take his order to- 
day, advises Fred C. Dull. He warns (p. 25) 
that tomorrow is coming and 
you will need him then... . 
Suggested price differentials 
on iron and steel scrap (p. 39) 
have been issued by the price 
stabilization division of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. . . . Charles J. Koebel has 


Differentials 
On Steel Scrap 
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written a booklet (p. 38) on how to reduce the 
amount of damage when it becomes necessary 
to entrust tools to inexperienced men. . . . STEEL 
sets forth complete instructions (p. 40) on how 
to go about obtaining preference ratings on de- 
fense work. . . . Prices paid by the steel indus- 
try on mechanical equipment (p. 46) have 
climbed 15 per cent. 


° * + 


This issue (p. 56) presents the first of a series 
of three articles by Raymond S. Osborne on cold 
riveting, a method that has gained increasing 
application. Mr. Osborne will 
explain why many who have 
tried cold riveting have failed 
to get best results. ... Ef- 


New Series on 
Cold Riveting 


fects of silicon and _ phos- 
phorus on galvanized zinc coatings (p. 94) are 
potent. ... For the benefit of the designer 


STEEL (p. 89) publishes a selection chart listing 
the properties of the various die-casting alloys. 

. Fred B. Jacobs (p. 83) describes the ma- 
terials handling system in Lincoln Electric Co.’s 
plant. ... Newly available are an automatic 
unit (p. 97) for painting shells and a rivet (p. 
103) for blind attachment. 


° > ° 


One of the recent ingenious wrinkles in the 
steel industry (p. 75) is the Alan Wood Stee! 
Co.’s method of recording ingot surface defects 
photographically, thus sim- 
plifying the task of grading 
them; equipment is simpie 
and inexpensive. . . . In this 
week’s article in his series on 
production of high-explosive shell, Prof. Arthur 
F. Macconochie (p. 58) discusses the low-cost, 
cingle-purpose lathe designed by the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ association for auto- 
matic machining of shells. . . . Corrosion sharp- 
ly reduces the endurance limit of aluminum; A. 
G. Cordy (p. 66) tells what Curtiss-Wright did 
about this problem. .. . By installing capacitors 
National Acme Co (p. 88) has cui its power 
costs, 


Ingot Defects 
Photographed 
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bor almost a century—through 


wars, panics, depressions and other crises. 
Industry has come to Ryerson for steel. 
Ryerson stocks have been ample, deliveries 
prompt. Today you can be sure of the same 
dependable service and in addition, under the 
Ryerson Certified Steel Plan you are assured 
high uniform quality. With Ryerson selected 
Certified Alloy Steels you get complete data 
(chemical, physical and heat treatment prop- 
erties) on every bar shipped. 10 large Ryerson 
plants, carrying more than 10,000 sizes, kinds 


and shapes of steel stand ready to meet both 


your regular and emergency requirements. [f 


you do not have the current Ryerson Stock 


List, we shall be glad to send a copy. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST.LOUIS, CINCINNATI, DETROIT. CLEVELAND. BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEYCITY 
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President Hints Defense Labor Board: 


SW OC Discusses Demands 


More than a mediation agency suggested at White House 


conference, as labor leaders meet in Pittsburgh . . . Chief Ex- 


ecutive hits jurisdictional disputes affecting aramament pro- 


duction ... CIO petitions for collective bargaining election 


at Bethlehem .. . Shortage of skilled workmen becoming 


@ WHILE President Roosevelt was 
considering the establishment of a 
defense labor board last week, 150 
regional, subregional directors and 
other officials of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee in Pittsburgh 
were considering a drive for higher 
steel wages. 

The President’s suggestion for a 
top labor board to deal with defense 
problems was offered at his Friday 
press conference. While details were 
not given, it was indicated the board 
would be more than a mediation 
agency and that it would have wider 
powers than the Taft-Walsh labor 
board of the World war period. It 
would consider long range labor 
problems such as plant locations 
and labor migration. 

Mr. Roosevelt declared it would 
be desirable, if possible, to do away 
with jurisdictional strikes, sayiny 
he did not think the country as a 
whole can approve of a strike like 
the one at Wright Field. 

The President defended his earlicr 
statement that defense strikes have 
not heid up more than one quarter 
of one per cent of defense produc- 
tion at any one time. A reporter 
asked whether this was the proper 
basis for measuring defense inter- 
ruptions, pointing out that the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. strike delayed 
the whole powder program. The 
President replied that individual! 
strikes might be serious but that no 
generalizations about the entire de- 
fense program could be based on 
single instances. 

The President denied that Philip 
Murray, SWOC chairman, had men- 
tioned the possibility of an industry- 
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more critical 


wide strike in steel when the union 
official lunched at the White House, 
nor had he opposed creation of the 
proposed top labor board. 

At the Pittsburgh meeting, Mr. 
Murray was believed to have re- 
ported the United States Steel 
Corp.’s reply to SWOC demands for 
a wage increase, changes in the 
grievance machinery set up in 
SWOC’s contract, extension of vaca 
tion plans and a “union” shop. Most 
observers believed demands to be 
made on other steel companies will 
depend to large extent on the agree 
ment reached between U. S. Steel 
and the union. 

SWOC last week filed a petition 
with the Buffalo office of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for a 
collective bargaining election at 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Lackawanna 
plant. This is one of the steps pre- 
scribed in the settlement of the re- 
cent strike. The company already 
has reinstated about 600 suspended 
employes. 


Knudsen Asks “Cool-Off” Period 


Legislative restrictions on strikes 
in defense industries were advocat- 
ed by William S. Knudsen, director 
general, Office of Production Man- 
agement, in a report to the house 
judiciary committee. Only three 
weeks ago Mr. Knudsen testified 
before the same committee that he 
did not believe legislation to curb 
defense strikes would be necessary. 
Since that time, however, a wave 
of stoppages in defense industries 

-including the brief shutdown at 


Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Lackawanna, 
N. Y., plant—have threatened to 
seriously disrupt defense production. 
The increase in strikes is believed 
to have caused Mr. Knudsen to re- 
verse his stand on the question. 

The OPM director’s suggestions 
for a law to curb strikes are sim- 
ilar to those proposed by Col. Wil- 
liam Frew Long, general manager, 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, 
in STEEL, Jan. 27, page 13. Colonel 
Long’s plan was mailed to all con- 
gressmen in reprints from STEEL. 

Mr. Knudsen proposed: 1. That 
notice of intent to strike shall be 
given only after 60 per cent of all 
employes have voted by secret bal- 
lot for such action; 2. ten days be 
allowed OPM to study the issue and 
give a report; 3. strike must be 
deferred 30 days after the report is 
given; 4. failure to comply will 
make strikes unauthorized and will 
forfeit the manufacturer’s and the 
union’s rights before the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Re-creation of the World war 
strike-prevention machinery was ad- 
vocated last week by Undersecre- 
tary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson before the house _ judi- 
ciary committee. The World 
war labor board established by 
President Wilson comprised 12 
members, with five representing la- 
bor, five representing industry and 
two public representatives. 

Mr. Patterson, in support of his 
recommendations, cited 22 strikes 
in defense plants during the pre- 
ceding week. These had caused a 
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loss of 120,000 man-hours on arma- 
ment production, 


Skilled Labor Shortage To 
Become Increasingly Critical 


Obtaining an adequate supply 
of skilled labor for defense _in- 
dustries promises to become an in- 
creasingly serious problem during 
coming months, surveys made last 
week indicated. During the past year 
there has been an increase of nearly 
800,000 in number of workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries. 

Data collected by the labor divi- 
sion of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission indicate the air- 
craft industry alone will need more 
than 200,000 additional workers dur- 
ing the next few months. Shipbuild 
ing will require more than another 
250,000 by the later part of 1942. 

A survey by the Ohio State Bu- 
reau of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion indicated a critical shortage of 
skilled labor in that state. In 134 
selected occupations fewer than ten 
workmen each were registered with 
the bureau. 


Supreme Court Limits Powers 
Of National Labor Board 


National Labor Relations Board 
must confine its orders to unfair la- 
bor practices actually found to ex- 
ist, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled last week in a case involving 
the Express Publishing Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex. Court held the board 
was in error in handing down a 
blanket order directing the com- 
pany to comply with all provisions 
of the labor law when in fact only 
collective bargaining was in contro- 
versy. 


Priorities Control 
Placed on Nickel, 


Magnesium 


@ NICKEL and 
week were placed under formal 
priorities control by the priorities 
division, Office of Production Man 
agement. Both metals will be sub- 
ject to the same controls imposed 
Feb. 24 on producers of aluminum 
and machine tools. 

E. R. Stettinius Jr., director of 
priorities, said all defense contracts 
not already bearing a higher rating 
will be assigned a preference rat- 
ing of A-2 in order to insure, de- 
livery of materials on the required 
dates. 

As in the case of aluminum. it 
is understood the priorities § divi- 
sion will make a monthly check of 
all magnesium and nickel orders. 

A few hours before nickel priori- 
tics were imposed, President Roose. 


magnesium last 


ao 
oe 


velt reported he had been informed 
the supply of nickel was insufficient 
for all Army, Navy and _ civilian 
needs, but said he did not believe 
it would be necessary to cut off all 
civilian supplies. 

Referring to Gano Dunn’s report 
on steelmaking capacity, the Presi- 
dent said the fact the report showed 
a surplus in supply of steel avail- 
able did not obviate possible short- 
ages in special types of steel. 

Mr. Roosevelt also said the gov- 
ernment has plans for a tin can col- 
lection campaign if this should be- 
come necessary. Such a campaign 
has not yet become necessary, he 
sald. 

By setting aside monthly quanti- 
ties of zinc to be used for defense 
work, zinc producers hope to avoid 
formal pricrities. An arrangement 





was worked out last week by the 
priorities division and producers to 
create a pool which wiil be distrib- 
uted by the Office of Production 


Management to ease shortages 
whenever necessary. 

Plan will become effective in April 
when 5 per cent of slab zine produc- 
tion will go into the pool. The ar- 
rangement will be temporary and 
OPM officials said that although pro- 
duction will increase later this year 
“the present situation cannot be 
entirely met by a rearrangement of 
shipping schedules.” 


@ Block of 203,127 common shares 
of United States Steel Corp., New 
York, offered after the close of the 
stock market March 4, was reported 
oversubscribed 50 per cent in about 
30 minutes. 





130 Consumers’ Earnings Up 51 Per Cent 


@ AGGREGATE net income earned in 1940 by 130 iron and steel consumers 


was $190,075,954. 


$125,722,349, combined net income of the same companies in 1939. 


This was an increase of more than 51 per cent over 


Four 


companies reported a loss last year; in 1939, net deficits were incurred 


by 12 companies. 


24, p. 28, included 81 consumers; the following lists 49. 


Previous tabulations in STEEL, Feb. 17, p. 26, and Feb. 


All figures are 


net earnings except where asterisk denotes loss: 


American Stamping Co., Cleveland 

Bower Roller Bearing Co., Detroit 

Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee 

Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
Muskegon, Mich. ; 

Checker Cab Mfg. Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

Clearing Machine Corp., Chicago ; 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., Cleveland 

Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Ine., Santa Monica, Calif? 


Eagle Lock Co., Terryville, Conn. 

Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland : 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O. 
Electromaster Inc., Detroit 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit : 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 

Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland 

Gabriel Co., Cleveland 

General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee : 
Hayes Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit ; 

Kingston Products Corp., Kokomo, Ind 

Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
LeTourneau, R. G., Inc., Peoria, Il. 

McKay Machine Co., Youngstown, O. 

Mack Trucks Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Micromatic Hone Co. Inc., Detroit 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., 
National Acme Co., Cleveland 
National Supply Co., Pittsburgh 

New York Air Brake Co., New York 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I. 
Remington Arms Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Reynolds Spring Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Savage Arms Corp., New York 

Square D Co., Detroit : 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., Rockford, III. 
Thatcher Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Twin Coach Co., Kent, O. : 

United Aircraft Products Inc., Dayton, O. 
United Stove Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Valley Mould & Iron Corp., Hubbard, O. 
Walworth Co., New York 

Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, O. 
Youngstown Steel Car Corp., Niles, O. 
Youngstown Steel Door Co., Cleveland 


*Less; Sirdicated; tperiod erds Nov. 20. 


Minneapolis 


Fourth Quarter 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
$68,011 $80,876 

1,118,122 969,421 

1,041,134 943, 800 


Ss §$ 


341,890 


227,399 


196,744 293,975 589, 220 321,379 
134,525 *143,999 650,713 *375,684 
403, 9258 178,432§ 1,536,933 1,182,067 

, ; 1,038,454 275, 067 
307, 8008 636,920§ 1,322,258 1,745,123 
355,666§ 404,220§ 1,280,894 814,700 


502,038§ 10,831,971 2,884,197 
*21,593 45,254 

‘ 25,302 25,089 
1,070,310$ 2,994,657 2,707,340 


3,543,636 


,479, 807§ 


1 
2,053,039§ 1,803,105§ 6,001,718 5,653,839 
*12,876 *44,232 8,041 *117,985 
594,828 341,868 1,982,555 872,382 
2,749,699 2,469,884 
440,443 157,495 
, ‘ *105, 704 °27, Tae 
603, 833§ 341,167§ 1,106,196 5,661 
Bons 412,925 202,390 
f Tee 561,111 172,934 
*39, 220 *87,153 *361,982 *362,099 
167,447§ 167,804 558, 302 483,259 
7,747 161,373 
: d 1,002 56,153 
399, 236 282,238 1,858, 228 1,816,471 
‘ . 81,468 90,427 
637, 969§ 136,796§ 1,805,821 682, 987 


180,020 103,014 


960,240$ 1,023,960§ 2,528,602 2,158,582 
108,763 390,873 2,199,148 578,994 
640,648§ 1,390, 2338 1,630,297 1,190,787 
172,179§ (374,238 1,046,656 747,858 
it 1,160,915 1,134,854 

. : 1,945.563 1,392.646 
249,272 281,111 759.2538 | 265,905 
450, 5378 119,929§ 1,028,401 349,307 
760,201§  472,282§ 2,023,203 1,038,491 
: + Re 953,763 303, 858 
107,296 130,937 502,172 787,867 
178,202§ 223.4798 558,554 660,818 
381,089 104,712 

188,492 251.346 

ruil 761,660 846,760 
617.4868  247,222§ 1,123,156 205,900 
*47.991 36.291  *957.397§ *1,419,2638 
75,891 68,791 

1,398,629 801,741 
FTEEL 

















Highlights from Bethlehem’s Reports 


Wages and salaries ................. 
Ee -8 db TR oe nyeaes oo be ee bce S's 
RI Se Sear che ks a ae abe 
ee loc as) |, 
a SA SS i eee 


Billings 


Unfilled orders (at year-end)........ 
surplus. (at year-end), ......-....... 
Property account (at year-end)...... 
Working capital (at year-end) ....... 


Cash (at year-end) 


Inventories (at year-end) ........... 
Average number of workers ......... 
*Ingot capacity (at year-end)........ 
CS 
*Pig iron and ferromanganese output 
*Finished steel output............... 
a ORES Seren, rere are 


*Net tons. 


1940 1939 

a eee $212,232,884 $158,489,941 
ey ee eae 41,345,349 21,191,492 
pt dc sieek Bea 48,677,524 24,638,384 
<atn ew ae-a% 14.04 9.79 
cise ela oon Ry 1,519,300,000 538,368,398 
rr re 602,202,618 414,141,087 
ee Ck eee 1,204,100,000 287,002,024 
geet eae Siete 96,252,049 78,141,087 
ay alice 459,278,980 462,877,996 
MP re ee 195,702,104 187,299,745 
at Ra 84,037,279 75,554,356 
re Re 135,065,177 116,498,566 
5 Mes a 118,439 95,029 
pA Oeine eines 11,850,000 11,468,800 
Ri arkaaie canted os 10,704,741 7,958,636 
sous ete ts Sheds 7,104,522 0,348,629 
bismawebissles 7,703,917 2,661,776 
ae re 9,952,843 1,771,196 


Bethlehem’s Defense Contracts 50 


Per Cent Greater Than in World War 


@ BETHLEHEM STEEL CoO.’s or- 
ders under the current national de- 
fense program aggregate $1,300,000,- 
000, or approximately 50 per cent 
greater than the $884,000,000 total 
produced for the government and 
the Allies during World war 1. These 
figures are contained in the com- 
pany’s annual report to employes 
issued last week. 

President E. G. Grace points out 
that. while defense orders are 50 
per cent greater than in World war, 
steel capacity is now nearly four 
times as great. Steel capacity in 
1918 was 3,228,000 net tons; capaci*s 
now, including the present expan- 
sion program, is 12 700,000 net tons. 

Bethlehem’s facilities were ex- 
panded considerably during 1940. 
Ingot capacity was increased from 
11,468,800 net tons to 11,850,000 tons, 
and construction under way will add 
another 860,000 tons. Coke capacity 
is being increased by 785,000 net tons 
and pig iron by 780,000 net tons. 

Reflecting the importance Bethle- 
hem has assumed in shipbuilding, it 
was reported the company will have 
47 ways available for constructing 
ships when the present program is 
complete. Bethlehem has_ orders 
for 179 ships of which 76 are naval 
vessels and 103 are merchant ships. 

Money spent and earmarked to be 
spent by Bethlehem since the _ be- 
ginning of the war for facilities con- 
tributing directly and indirectly to 
the national defense is in excess of 
$70,000,000. In addition facilities 
costing approximately $58,000,000 
are to be built at company’s steel 
and shipbuilding plants for the 
United States government. 


Calling employes’ attention to the 
fact that Bethlehem rates No. 1 
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among manufacturers supplying the 
materials of national defense, Presi- 
dent Grace emphasizes the impor 
tance of keeping production flow 
ing and avoiding stoppages. 

“It goes without saying that there 
should be no interruption in the na- 
tional defense program in our 
plants. There is no cause for it. 


Our house is in order. Wages and 
working conditions are at the high- 
est levels. As we have said before, 
it is our policy to pay wages at least 
as high and to provide as favorable 
working conditions as those prevail- 
ing in the same industry in the dis- 
trict in which our operations are 
conducted. That policy will con- 
tinue to apply for all employes, no 
matter to what organization they 
belong or if they belong to none 
at all.” 

In a letter to stockholders, an 
amended pension plan to be voted 
upon at the annual meeting April 8 
is outlined. The plan is designed to 
provide more adequate retirement 
allowances for certain employes and 
would cover officers and directors. 


American Rolling Mill Co.'s 
Profit $7,642,713; Up 91 Per Cent 


Consolidated net income earned in 
1940 by American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., totaled $7,642,713 
after provision for interest, depre- 
ciation, depletion, federal income 
taxes and other charges. Profit 
was equal to $1.96 per share on com- 
mon after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, and was nearly 91 per 
cent greater than net earnings of 
$4,011,908 or 69 cents per share on 
common in 1939. 

Calvin Verity, vice president and 
general manager, declared improve- 
ment in earnings was achieved de 
spite low prices for steel products 
and the largest income taxes in the 





Stack Ra e for Bethlehem 
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WM Welded stack base for new 150-ton furnace at No. 3 open hearth, Bethlehem 


Steel Co.’s Bethlehem plant, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Remainder of stack, which is to be 


175 feet high. will be riveted. This section, 26 feet 6 inches long, has an outside 
diameter of 12 feet at the base, tapering to 9 feet 11 inches at the top. Outside 
diameter of lip at base is 13 feet 9 inches. Weight of section is 28,500 pounds 
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company’s history. No liability was 
incurred for federal excess profits 
tax, 

Sales for the period, Mr. Verity re- 
ported, were exceeded only in 1937. 
Total shipments last year, however, 
were largest on record. 

Regular dividend of $1.12% per 
share on the company’s 4% per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock was declared, payable April 
15 to record of March 15. Mr. Veri 
ty also announced a dividend of 35 
cents per share on Armco common 
stock, payable April 5 to record of 
March 15. Dividend of 25 cents per 
share was paid on common in De- 
cember, 


Granite City Steel 1940 Net Profit 
$315,259; Less Than in 1939 

Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill, reports total net profit 
earned in 1940 was $315,259 after 
depreciation, interest, federal in- 
come taxes and other charges. Equal 
to 82 cents per share on the com- 
pany’s no par capital stock, this 
compared with net income of $347,- 
940 or 91 cents per capital share in 
1939. 

The company’s net sales last year 
were greater than in 1939, although 
net income was 9 per cent smaller. 
Aggregate of net sales in 1940 was 
$11,671,885, against a total of $10, 
212,476 in the prior year. In 1938, 
when a net deficit of $330,230 was 
incurred, net sales totaled $6,359,- 


472. 


Laclede Steel's 1940 Gross Sales 
Highest; Net Income $273,485 


Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, re- 
ports 1940 net profit totaled $273,- 
485 after depreciation, normal fed 
eral and state income taxes and 
other charges. It was equal to 
$1.33 per share on the company’s 
par $20 capital stock, and compared 
with net income of $210,053 or $1.02 
per share in 1939. 

The company reported gross sales 
last year were highest on record, 
with current operations at near-ca- 
pacity. Laclede, it was declared, 
has been manufacturing steel for 
the defense program, but no mu- 
nitions steel. 


Vanadium-Alloys Earned $608,609 
Net Profit in Latter Half of 1940 


Consolidated net income earned 
in the six months ended Dec. 31, 
1940, by Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa., and its subsidiary, An- 
chor Drawn Steel Co., Latrobe, was 
$608,609 after provision for interest, 
depreciation, federal and state in- 
come taxes and excess profits tax. 
It was equal to $3.04 per share on 
capital stock. In the corresponding 
period in 1939, net income aggre- 
gated $434,995 or $2.17 per share. 
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fiscal year ends 


Vanadium-Alloys’ 
June 30. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co.'s 
Net Profit $1,000,624 


Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co., Pitts- 
burgh, pig iron, cement, coke and 
coke by-products producer, reports 
net income in 1940 totaled $1,000,624. 
This was nearly twice $542,759 net 
profit earned in the preceding year. 
Earnings last year, the company 
reports, began to reflect income 
from the 1939-40 plant additions pro- 
viding larger number of chemical 
and other products. 

Regular dividends of $1.25 per 
share on Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 
$5 preferred stock were paid each 
quarter last year. Initial dividend 
of 25 cents per share was paid on 
common Dec. 30. 


Wheeling Steel Files $30,000,000 
31/,% Bond Registration Statement 


Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., last week filed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
a registration statement for $30,- 
000,000 of 3% per cent first mort- 
gage sinking fund bonds, series B, 
due March 1, 1966. 

Net proceeds from the bonds, to- 
gether with such portion of the pro- 
ceeds of a _ $6,000,000 bank loan 
which Wheeling proposes to make 
as may be necessary, will be applied 
to redemption at 105 of $31,500,000 
of 4% per cent first mortgage sink- 
ing fund bonds, series A. The series 
A bonds are to be called not later 
than 60 days after issue and delivery 
of the new bonds. Balance of pro- 
ceeds from the bank loan will be 
added to working capital. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. head the under- 
writers. 


Exports of Industrial 
Machinery Off in January 


@ Exports of industrial machinery 
in January were valued at $42,931,- 
123, a 7 per cent decline from the 
December record shipments which 
amounted to $46,273,141, the ma- 
chinery division of the Department 
of Commerce reports. The most im- 
portant factor was a decrease of 
more than $4,000,000 in power-driven 
metalworking machinery. 

Machine tool exports to England 
in January amounted to $16,902,862, 
lowest since last September and con- 
siderably below the December ship- 
ments which totaled $19,574,246. 
January exports to that country ac- 
counted for 77 per cent of total ma- 
chine tool shipments. 

Consignments to Japan dropped 
to $217,268 from $664,849 in Decem- 
ber. Shipments to Russia declined fo 
$95,238 from $459,960. Exports to 
Canada continued to advance and 
reached the record total of $3,806,- 





043 in January, compared with $3,- 
006,449 in December. All of Latin 
America took shipments valued at 
$181,898 in January, compared with 
$277,203 in December. 

Valued at $24,400,387, January ex- 
ports of power-driven, metalwork- 
ing machinery were 15 per cent be- 
low the record figure of $28,753,334 
in December. Shipments of lathes 
dropped to $4,827,926 from 5,260,999 
in the previous month and exports 
of milling machines declined to $5,- 
804,191 from $6,692,144. 

Decreased shipments were also 
recorded for grinders, down to $3,- 
391,971 from $4,588,667, and gear- 
cutting machines to $420,118 from 
$679,808. Exports of drilling ma- 
chines were larger in January, 
amounting to $1,775,048, compared 
with $1.705,017 in December. Ship- 
ments of rolling mill equipment also 
increased to $1,400,676 from $1,193,- 
597 in December. Shipments of 
metalworking machinery other than 
power-driven advanced to $1,039,620 
from $815,718 in December. 


National Metal Trades 
Convention May 8-9 


@ National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion will hold its forty-third annual 
convention in Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, May 8-9. 


Canadian Ingot Output 
At Record in January 


@ January production of steel ingots 
and castings in Canada reached a 
new high record, 186,303 gross tons, 
of which 180,563 tons was ingots. 
Pig iron and ferroalloy output was 
slightly less in January than in De- 
cember, 103,085 tons, compared with 
110,477 tons. Of 85,469 tons of basic 
made in January all but 4128 tons 
was for maker’s use. Comparisons 


follow: 
Steel 
ingots, Pig Ferro- 
castings iron alloys 
Jan., 1941 186,303 103,085 15,231 
Dec., 1940 185,420 110,477 18,378 
Jan., 1940 ... 166,496 104,703 8,065 


Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., has blown out a 450-ton 
blast furnace for relining, leaving 
eight stacks in production, 82 per 
cent of capacity. Algoma now has 
two idle stacks, the only ones not 
producing in Canada. 

Iron ore production from the Wa- 
bana, Newfoundland, mines of Do- 
minion Steel & Coal Corp., will be 
curtailed to three days per week, as 
a surplus has been put in stock 
piles. for which there is no outlet. 
Previous to the war Great Britain 
and Germany absorbed more than 
60 per cent of the Wabana output. 
Capacity of the mines is about 2,- 
000,000 tons annually, of which Do- 
minion Steel & Coal Corp. uses about 
820,000 tons. 
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“Maintain Advertising Programs,” 


Machine Tool Executive Advises 


@ URGING manufacturers not to 
abandon selling or advertising pro- 
grams because their plants are 
booked to capacity, Fred C. Dull, 
vice president, Monarch Machine 
Tool Co., Sidney, O., speaking be- 
fore the Industrial Marketers of 
Detroit, March 6, outlined thinking 
of the machine tool industry in the 
current emergency. 

“Today customers come in to the 
machine tool builder and beg to be 
allowed to buy,” he said. ‘And the 
machine tool builder must say to 
the customer: ‘We’re awfully sorry, 
but we can’t let you buy all that 
you want to buy today. However, 
if you can supply us with informa- 
tion showing the urgency of your 
need, we’ll see how soon we can fill 
a part of your requirements.’ 

“Of course, as far as machine tool 
builders are concerned, this is a 
most extraordinary and abnormal 
situation, and one which has been 
brought about purely because of 
sudden enormous demands made 
upon the machine tool industry by 


the tremendous national defense 
program. 
“In 1929—the so-called ‘boom year’ 


—the machine tool industry of the 
United States produced a volume of 
$185,000,000. By the depression year 
of 1932 this had dropped to $22,000,- 
000. The average volume of the 
industry for the ten years ended 
in 1939 was $99,000,000. 

“And then suddenly along came 
the national defense program. The 
result may be summed up briefly. 
The industry’s output in 1940 was 
$450,000,000. The industry’s  esti- 
mated output for 1941 will be $750,- 
000,000. This will be seven and a 
half times the average for the ten 
years ended in 1939. 


“Look to Tomorrow” 


“The defense program of the 
United States, plus aid to Britain, 
demands more and still more ma- 
chine tools—and the machine tool 
industry of this country is dedicated 
to the job of producing these ma- 
chine tools in the quantities and 
within the time required. All oth- 
er considerations have gone by the 
board. We are working for Uncle 
Sam; and until Uncle Sam’s de- 
mands have been taken care of, 
problems such as advertising and 
selling would seem to be matters 
of little consequence. 


“But are they in fact matters that 
can be overlooked? I don’t think 
so. My own belief is most emphat- 
ically that even though a company’s 
plant is sold out for months in ad- 
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vance, that company has for that 
very reason a most important job to 
do both in advertising and in sell. 
ing. 

“Any company which is to endure, 
any company which lays its plans 
over a long period of years, knows 
that while today is important, sur- 
vival is always a matter of tomor- 
row. And when you study the his- 
tory of any company that has sur- 
vived over the years, through thick 
and thin, you find that this com- 
pany has been successful in two 
respects; first, in maintaining qual- 
ity of product, and second, in main- 
taining human relationships. 


More Than Sales Stimulant 


“Goods are not bought and sold 
by adding machines. They are 
bought and sold by people. Human 
relationships are the foundation for 
all business relationships. And ad- 
vertising and selling are methods 
of maintaining human relationships. 

“First, consider advertising. Of 
course, if advertising is to be viewed 
merely as a stimulus to sales, it 
might seem quite logical for a com- 
pany to discontinue advertising at 
a time when a backlog of orders 
taxes the capacity of a company’s 
plant. 

“But the moment advertising is 
viewed in its broader sense—as a 
means of maintaining contact with 
people, a means of sustaining hu- 
man relationships—it becomes evi- 
dent that there remains a real job 
for advertising to do. 

“During this period, for instance, 
our own company has used first a 
series of advertisements based on 
the theme of what will happen 
when peace comes, when cannon 
grow cold, when shell holes become 
furrows again, when we start build- 
ing up once more instead of tearing 
down. Although we did not talk 
about lathes in the copy, the infer- 
ence was that when postwar days 
arrived our machines would be need- 
ed more than ever to enable manu- 
facturers to cut costs and_ sur- 
vice in the competitive battle. 

“The next series of advertisements 
extolled the genius of American in- 
ventors and told how the American 
patent system has contributed so 
remarkably to America’s standard 
of living. The protection of a pat- 
ent system is naturally a subject 
of concern to all customers and 
prospects. 


“We then followed with a series 
of advertisements suggesting an 
eight-point platform for American 
industry. I think the points of 


that program are worth repeating: 
1. Industry should create its own 
new frontiers. 


2. Industry should train young 
men. 

3. Industry should beware of ob- 
solescence. 


4. Industry needs its older men. 
5. Industry should maintain con- 
tinuous research. 
6. Industry should 

creasingly flexible. 

7. Industry should strive for em- 
ployment stability. 

8. Industry should make more 
goods for more people at lower 
cost. 

“Now, as to sales. If salesmen 
are not mere order takers, but are 
in fact personal representatives of a 
business, whose function is to make 
and maintain contacts and establish 
goodwill, isn’t it all the more im- 
portant that they perform this part 
of their job in the days when the 
shoe is on the other foot, and the 
customer is begging for deliveries 
instead of salesmen asking orders. 

“Consider the situation in the ma- 
chine tool industry. Manufacturers 
of national defense equipment have 
first claim upon machine tools as 


become _in- 


fast as they are produced. Wash- 
ington determines priorities. Right 


there is a big job for salesmen. 
Certainly they must explain to the 
trade just what this picture is. They 
must tell customers the whats and 
whys of this picture. They must 
make clear to one maker of defense 
equipment that, in the opinion of 
Washington, another maker of de- 
fense equipment may need machine 
tools even more urgently. They 
must tell the manufacturer who is 
not engaged in the defense program, 
but who wants machine tools badly, 
just why he will have to wait, per 
haps a long time, for his deliveries. 
Deliveries Greatest Problem 

“Think for a moment about the 
prospect to whom we have been 
trying to sell machine tools for 
years. We used to bombard him 
with salesmen and with literature. 
Are we now suddenly going to give 
him silent treatment—-now when 
the chances are that he really does 
want and need our machines? 

“If we do, we will have to pay 
plenty for that sort of treatment, 
after the emergency has_ passed. 
‘Well,’ he will sav. ‘you came around 
often enough when you wanted 
something from me—but when I] 
wanted something from you, where 
were you?” 

“Even with customers who are 
given prior delivery ratings the 
salesmen have a job to do today. 
Deliveries are not easy in days like 
these. A company must have 20 
machines. When? ‘That is the 
vital question. They can’t possibly 

(Please turn to page 129) 
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February Pig Iron Operating Rate 
Declined 0.2 Point; 3 Stacks Out 


@ AVERAGE daily production of 
coke pig iron and ferroalloys in 
United States in February was 150,- 
127 net tons as the operating rate 
dipped 0.2 points, with a net decrease 
of three in stacks active on the last 
day of the month, according to re- 
ports from operators of the nation’s 
229 potential blast furnaces. 

Although daily production last 
month was highest on record fcr 
February, it was down 397 tons or 
0.26 per cent from January’s aver- 
age, 150,524 tons. It was up 32 per 
cent over daily average of 113,943 
tons in the month last year, and com- 
pared with daily production of 120,- 
800 tons in February, 1937. Previ- 
ous high for the month had been 
in 1929, when average daily output 
was 128,735 tons with 208 stacks in 
blast. 

Aggregate production in February 
was 4,203,557 tons, less than in any 
month since September last year; in 
that month output was 4,172,551 
tons. Decrease in total from Janu- 
ary was 462,676 tons or 9.9 per cent. 
Production last month, however, was 
27.2 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding period last’ year, 
when 3,304,368 tons was produced. 
It compared with output of 2,307,- 





PIG IRON 


RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1941! 1940! 1939? 1938° 
Jan 98.7 85.4 51.0 33.6 
Feb 98.5 75.0 53.5 33.6 
March : 69.5 56.1 34.2 
April 4 68.9 49.8 33.4 
May 74.2 40.2 29.4 
June 83.6 51.4 25.5 
July . 86.1 55.0 28.2 
Aug. 89.9 62.4 34.8 
Sept. ; 91.5 69.7 40.5 
Oct. 94.2 85.2 48.0 
Nov 96.4 90.3 55.0 
Dec. ; 96.4 88.5 51.4 


‘Based on capacity of 55,628,060 net 
tons, Dec. 31, 1939; *capacity of 56,222,- 
790 net tons, Dec. 31, 1938; * capacity of 
56,679,168 net tons, Dec. 31, 1937. Capac- 
ities by American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 


1941 1940 1939 

Jan 4,666,233 4,024,556 2,436,474 
Feb. 4,203,557 3,304,368 2,307,405 
Tot. 2 mo.. 8,869,790 7,328,924 4,743,879 
March 3,270,575 2,680,446 
April , .... 93,139,048 2,301,965 
May . 3,497,157 1,923,625 
Jure ‘ 3,813,092 2,373,753 
July ; 4,060,513 2,638,760 
Aug. : ‘ 4,234,576 2,979,774 
Sept . ; 4,172,551 3,218,940 
Oct .... 4,487,725 4,062,670 
Nov. R . 4,397,656 4,166,512 
Dec. : .... 4,542,864 4,219,718 

Total 46,894,676 35,310,042 
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STATISTICS 


405 tons in February, 1939, total of 
3,382,407 tons in the month in 1937, 
and 3,604,581 tons in February, 
1929. 

Combined production of the first 
two months this year, 8,869,790 tons, 
was 21 per cent greater than in 
the period in 1940, and was nearly 
double output of 4,743,879 tons in 
January and February of 1939. It 
was 26.9 per cent greater than aggre. 
gate output of 6,988,517 tons in the 
first two months of 1937 and 19 per 
cent above total of 7,449,572 tons in 
the period in 1929. 


Two Months’ Daily Average Up 


In the first two months of 1941 
daily average was 150,335 tons, up 
23 per cent from 122,149 tons in the 
period last year. It compared: with 
118,449 tons in the period in 1937 
and 126,264 tons, daily average for 
the two months in 1929. 

Operating rate in February was 
98.5 per cent, based on capacity re- 
ported for Dec. 31, 1939, and was 
down 0.2 point from January’s 98.7 
per cent. It was the first decline in 
rate since April, 1940. Rate had 
previously increased consecutively 
each month since April, with the 
exception of December, when it re- 





FEBRUARY IRON PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 


No. in blast Total Tonnages 


last day of Non- 
Feb. Jan. Merchant merchant 
Alabama 18 18 113,430* 192,812 
Illinois 16 16 94,480 281,656 
Indiana 18 18 20,634 466,925 
New York 12 13 95,420 161,677 
Ohio 415 47 133,304 850,275 
Penna. 68 68 98,896* 1,199,385* 
Colorado 3 3) 
Michigan 5 5 | 
Minnesota 2 re 16,121* 179,563 
Te-nessee 1 A] 
Utah ‘ 1 | 
Kentucky 2 2) 
Maryland 6 6 | 
Mass. 1 i} 17,038* 281,941 
Virginia , 1 1 | 
West Va. 3 3 
Tota! 202 205 589,323* 3,614,234* 


*Includes ferromanganese and _ spiegeleisen 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 





Net Tons 
1941 1940 1939 1938 
Jan. 150,524 129,825 78,596 52,201 
Feb... 150,127 113,943 82,407 52,254 
March ... 105,502 86,465 53,117 
April ...-. 1046335 76,732 51,819 
May : cesses Aaemean 62.052 45,506 
June... serie oat, ue 70,125. 38,601 
July.. ove. ss 280,964 85,121 43,827 
Ae .--. 136,599 96,122 54,031 
Sept. ... ....+ 189,085 107,298 62,835 
a Se .... 143,152 131,053 74,697 
Nov. .. .... 146,589 138,883 85,369 
200;.. ..... 146,544 186,119 79,943 
Ave..... 150,335 128,128 96,740 57,962 





mained the same as in the preced- 


ing month. In February last year 
the rate was 75 per cent; in the 
month in 1937 the rate was 79.5 per 
cent. 

Merchant iron production in Feb- 
ruary was 589.343 tors 
cent of the total; nonmerchant, 3,- 
614,234 tons. This compared with 
production of 654,091 tons, 14 per 
cent, and 4,012,132 tons, respectively, 
in January; and with respective out- 
put of 374,406 tons or 11.3 per cent 
and 2,575.923 tons in February last 
year. 

Furnaces in blast Feb. 28 totaled 
202, against 205 reported active Jan. 
31. Total at end of last month was 
the same as in December, 1940, and 
compared with 157 stacks active in 
February last year. In the period 
in 1939, furnaces in blast totaled 
121; in 1937 total was 176; and 208 
for the month in 1929. 

Three stacks were blown out or 
banked for repairs in the month, 
and one was blown in. One of the 
former was a merchant stack, the 
others of the steelworks or nonmer- 
chant classification. Cambria K of 
Bethlehem Steel Co., in Pennsyl- 
vania, was blown out Jan. 28, but 
had not been reported previously. 
Furnaces blown out in February: 

In New York: Lackawanna A. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. In Ohio: Ohio 
No. 6, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; 
and the Anna stack of Struthers 
Iron & Steel Co., blown out for re- 
lining. 

Steelton E stack of Bethlehem 
Steel Co., at Steelton, Pa., was put 
in blast early last month. Aliquippa 
No. 2, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
in Pennsylvania, was blown out for 
relining Feb. 2, blown in on new 
lining Feb. 24. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s 
Sovth Chicago No. 4 furnace, in 
Illinois, was blown in March 1. 


Carboloy Increasing 
Production Facilities 


m To provide facilities for tripling 
production of cemented carbide 
tools and dies, Carboloy Co. Inc., 
Detroit, currently is rearranging 
equipment, adding 23,000 square 
feet of productive floor space, in- 
stalling 12 new hydrogen atmos- 
phere furnaces, 18 new milling ma- 
chines, seven new lathes, new sift- 
ing and grading machines, pill and 
slab presses and other miscellane- 
ous equipment. Present plant, com- 
pleted in 1939, now is operating on 
a three-shift basis with shop em- 
ployment tripled since productien 
was started. 

Greatly increased space will be 
available for packaging of finished 
tools and stocking the new line of 
standard carbide tools. Raw mate- 
rial stocks likewise will be expand- 
ed appreciably. 
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Industries in Canada 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ Greater distribution and decen- 
tralization of Canada’s industries 
is being initiated by the Dominion 
government, according to James 
G. Gardiner, minister of war serv- 
ices, Ottawa, Ont. New policy’s 
aim is to distribute as widely as 
possible new industries expected to 
settle in Canada as a result of dis- 
turbances abroad, rather than a 
decentralization of future war in- 
dustries. 

Refugee capitalists from coun- 
tries overrun by Germany are al- 
ready reported seeking industrial 
opportunities in Canada. Similar- 
ly, there is general expectation of 
a large-scale removal of British in- 
dustry to the Dominion in the next 
few years. 


Government has set up a person- 
nel to conduct a thorough industrial 
survey of resources in coal, water 
power, natural gas, raw materials, 
labor and accessibility to markets 
provided by each section of the 
country. 


Department of munitions and sup- 
ply awarded 1539 contracts, total 
value $19,570,249, in the week ended 
Feb. 21. Orders included: 


Capital expenditure: Electric Steels 
Ltd., Montreal, $1,367,850; Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., 
$8,315,045; Western Clock Co., Peterbor- 
ough, $12,800; Sangamo Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
$26,000; Seiberling Rubber Co. of Can- 
sda Ltd., Toronto, $100,025; Shaw Tool 
& Machine Co., Toronto, $18,200; Houser 
Machine Works, Merritton, Ont., $26,950; 
John Bertram & Sons Co. Ltd., Dundas, 
Ont., $53,025. 

Munitions: T. W. Hand Fireworks Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $20,304. 

Ordnance: Canadian Traction Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont., $17,820; Pressure Castings 
of Canada Ltd., Weston, Ont., $23,232. 

Tools: James T. Donnelly Co. Ltd., To- 
ronto, $6221. 

Machinery: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $6610; General Supply 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Ottawa, $14,825; 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co. Ltd., Kitch- 
ener, Ont., $12,552. 

Electrical equipment: 
eral Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $6000; 
Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 
$25,845; Outboard Marine & Mfg. Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Peterborough, $38,210; Bur- 
lec Lid., Toronto, $34,790; Canadian Na- 
tional Carbon Co. Ltd., Toronto, $79,7/61 

Aircraft: Standard Tube Co. Ltd., Ot- 


Canadian Gen- 


tawa, $43,380; Smith & Stone Ltd., 
Georgetown, Ont., $16,697. 

Land transport: International MHar- 
vester Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $10,778; Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., Windsor, 
$11,077. 

Instruments: Canadian Dentai Trade 
Association, Toronto, $10,246; Canadian 
Laboratory & Supplies Ltd., Toronto, 


$6908. 

Miscellaneous: Universal Cooler Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ont., $9410; 
Metal Craft Co. Ltd., Grimsby, Ont., 
$50,529; Central Scientific Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, $10.856; Hobbs Hardware 
Co. Ltd., London, Ont., $5270; LaFrance 
Fire Engine & Foamite Ltd., Toronto, 
$16,686; General Steel Wares Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $22,768; Beare & Sons, Toronto 
$5046; Crouse-Hinds Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto, $20,514; Surgical Supplies (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Toronto, $7800. 
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PRODUCTION . 


@ STEELWORKS operations last week gained 1 point to 97% 
Three districts advanced, two declined and seven were unchanged. 
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Up 


per cent. 
A year 


ago the rate was 63% per cent; two years ago it was 56% per cent. 


Youngstown, O.—Maintained 97 
per cent with 75 open hearths and 
three bessemers active. The same 
rate is expected this week. Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. and Struth- 
ers Iron & Steel Co. each blew out 
one blast furnace for relining. 
Sharon Steel Corp. has banked its 
Mary furnace temporarily because 
of fire damage to the blower house. 

Detroit—With two open hearths 
out for repairs the rate continues at 
92 per cent. 

St. Louis Held at 93 per cent 
for the fifth consecutive week. 

Birmingham, Ala. Lost 10 
points to 90 per cent as two open 
hearths were taken off, due to pig 
iron curtailment when a blast fur- 
nace at Ensley, Ala., was blown out 
for repairs. 

Cincinnati Dropped 2% points 
to 95 per cent as an open hearth was 
taken off for repair. 

Cleveland Unchanged at 
per cent. interests will 


85 % 


Two add 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 


In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Mar.8 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh .... 98 + 2 61 48 
Chicago <4. loi? a 1 J 60 58 
Eastern Pa. ... 95 None 60 40 
Youngstown ... 97 None 41 52 
Wheeling ..... 88 None 90 74 
Cleveland ..... 85.5 None 73 52 
BUnenO ....... Se Kj 25 835 325 
Birmingham .. 90 —10 78 83 
New England . 92 None 75 65 
Cincinnati  & — 2.5 54.5 43 
ie BOOM ores Se None 65 57.5 
SPEGHONG sce. Oe None 78 76 
Average .... 97.5 + 1] 63.5 56.5 





open hearths this week, increasing 
the rate somewhat. 


Pittsburgh Gained 2 points to 
98 per cent. 

Wheeling—Continued unchanged 
at 88 per cent. 

Chicago Up 1 point to 100 per 


cent, equaling the all-time peak of 
the weeks of Nov. 23 and Jan. 11. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, blew 


in its No. 4 blast furnace stack at 
South Chicago, March 1, making 
35 stacks out of 40 active in this 
district. 

Central eastern seaboard —Steady 
at 95 per cent. 

New England For the third 


week production was at 92 per cent, 
two interests being at 100 per cent. 

Buffalo Addition of one open 
hearth brought a gain of 2‘ points 
to 93 per cent. 


Pig Iron Exports Up, 
Scrap Lower in January 


@ Exports of pig iron in January 
totaled 80,322 gross tons, valued at 
$2,330,351, compared with 70,856 
tons, valued at $1,857,231 in Decem- 
ber. In January the United Kingdom 
took 76,834 tons, valued at $2,236,- 
966, and South Africa, 3019 tons, 
valued at $79,025. 

Steel and iron scrap exports 
amounted to 43,457 tons, valued at 
$821,053, against 68,135 tons, valued 
at $1,208,110 in December. Great 
Britain received 38,776 tons, valued 
at $750,506. This included 15,990 tons 
of No. 1 heavy melting stee! and 
14,621 tons of No. 2. 


@ Orders received in 1940 by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
aggregated $554,190,000. 


to 
+) 





Thomas J. Roberts 


STHOMAS J. ROBERTS, hereto- 
fore assistant to T. K. Mial, vice 
president in charge of sales to in- 
dustry and product development for 
general industrial use, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., New York, has been 
placed in charge of the new indus- 
trial department office established 
by Johns-Manville in Atlanta, Ga. 
¢ 

H. C. Meyer Jr. has joined the 
chemical division of Foote Mineral 
Co., Philadelphia, as a junior an- 
alyst. 

. 

Andrew H. Knight, attorney, has 
been appointed executive assistant, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

* 

John Morrell has been elected vice 
president and a director, Kropp 
Forge Co., Chicago. 

o 

William A. Cather has been elected 

vice president, Michel-Cather Inc., 


New York, formerly A. Eugene 
Michel & Staff Inc. 

a 
John E. Fearon, formerly in 


charge of the flow meter sales sec 

tion, appliance division, Cochrane 

Corp., Philadelphia, has joined Boiler 

Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
- 

Harold O. Washburn, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, American Hoist 
& Derrick Co., St. Paul, has been 
elected a director, Chicago Great 
Western Railway Co. 


¢ 
Dr. Howard A, Smith, formerly 
associated with Duraloy Co., Scott- 
dale, Pa., is now research metal- 
lurgist for Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 


a 

Harry C. Peterson, formerly sales 
representative in the St. Louis terri- 
tory for Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., has been transferred to the 
office at Peoria, Ill., which is under 
supervision of the Chicago office. 
Mr. Peterson replaces Dale W. 
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J. C. Merwin 


Who has been elected president, Chain 


Co., Milwaukee, as noted in STEEL, 
March 3, p.26 


Brown, who has been transferred 
to Cleveland as assistant to F. Roy- 
al Gammon, district sales manager. 


« 

John W. Mock, the past year asso- 
ciated with Turner Brass Works, 
Sycamore, Ill., has been appointed 
sales manager, Liquid Fuel Appli- 
ance division. 

+ 

A. Kay Foster, vice president, 
Birmingham Trust & Savings Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has been elected 
a director, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham. 

+ 

H. D. Crawford has been elected 
vice president, Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

7 


Henry G. Carter, 5505 Branch av- 


enue, Tampa, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed district representative by 


Northern Equipment Co., Erie, Pa., 
for its line of regulators, valves, 
governors and allied equipment. 

¢ 

Charles F. Teuker, engineer of 
gas burning industrial equipment, 
People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, has retired after 32 years’ 
service with the company. 

° 

G. D. Groce, the past ten years 
service manager, Cleveland Tractor 
Co., Cleveland, has been appointed 
general service manager, Buda Co., 
Harvey, IIl. 

cm 

John Payton has been named dis- 
trict manager in the Indiana and 
east central Illinois territory bv 
Reznor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa. Mr. 
Payton’s headquarters are at 1245 
West Thirtieth street, Indianapolis. 

. 

Howard P. DeVilbiss and Roy A. 
Guyer have been elected vice presi- 
dents, DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O. 
Mr. DeVilbiss, son of the late 
Thomas A. DeVilbiss, who de- 
veloped the company’s industrial 
division, has been active in the 





enterprise since his father’s death 
in 1928. Mr. Guyer, sales manager 
of the spray painting division, has 
been associated with the company 


29 years. 
J 


A. Maxwell Jones, since 1936 gen- 
eral sales manager, Buffalo Bolt 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., has 
been elected vice president in charge 
of sales. He has been associated 
with the company since 1902. 

+ 


Roy P. Williamson has_ been 
named sales manager, jack division, 
Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. He was un- 
til recently associated with Gustin- 
Bacon Mfg. Co., Chicago and St. 
Paul, and has been identified with 
the railroad supply business many 
years. 

¢ 

A. S. Keller, sales manager, Chi- 
cago Metal Hose Corp., Maywood, 
Ill., has been promoted to _ vice 
president in charge of sales; A. E. 
F. Johnson from superintendent of 
production to vice president in 
charge of production; and D, Wen- 
dell Fentress from development en- 
gineer to vice president in charge 
of special technical developments. 

+ 


Elmer C. Lusk has joined the 
technical staft of Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O., and will as- 
sist with the various ore dressing 
and coal preparation investigations 
in progress at the institute’s labor- 
atories. 

+ 

R. V. Clark has been elected pres- 
ident and a director, Hayes Mfg. 
Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. William 
B. Cudlip and Ira A. Moore have 
also been elected directors. 

Mr. Clark was associated with E. 
W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., from 
1920 to 1935 when he resigned to 
become vice president and general 
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manager in charge of the airplane 
division, United States Aircraft 
Corp. In 1940 he was associated 
with the National Defense Commis- 
sion in the aeronautical section, 
from which he resigned to become 
president of the Hayes organiza- 
tion. 


s 
Leroy D. Evans, advertising 
manager, LaSalle Steel Co., has 
been appointed a member of the 
personal staff of T. L. Kelly, execu- 
tive vice president, and has moved 
his headquarters from the plant in 
Hammond, Ind., to the executive 
offices in the Palmolive building, 
Chicago. 
° 
J. H. Bell has been promoted to 
executive vice president, Cardox 
Corp., Chicago, and also will be in 
charge of mining activities. Eric 
Geertz has been advanced to vice 
president in charge of the fire divi- 
sion, and Harry Ensminger to gen- 
eral sales manager of the same divi- 
sion. Lawrence E. Lawson has been 
promoted to vice president, carbon 
dioxide gas division, and Dr. C. A. 
Getz to director of research. 
e 
Harlow D. Burnside, resident 
manager of the Fisher Body divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp. in 
Buffalo, has been promoted to resi- 
dent manager of Fisher Body di- 
vision in Janesville, Wis. Clarence 
A. Trump, assistant manager of 
Fisher Body’s Kansas City plant, 
has become manager at Buffalo. 
Mr. Burnside replaces Leonard T. 
Dalecke, who will become manager 
of a General Motors plant engaged 
in the manufacture of parts and sub- 
assemblies for twin-engine bombers. 
¢ 
W. S. Richardson, division general 
sales manager, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O., has announced the follow- 
ing changes in the mechanical divi- 
sion sales staff: A. W. Doran has 
been assigned to special duties in 
connection with railroad and govern- 
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R. E. Christie 


mental sales; B. E. Silver, sales rep- 
resentative in Indiana, has been 
transferred to government sales in 
Washington. W. E. Nees succeeds 
Mr. Silver with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, while Ralph Barcus, of 
the Akron district staff, succeeds 
Mr. Nees in the West Virginia terr1- 
tory, with headquarters in Charles- 
ton. 
. 

R. E. Christie, the past two years 
assistant to president, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, New York, has been 
elected a vice president and also a 
director. 

+ 

Foster P. Whitworth has been 
elected works manager, Bullard Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. He _— succeeds 
Thomas E. Dunn, resigned. STEEL, 
March 3, p. 26). Mr. Whitworth 
joined the company in 1896 as an 
apprentice and after three and one- 
half years left to go with the Amer- 
ican-British Co. From that time un- 
til his return to Bullard in 1905 he 
was associated with a number of 
companies. Mr. Whitworth has 
served in various capacities with 
Bullard, and in 1928 was promoted 
to assistant works manager. 


+ 

Stewart J. Hieronymus, the past 
12 years associated with Cutler- 
Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, has been 
appointed sales engineer, Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, with head- 
quarters at its San Francisco office. 

+ 

Clinton E. Swift has become as 
sociated with the Weldrod division 
of Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, 
to head the development, produc 
tion, and distribution of Ampco 
Trode, a complete line of coated alu 
minum bronze welding rods. Mr. 
Swift joined Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. in 1929; in 1931 became 
welding engineer, American Brass 
Co., following which he was weld- 
ing engineer for C. F. Braun & Co., 
and welding superintendent, Young 





Foster P. Whitworth 


tadiator Co. He is a member, 
American Welding Society. 

T. P. Samuels has been trans 
ferred from Milwaukee to the Pa- 
cific coast territory for Ampco, 
working under supervision of O. D. 
Cooper, with headquarters in Bur 
bank, Calif. 


+ 


Howard Gould, David J. Joseph 
Co., Cincinnati, has been appointed 
chairman, uniform contract commit 
tee, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
Inec., Washington. Jack R. For 
cheimer, Jack R. Forcheimer & 
Son, St. Louis, has been named 
vice chairman. 

Max Meltzer, Steel Trading Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has been named chair 
man of the institute’s resolutions 
committee, and Ed Stein, United 
iron & Metal Co., Canton, O., has 
been made vice chairman. 

Other chairmen of committees 
are: 

Legislative: Alvin A. Wolff, Wolff 
Pipe & Iron Co., St. Louis, and 
William J. Wolf, Wolf & Co., Ham- 
ilton, O., vice chairman. 

Industrial relations: Samuel G. 
Keywell, Samuel G. Keywell Co. 
Inc., Detroit, and Joseph Cohen, 
General Scrap Iron Inc., Phillips- 
dale, R. I., vice chairman. 

Traffic: Charles R. Ritter, Luria 
Bros. & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, and 
W. S. Logan, David J. Joseph Co., 
Cincinnati, vice chairman. 

€ 

R. H. Coleman has been named di 
rector of the newly established pro- 
motion division, Remington Arms 
Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. The fol- 
lowing will be in charge of the re- 
spective sections comprising the 
new division: Gail Evans, manager, 
advertising; J. J. Callahan, manager, 
dealers’; D. W. Flannigan, manager, 
trap, skeet and peace officers; R. B. 
Dillman, manager, trade analysis; 
F. J. Kahrs, manager, rifle; W. A. 
Tewes, manager, technical. 
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Britton asks manufacturers to release for defense needs ma- 
chine tools not in use, says “large numbers" are idle... 
Seek co-ordination of metals exports to Great Britain under 
“unlimited” license .. . “Liberalizing" amendments to excess 
profits tax approved ... Asserts 50 per cent of companies 
possessing machine tools are operating far below capacity 


WASHINGTON 
@ URGENT appeal for immediate 
sale of idle machine tools to manu- 
facturers working on defense con- 
tracts has been issued by Mason 
Britton, chief of the machine tool 
section, Office of Production Man- 
agement. 

Unprecedented demand for 
chine tools in the armament pro- 
gram makes it essential that dur- 
ing the critical period ahead every 
available piece of machinery be 
placed at the immediate disposal of 
defense production, Mr. Britton 
stated. * 

Large numbers of machine ‘tools 
in the factories and shops of the 
nation are idle, he said. In other 
cases duplicate machines are em- 
ployed part-time where one machine 
could do the work now being done 
by two and the second one sold for 
use in important defense work. 


ma- 


Sales can be made either direct 
to defense contractors or through 
second-hand machine tool dealers 


who are in a position to recondition 
them and contact manufacturers in 
need of such equipment. 

Since the price stabilization divi- 
sion of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission has established 
maximum prices for second-hand 
machine tools, such equipment can 
no longer bring exorbitant prices. 
At the same time, with the large 
demand for machine tools that now 
exists, reasonable prices can be ob- 
tained. 

Most urgent demand is for boring 
mills, planers, radial drills, lathes 
and milling machines, especially ma- 
chine tools of the heavier type. 
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Such equipment is known to be idle 
or semi-idle in the automotive, rail- 
road, canning, mining, textile, paper, 
printing equipment and other in- 
dustries. 

Buyers and sellers of second-hand 
machine tools have been warned by 
Leon Henderson, commissioner of 
the price stabilization division, that 
the first “ceiling price” established 
by the government went into effect 
March 1. This schedule, issued Feb. 
17, (see STEEL, Feb. 24, p. 32) sets 
maximum prices at which various 
classifications of machine tools may 
be sold. 


British Purchasing Commission 
To Co-ordinate Metals Exports 


State Department’s division of 
controls has issued the following 
statements in connection with ex- 
pediting exports of iron and steel 
products, copper, bronze, brass and 
nickel products: 

“In an effort to expedite exports 
to the British Empire of copper, 
bronze, brass, and nickel products 
subject to the requirement of ex- 
port licenses in accordance with the 
President’s proclamation of Jan. 10, 
1941, the British Purchasing Com- 
mission has made arrangements to 
co-ordinate such shipments to the 
countries of the Empire. The British 
Purchasing Commission has already 
obtained unlimited licenses author- 
izing the exportation to those 
destinations of all the above-men- 
tioned products as defined in the 
President’s executive order of Jan. 
10, 1941. 

“In order to obtain a clearance of 


shipments for exportation of these 
particular products, it is necessary 
for the shipper to communicate with 
the British Purchasing Commission, 
the Willard hotel, Washington, at- 
tention of Capt. W. C. Coventry. 

“It will also be necessary for every 
company exporting such copper, 
bronze, brass, and nickel products 
to the British Empire in connection 
with these unlimited licenses, to 
supply statistics every ten days re- 
garding their actual exportations. 
These statistics should be forwarded 
to the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion, which in turn is required to 
present summaries to the interested 
branches of this government. 

“Applications for license to export 
to the British Empire the articles 
and materials referred to in the 
unlimited licenses which have been 
issued to the British Purchasing 
Commission, are being returned ito 
the applicants with the suggestion 
that they communicate with the 
commission.” 

Dealing with iron and steel prod- 
ucts exports, the announcement said: 

“In an effort to expedite exports 
to the British Empire of the iron 
and steel products subject to the re- 
quirement of export licenses in ac- 
cordance with the President’s pro- 
clamation of Dec. 10, 1940, the 
British Iron & Steel Corp. has made 
arrangements to co-ordinate such 
shipments to the countries of the 
Empire. The British Iron & Steel 
Corp. has already obtained blanket 
licenses authorizing the exportation 
to those destinations of all the iron 
and steel products as defined in the 
President’s executive order of Dec. 
10, 1940. 

“In order to obtain a clearance of 
shipments for exportation of these 
particular steel products, it is neces- 
sary for the shipper to communicate 
with the British Iron & Steel Corp., 
43 Exchange Place, New York, at- 
tention of R. W. Finlayson. 

“Tt will also be necessary for every 
company exporting such iron and 
steel products to the British Empire 
in connection with these blanket 
licenses to supply statistics every 
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tures and small parts — with finish, 
accuracy, and speed to satisfy 
modern productionrequirements. 


Tool makers —die makers — 
don't miss this opportunity to 
get information on the machine 
that was designed as you would 
have it — for your own require- 
ments! Send the Coupon today! 
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| TOOL MAKERS 
DIE MAKERS! 


Send for the Blanchard 
Catalog No. 11 Today 


THe No. 11 Blanchard Surface Grinder was designed 
especially for lowering the cost of grinding dies, jigs, fix- 
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BLANCHARD MACHINE CO., 64 State St. 


Without obligation, please send me my copy of 
the No. 11 Blanchard Surface Grinder Catalog. 
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ten days regarding their actual ex- 
portations. These statistics should 
be forwarded to the British Iron & 
Steel Corp., which in turn is re- 
quired to present summaries to the 
interested branches of this govern- 
ment. 

“Applications for license to export 
the articles and materials referred 
to in the blanket licenses which have 
been issued to the British Iron & 
Steel Corp. are being returned to the 
applicants with the suggestion that 
they communicate with the corpora- 
tion.” 


Eleven Cents Established as 
Top Aluminum Scrap Price 

Eleven cents a pound was estab- 
lished as a top price for mixed 
aluminum scrap sold by airplane 
manufacturers, in telegrams sent to 
airplane manufacturers and scrap 
metal dealers last week by C. A. 
Bishop. 

Price will apply to unsegregated 
aluminum chips (mixed aluminum 
scrap) which are to be released to 
the dealers under a recent order by 
the division of priorities. 

A price schedule for all aluminum 
scrap will be issued by the price 
stabilization division in a few days, 
Mr. Bishop informed the manufac- 
turers and dealers. Exact levels at 
which “ceiling” prices will be fixed 
have not yet been determined, he 
said, but as long as the price of 
virgin aluminum remains at 17 cents 
a pound the price of aluminum scrap 
will probably be less than 11 cents. 


Congress Approves Excess 
Profits Tax Amendments 

Senate last week voted approval 
of “liberalizing” amendments to the 
excess profits tax law, which are ex- 
pected to ease the burden on heavily 
capitalized industries, such as steel, 


and those which have expanded 
rapidly during the past several 
years, such as_ aircraft (STEEL, 


March 3, p. 23). 

Amendments won unanimous ap- 
proval in the Senate and minor 
changes made by the upper chamber 
were quickly accepted by the House 
of Representatives, which previously 
had approved the original amend 
ments. 


Trecker Urges Decentralization 
Of National Defense Orders 


Fifty per cent of companies pos- 
sessing machine tools are now either 
idle or working less than eight hours 
a day, Francis J. Trecker of the 
Office of Production Management’s 
defense contract service, asserted in 
a plea for wider distribution of de- 
fense orders. 

“There is a centralization of de- 
fense work that we are anxious to 
correct as much as possible,” he de- 
clared. 

Although the idle 50 per cent in- 
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cludes older, slow-speed, less ac- 
curate machines, they nevertheless 
form a reservoir of productive ca- 
pacity that must be u, lized, Trecker 
said. 

Aluminum Allocations To Be 
Tried on Temporary Basis 


Office of Production Manage- 
ment’s priorities division soon will 
ask the refrigerator industry to sub- 
stitute glass, rubber and plastics for 
aluminum now used in ice trays, it 
was reported last week. 

Allocation of aluminum to com- 
panies making civilian goods may 
be attempted on a temporary basis 
this month because of the problems 
involved in determining which in- 
dustries are most essential. 


Producers Indicate No 
Shortage of Zinc Pigments 


Ernest T. Trigg, president, Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, last week transmitted 
to members copies of correspond- 
ence with Marshall L. Havey, vice 
president, New Jersey Zine Co., New 
York, which points out that recent 
published references to a zinc short- 
age should not be interpreted as in- 
dicating a general shortage of zinc 
pigments as distinguished from zinc 
metal. 


Ocean Shipping Subject to 
Voluntary Priorities 


Ocean shipping last week became 
subject to voluntary priorities, under 
a system designed to give first call 
on available cargo space to defense- 
needed imports. 

United States Maritime Commis- 
sion’s new division of emergency 
shipping is administering the volun- 
tary system. If this system proves 
inadequate, officials said requisition- 
ing will be enforced. 

The new division will work closely 
with other defense agencies and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. which 
is handling importation of large 
amounts of strategic materials. Its 
first major task will be the develop- 
ment of procedure for obtaining 
adequate shipping space for defense 
commodities. No priorities list has 
been made available but it is under- 
stood that copper, sugar and castor 
beans will be among those materials 
given preference. 


Study Minimum Wage for Grey 
Iron Jobbing Foundry Industry 


Committee to investigate and rec- 
ommend a minimum wage in the 
gray iron jobbing foundry industry 
was appointed last week by Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, administrator, 
Wage and Hour Division, United 
States Department of Labor. First 
meeting of the committee will be 
held at the Department of Labor 
Building, March 31. 

Members are: For the _ public: 





Sidney E. Sweet, dean, Episcopal 
church, St. Louis, chairman; W. H. 
McPherson, professor of economics, 
Oberlin college, Oberlin, O.; John 


B. Andrews, executive secretary, 
American Association of Labor Leg- 
islation, 131 East 23rd street, New 
York; Malcolm Sharp, professor 
of law, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; Hardy C. Dillard, assistant 
dean, school of law, University of 


Virgina, Charlottesville, Va., and 
also director, Institute of Public 
Affairs. 


For the employers: R. E. Kicher, 
vice president, Olympic Foundry 
Co., Seattle; M. A. Fisher, treasurer, 
Standard Buffalo Foundry Co. Inc., 
Buffalo; Charles J. Miller, presi- 
dent, Fremont Foundry Co., Fre- 
mont, O.; Franklin Farrell III, Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn.; George M. Morrow, Goslin 
Birmingham Foundry Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

For the employes: Harry Steven- 
son, president, International Mold- 
ers and Foundry Workers Union 
of North America, Cincinnati; Ches- 
ter A. Sample, vice president, Inter- 
national Molders and _ Foundry 
Workers Union of North America, 
Chicago; Dennis Keefe, vice presi- 
dent, International Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union of North 
America, Norwalk, Conn; Shelly 
Walden, vice president, Internation- 
al Molders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Harold J. Rutten- 
berg, research director, Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Committee is charged with the 
task of investigating the industry 
and recommending a minimum 
wage higher than the_ statutory 
minimum of 30 cents an hour and 
not in excess of 40 cents an hour, 
which will not materially curtail 
employment. 


$16,000,000 Shell Manufacturing 
Plant To Be Built at Cleveland 


Plans for a $16,000,000 brass shell 
manufacturing plant to be built at 
Euclid, O., near Cleveland, were ap- 
proved last week by the Office of 
Production Management. Defense 
Plant Corp. was said to be consider- 
ing the project, and was reported 
certain to approve and advance re- 
quired funds. 

Owned by the government, the 
plant would be operated by Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. The company holds large con- 
tracts for shells to be furnished gov- 
ernment arsenals. 

Cleveland Hobbing Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, was also reported plan- 
ning a new $500,000 plant for pro- 
duction of machinery for turning 
Shell forgings. Financing will be 
handled privately. 
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MEETINGS 


Conference To Consider Plant 
Changeover to War-Time Work 


@ LEADING industrialists and en- 
gineers from ten states in the Middle 
West will meet with high Army and 
Navy officials in Cleveland March 
12-13, for conference on expediting 
conversion of peace-time plants to 
war work. Gen. G. C. Marshall, army 
chief of staff, and Admiral H. R. 
Stark, chief of naval operations, and 
C. F. Hood, president, American 
Steel & Wire Co. and president, 
Cleveland Post, Army Ordnance As- 
sociation, will speak at a dinner 
meeting, Wednesday. 

Seven morning and afternoon dis- 
cussion sessions and two luncheon 
meetings are on the program. The 
Wednesday luncheon meeting wil! 
be addressed by Lt. Gen. Delos Em- 
mons, commanding general G. H. Q. 
air force, Langley Field, Va., who 
will discuss “Fighting Aircraft in 
Action”. “Tanks in Action” will be 
the subject of the Thursday lunch- 
eon meeting which will be addressed 
by an officer of the second armored 
corps. 

Subjects to be discussed at the 


seven conference sessions and 
speakers will be: 
“Speeding Tank Manufacture’’—Lt. 


Col. J. K. Christmas, Aberdeen proving 
grounds, Aberdeen, Md.; F. A. Steven- 
son, vice president in charge of oper- 


ations, American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York. 

“Ammunition Manufacture’’—Lt. Col 
A. B. Johnson, office of the assistant 
secretary of war; Geo. T. Trundle, Jt 
president, Trundle Engineering Co 
Cleveland. 

“Aviation Manufacture’—T. A. Mor 
gan, president, Sperry Corp., New York. 


“Ammunition Manufacture’—Maj. H. 
M. Reedall, executive officer, Cleveland 
Ordnance District; Max Krononberg, Cin 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati; 
J. R. Longwell, Carboloy Co., Detroit: 
Philip McKenna, president, McKenna 
Metals Corp., Latrobe, Pa.; M. F. Jud- 
kins, Firth Stirling Steel Corp., McKees 
port, Pa. 

“Gaging Practices’’—J. H. 
president, J. H. Herron Co., Cleveland; 
S. B. Terry, chief engineer, gage divi- 
sion, Pratt & Whitney, Hartford, Conn.; 
Fay Aller, chief engineer, gage and ma 
chine tool division, Sheffield Gage Corp., 
Dayton, O.; E. J. Bryant, gage division, 
army and navy munitions board, Ma 
chine Tool Committee, Washington. 


“Training and Recruitment of Indus 
trial Personnel’’—A. R. Stevenson, Jr., 
chairman A. S. M. E. committee on 
education and training for the indus- 
tries; Dr. Alonzo Grace, commissioner 
of education of Connecticut 

“Subcontracting’’—Col. J. B. Dillard, 
general superintendent, Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co.; R. L. Mehonay, Jr., director 
of defense contracts service, O. P. M 
Washington. 


Problems of Marketing To Be 
Discussed at April Meeting 


A marketing conference sponsored 
by the industrial and consumer mar- 
keting divisions of the American 


Herron, 





Air Gage Aids Inspection 





@ Here a crankshaft bearing hole in a connecting rod is being checked for size 
at Pontiac Motor Division. Formerly a step-plug was used. Now compressed air, 


at a never varying pressure, is shot through the bearing-size arbor. 


The amount 


of air which escapes between the arbor and the connecting rod is registered on 
the two dials, and the rod goes into production or is rejected 
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Management Association will be held 
at Hotel Roosevelt, New York, April 
22.23. Subjects to be discussed in- 
clude “Responsibilities to the Cus- 
tomer in a War and Defense Econ- 
omy”; “Today’s Problems in Selec 
tion, Training and Retraining”; 
“Getting Your Story to the Custo- 
mer and Getting Him Interested in 
It”: and, “Developing the Most Ef- 
fective Sales Tools” 


Canners’ Association Selects 
Chicago for 1942 Convention 


National Canners’ Association and 
Canning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation, which held their annual 
convention and exhibition at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, in January, 
have decided to return there for the 
event in 1942. The week of Jan. 25 
has been selected. 


Engineers Release Plans for 
Annual Meeting in Cleveland 


Plans are now being completed 
for the annual convention of the 
Association of Iron and Steel Engi 
neers which will be held in the 
Cleveland public auditorium, Cleve 
land, Sept. 23-26. Floor plans for 
the iron and steel exposition to be 
held in conjunction with the tech- 
nical sessions, have been released. 


Meeting of Automotive 
Engineers Is Postponed 


National production meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, scheduled to be held in Mil- 
waukee, May 12-13, has been post 
poned. New dates for the meeting 
will be announced as soon as they 
are established. 


Cleveland Concerns Will Be 
Hosts to Electrochemists 


Electrochemical Society will be the 
guest of Cleveland for the third 
time when it holds its 79th general 
meeting at the Cleveland hotel, 
April 16-19. In addition to three 
morning technical sessions, the So 
ciety has been invited to make after- 
noon visits to Nela Park and Pitney 
Lamp works of General Electric 
Co., the Ferro Enamel Corp. and 
to Easterly sewage disposal plant 
of the city of Cleveland. 


Furnacemen and Steelmakers 
To Hold Joint Meeting 


Annual conference of the Open 
Hearth and Blast Furnace commit 
tees of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
will be held at Palmer House, Chica 
go, April 23-25. General theme of the 
meeting will be “What the Raw Ma- 
terials, the Open Hearth, and the 
Blast Furnace Man in the Steel In- 
dustry Can Do for National De- 
fense’’. 





HERE'S HOW 
European. manufacturers, in their scramble for pre- 
parednéss, quickly sought accepted American mass 
production manufacturing methods which for years 
they had avoided. Then our own defense program took 
up the methods of shell manufacture developed for the 
European countries. Through these methods it is possible 


to produce thousands of shells per day by means of 
numerous collective installations. 


Mult-Au-Matics have been and are today outstanding 
in their manufacture of many sizes of shell bodies from 
37 m m to 155 m/m. 


MULT-AU-MATICS are still available for relatively 
prompt delivery. Take advantage of this situation and 
immediately contact our engineers for Mult-Au-Matic 
deliveries and manufacturing data on your jobs. 





THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 



























Mirrors of MOUTORDUM 


Ford bomber plant at Ypsilanti, ready by end of year, may 


have mile-and-a-quarter assembly line if government O.K.'s 


building of complete ships. 


Engineers on way to coast to 


line up production details . . . Improvement in aluminum sit- 


uation seen a matter of a few months . . . Plenty of inquiries 


out for 1942 model steel, reflecting concern over deliveries 


. . . Foundry activity steps up as die programs are started 


DETROIT 
@ SEVENTY engineers and design- 
ers of the Ford Motor Co. left last 
Tuesday for San Diego, Calif., where 
they will work out methods to ini- 
tiate production of complete air- 
frames and tricycle landing gears 
for B24D Consolidated bombers in 
the new $11,000,000 bomber assem- 
bly plant which Ford is rushing for 
a site near Ypsilanti, Mich. Produc- 
tion of assemblies, including wings, 
fuselages, noses, stabilizers, rudders, 
etc., is scheduled to be under way 
by the end of the year in the new 
plant. They will be shipped, accord- 
ing to present plans, to assembly 
plants in Fort Worth, Texas, and 
Tulsa, Okla., although there is a pos- 
sibility the government may decide 
the entire bomber should be assem- 
bled here, in which case the building 
will be extended to house a 1%-mile 
assembly line. 

The new plant will be built in T 
shape, one section 300 by 800 and 
the other 400 by 1200 feet. Present 
plan is for Ford to build 600 sets 
of assemblies for Consolidated and 
the same number for Douglas Air- 
craft, at a rate of 50 a month for 
each company. Engineers now en- 
route to California will pick the 
bomber to pieces and, part by part, 
will study requirements with the 
idea of developing faster manufac- 
turing and assembly methods. As 
the details are worked out they will 
be rushed to production men here. 

Controversy between the UAW- 
CIO and the Ford Motor Co. in the 
efforts of the former to unionize 
Ford plants gradually appears to 
be coming to a head. Betting is 
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that, while the UAW might be suc- 
cessful in elections in the Highland 
Park and Lincoln divisions of the 
company, it stands little chance in 
the vast River Rouge plant, and 
current threats of strike intentions 
are mere boasts for public consump- 
tion. 


Holds No Dispute Exists 


Governor Van Wagoner has ap- 
pointed a state mediation commis- 
sion to investigate the alleged diffi- 
culty at the Ford plant, and James 
F. Dewey, federal labor conciliator 
is co-operating. Preliminary discus- 
sions have been held with company 
officials. H. H. Bennett, Ford per- 
sonnel director, has made public a 
letter to the governor in which he 
stated that “no labor dispute exists 
between the company and its em- 
ployes despite attempts by certain 
groups of labor agitators to create 
this false impression with the 
people. ... 

“These former sitdowners whose 
acts of terror in Michigan industry 
alone make Jan Valtin’s revelations 
in Out of the Night look like Mother 
Goose stories, would now sabotage 
the defense program of the nation 
to satisfy their greed for dues and 
more dues. 

“IT feel that neither the state nor 
the government should be called 
upon to settle a ‘cooked-up’ dispute 
created solely to permit these dues- 
hungry agitators to pluck a million 

Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 









By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 





dollars a year in dues from our 


men.” 

The labor tide, running so strong 
against Ford in recent months, ap- 
pears to be receding just a little. In 
the award of funds for the new 
bomber assembly plant, no stipula- 
tions with regard to labor were 
made. A district court has upheld 
Ford’s right to distribute literature 
to his employes. And each time 
union labor engineers another stop- 
page of work on the defense pro- 
gram, the more difficult it is becom- 
ing for the UAW to get anywhere 
in its Ford organizing campaign, on 
which hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars from union members’ pockets 
already has been spent. 

As a contribution toward easing 
supplies of aluminum for the defense 
program, Ford has decided to dis- 
pense with aluminum cylinder heads 
on Lincoln engines, which weigh 
about 28 pounds each, and to re- 
move about 32 pounds of aluminum 
from the tractor, including radiator 
grille, pump housing, dash and steer- 
ing column castings. 

More and more it appears that 
the aluminum situation will be much 
improved within three or four 
months. Drying up of supplies of 
scrap aluminum resulting from 
speculative and hoarding practices 
will be relieved by setting a fixed 
price on the material. A suggestion 
that the Boy Scouts of America or- 
ganize a campaign to collect discard- 
ed aluminum utensils from house- 
holders, turn collections over to 
the government which in turn would 
sell the material to dealers for a 
nominal price, with a limit on dealer 
profit, is a good one, and its incep- 
tion would immediately put an end 
to speculation and hoarding. It is 
estimated that such a_ collection 
might bring in upward of 25,000,000 
pounds of high-grade aluminum 
scrap. 

Faced with the prospect of lengthy 
delays in obtaining supplies of alumi- 
num rivets used in bus and truck 
construction, one manufacturer here 
has turned to the use of copper 
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rivets and is now lining up sources 
and suitable alloys for the switch. 


Steel Inquiries for 1942 Models 
Appear; Foundry Scrap Scarce 


Inquiries for steel to be used in 
1942 model programs are pouring 
into steel company offices here. 
They do not appear to forecast any 
earlier start on new model building, 
but rather an effort to get coverage 
on steel so that when the third quar- 
ter rolls around, material will be 
available. One steel company here 
states that buyers will be lucky if 
they find their 1942 model inquiries 
filled at all this year, which might 
suggest actual deferment of assem- 
bly schedules beyond the customary 
September start. 

Foundries are unusually busy on 
automotive work and are_ hard 
pressed to obtain suitable scrap for 
melting. High prices on foundry 
scrap are forcing some substitutions, 
such as cutting No. 1 heavy melting 
steel into short lengths and selling 
it as foundry steel, with $1 a ton 
premium over the heavy melting 
price; also the use of structural steel 
scrap instead of short rails. Auto- 
mobile cast scrap is practically non- 
existent. Cupola cast material, as it 
is termed, is bringing better than 
$20 a ton, and in general there is 
a pronounced scramble for material 
by melters. 


Flame-Hardened Dies Eliminate 
Need for Tool Steel Inserts 


Stamping dies with flame-hardened 
wearing surfaces are coming into 
more general usage. Acme Found- 
ry Co. here, for example, is supply- 
ing large dies for fender and hood 
top stampings of a chrome-molyb- 
denum iron which can be flame hard- 
ened and cooled in air, the iron as 
cast showing brinell of about 200 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1939 1940 1941 

Jan, 356,962 449,492 524,126 

Feb. . 817,520 422,225 Leia 

March . 889,499 440,232 

April 354,266 452,433 

May . 813,248 412,492 

June . 324,253 362,566 

July . 218,600 246,171 

Aug. 103,343 89,866 

Sept. 192,679 284,583 

Oct. . 824,689 514,374 

Nov. 368,541 510,973 

Dec. 469,118 506,931 

Year 3,732,718 4,692,338 

Estimated by Ward’s Reports 

Week ended: 1941 1940t 
Feb. 8 ; sos» aD 95,985 
Feb. 15 Ee 95,050 
eee 102,570 
i i © 100,855 
NE Si kh nga he 125,915 103,560 


+*Comparable week. 





and flame hardened areas as high as 
600. This avoids the use of tool 
steel inserts which are costly be- 
cause of the extended amount of la- 
bor required to fit them and try out 
the dies. 

An accompanying __ illustration 
shows a fender punch of this ma- 
terial, weighing 6500 pounds. Iron 
analysis is: Total carbon, 3.00 per 
cent, manganese 0.60, silicon 1.80, 
chromium 0.40, molybdenum 0.30, 
sulphur 0.06-0.09 and phosphorus 
0.10. Cupola charge is 70-75 per cent 
steel, 10 per cent return scrap from 
the foundry and the balance silvery 
pig iron. Chromium is added in the 
form of ferrochrome briquets, mo- 
lybdenum in the form of a 60 per 
cent ferroalloy. Ferrosilicon is add- 
ed to the ladle, from 5 to 15 pounds 
to the ton being sufficient to bring 





@ Rear fender punch casting weighing 6500 pounds for one of the leading models. 
Made of high-tensile, chrome-molybdenum iron, the punch is flame hardened 
along the three speedlines to prevent undue wear 










silicon content up 20 to 40 points. 
Iron is poured in dry sand molds. 

Test bars show tensile strengths in 
excess of 50,000 pounds per square 
inch. Structure under the micro- 
scope is almost entirely pearlitic, 
with uniformly distributed graphite 
flakes. 


Chrysler Tank Arsenal Now 
Eighty Per Cent Complete 


Three large milling machines for 
rough and finish milling of final 
drive housings of 25-ton tanks have 
been installed in the Chrysler tank 
arsenal, the first shipment on the 
consignment of 1000 machines and 
8000 tools and fixtures required in 
the arsenal. Now 80 per cent com- 
plete, the plant already is staffed by 
1000 workmen and if all machinery 
arrives on time, five tanks a day 
on a one-shift basis will be coming 
off assembly lines by mid-September. 

The tanks will be equipped with 
a 75-millimeter cannon, a 37-milli- 
meter cannon, a 30-millimeter anti- 
aircraft gun and several machine 
guns. Rough dimensions will be 9 
by 9 by 20 feet, accommodating a 
crew of seven. Power will be sup- 
plied by a 400-horsepower radial en- 
gine. Engines, armor plate and can- 
nons will be supplied by the gov- 
ment, with the remainder, includ- 
ing all gun mountings, being manu- 
factured or purchased by Chrysler. 

Annual financial report of Chrys- 
ler Corp., to be presented to stock- 
holders April 15, shows net profit 
for 1940 of $37,802,279, equivalent 
to $8.69 per share of common stock. 
Provision for taxes in 1940 was $23,- 
500,000, compared with $7,750,000 
the year previous. 

In connection with defense ac- 
tivities, K. T. Keller. president, 
points out that the Air Corps is 
showing some interest in a new 
in-line liquid-cooled airplane motor 
designed by Chrysler engineers. He 
also notes the corporation has un- 
dertaken to convert the design of 
a foreign machine gun to American 
standards and to produce two stand- 
ard guns prior to determination of 
mass production possibilities. 


Shell Forging Billets 
Take Extra of $5 a Ton 


Reference to premiums charged 
on steel bought for shell manufac- 
ture to WD specifications, in this 
department for Feb. 24, was incor- 
rect. Carbon steel billets of the 
type used in manufacture of 75 and 
105-millimeter shells carry a straight 
$5 per ton extra. This premium 
at one time was $10 which, inciden- 
tally, is the extra now being charged 
for cold-drawn steel bars bought to 
WD specifications. A $2 per ton 
extra is charged on certain grades 
(Please turn to Page 64) 
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COLD DRAWN BAR 


Precision, smooth finish, uniformity are the prime qualities you insist 
on in cold drawn steel bars. Our first responsibility to all our customers 


is to maintain these qualities. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN TRON AND Steet Works * PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“Let Toolmakers Tell Untrained 
Workers How To Avoid Breakage” 


DETROIT 
@ “IN THE industrial defense 
emergency, the unskilled workman 
is apt to become a costly problem,” 
declares Charles J. Koebel, presi- 
dent, Koebel Diamond Tool Co., De- 
iroit. 

“In almost any metalworking 
plant——particularly those with de- 
fense contracts—you’ll find many 
newly hired men. Most of them are 
inexperienced, yet the pressure for 
production is such that they must 
be entrusted with costly machines 
and valuable small tools. Result: An 
appalling damage bill is being paid 
by industry. This is reflected prin- 
cipally in the breakage of small 
tools—the result of operations of 
newly-hired men who are not neces- 
sarily careless but are untrained, or 
hastily trained, at their job.” 

Later, national educational pro- 
grams may come to the rescue. Says 
Mr. Koebel: “Such programs as are 
now being fostered by the govern- 
ment and by technical schools and 
societies eventually will train the 
quota of skilled me- 


necessary 








@ Novel “sculptures” like that at the right. entitled “Baseball”, are 
fashioned by a New York painter-sculptor, and present “in artistic 
terms” ordinary steel products. Popular with the public at several 
art exhibits, the hardware sculptures are created from pipe. 
screens, chicken wire, nuts, bolts, sieves and similar materials. 
Above, a huge bomb weighing nearly a ton has been placed on 
exhibition in London as a giant money-box for collection of funds 
to purchase a Spitfire pursuit plane. 

help swell the fund. NEA photos 
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Steel as ‘‘A Medium for Expression”’ 


chanics. Meanwhile, where may we 
look for a practical means of train- 
ing the industrial draftee? 

“Put it up to the makers of the 
tools,” suggests Mr. Koebel. “Let 
them understand that in today’s 
emergency, the manufacture and de- 
livery of a satisfactory product is 
only a part of their job. Let the 
small tool manufacturer also be 
responsible for telling the untrained 
workman how to take care of the 
tool.” 

The method he _ suggests is 
simple. “Put the responsibility on 
each tool manufacturer to study 
what is happening to his product 
in the hands of the new workman. 
Have him find out (if he doesn’t al- 
ready know) exactly what informa- 
tion the workman needs. 

“Then the tool manufacturer can 
supply the information to them in a 
pamphlet or booklet, using plenty 
of pictures. It must be worded in the 
simplest possible language the 
workman’s own terms. 

“It is surprising how few such 
pieces of printed matter are pub- 


Children’s contributions 





lished. Literature put out by manu- 
facturers who sell to industry has 
been confined mostly to advertising 


material. The small amount of in- 
struction literature is usually writ- 
ten briefly in technical language for 
engineers or tool supervisors. Such 
‘instruction’ is useless to the fore- 
man or older employe who must 
face the problem of educating the 
newcomer. 


“Experience shows that workmen 
are more than willing to study in- 
formation presented in attractive 
easy-to-read form. Foremen, tool 
supervisors and executives welcome 
such literature and facilitate its dis- 
tribution to their employes.” 

Mr. Koebel has proved this. He 
has published a_ booklet For 
(Grinder) Men Only addressed to 
machine operators to simplify for 
them the many _ problems _ of 
handling diamond tools. The Koebel 
correspondence files attest to the 
success of this book. Requests for 
it have been plentiful; acknowledg- 
ment letters received from work- 
men as well as from executives 
have been grateful as well as en- 
thusiastic. A copy can be obtained 
by writing Koebel Diamond Tool 
Co., 9375 Grinnel avenue, Detroit. 
Also available without charge is a 
factory poster, size 11 x 17 inches, 
without advertising material, and 
bearing this inscription, “When any 
man adds a single hour to the pro- 
duction life of a tool, or makes that 
tool do better work, that man makes 
a worthwhile contribution to Amer- 
ican ideals and to America’s future.” 




















Suggestions Asked on Proposed 


Scrap Price Differential Schedule 


@ DIFFERENTIALS on all grades 
of iron and steel scrap and for all 
principal consuming and marketing 
centers have been issued as a ten- 
tative schedule by the price stabil- 
ization division of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. Copies 
of the schedule were mailed last 
week to various trade associations 
which will transmit them to mem- 


bers for comment. Instructions ac- 
companying the schedule asked that 
comment be submitted to the price 
stabilization division. 

The differentials are said to be in 
line with the suggestions offered at 
a meeting of scrap industry repre- 
sentatives with price stabilization 
division officials in Washington sev- 
eral weeks ago. 


Proposed differentials between 
scrap centers are based on the Pitts- 
burgh price of $21 for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel upon which the divi- 
sion insists. The schedule was 
worked out on the basis of trade 
paper quotations for the period Sept. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1940. 

Besides the dealers and brokers 
in the various cities named, steel 
mills, foundries and others interest- 
ed have been asked for comment. 
Unless comment in the form of seri- 
ous objections is received, the sched- 
ule probably will become official. 

Suggested differentials are listed 
in accompanying table. 











Railread Rails—3-foot No, 1 Ma- 


Hydraulic 
No. 1 Heavy No.2 Heavy Compressed Serap Rails & Under chinery Cast 
Melting Steel Melting Steel Sheet Scrap Proven Proven Proven 
Proven Proven Proven diff. diff. diff. 

diff. diff. aiff. Pittsburgh............ Base Baset Base§ 
WECM DUTEO. . occ cs cee ee Base Base Base ae _. +0.624 3.21 3.49 
ol ee aera 1.53 LET 2.29 Philadelphia ....... . tor #9 +-1.29$ 
PMUAGCIOMIR 6.5. .c ess 1.05 0.69 1.08 YOUNSStIOWN .. 6.0550: #4 leila oF 
YOUNSStIGWN .......... +-0.27 + 0.55 0.25 Cleveland ............ 11,933 0.38 +-0.92§ 
Cleveland ........... 0.71 0.18 1.20 Cincinnati* ........... 0.96% 1.50 0.28 
is lie» a re 3.89* 4.00* 5.04 St. Louis ............. 0.267 3.99 1.70 
St. Louis ............ 4.15* 5 faa 8.194 BIPMInghaMm ....6.656% 3.763 6.94 3.93 
PAIMINZAAM ..6.08 056 3.63 2.96 = BaIO.., . . . cco ccc aa 1.15 0.84 1.03 
Buffalo Eo easth eet ns 0.67 j A 2.79 RII oa oP ialis eee bean act mes ee8 2.5974 
PON fi sid SW Sly Sere eners 4.99* 4.87* 2.83 New York* ........... 3.763 feo oe 3.16 
INOW: TORK 80. oS ybS%s 5.36* 4.43* recat EROBTOM cn bec coisas si ees es 1.8511 
Se eee 6.87* 6.54* saad Export 

(Delivered dealers’ yard) : - coll 6.58 ees ees 
pees aa ian Eft Li pen *Dealers’ buying prices. Specified as “for rolling”. 
Seattle (net) pee 749 765 10.63 {2-foot and under.$ No. 1 cupola cast. *+*Automotive cast. 

eases 9 F oF — ttDelivered consumers’ yards. ***Not quoted. 

Export 

i. ae 5.25" rt 

Boston ae are 4.89* 4.68* 

*Dealers’ buying prices. +¥Auto heavy melting alloy Bundled Machine Shop —— 


Sheets Turnings Specialties 


free. tBundled sheets. ***Not quoted. 
Proven Proven Proven 
diff. diff. diff. 
Mined erines Bere owes Steet BOs) ae Base Base Base 
: Turnings Plate AxleTurnings (Chicago .............. 2.63 1.84 1.09 
at a! ae Philadelphia .......... 2.80 0.94 1.73 
to) Se ee Base iets Base ae oe os eseesers . oy 1.22 a : 
es Wikis os 655 ++ 5.28 1.43 heel eee 15 a : 
Philadelphia .......... *¥e% Base 1.34 ew 1.97° 5.94 7.6441 
Youngstown .......... * * tk ** * Ce _— 4.71 5.118 
ee 0.51 2.61 0.42 Birmingham .......... ane aa — 
Cincinnati ............ KK 5.34* ke CO ea 3.177 1.96 2.09 
Sy “ai __3.87 3.98" ees MIRE oc ors via nes ee on 5.80t 3.82 vos 
BALTHIN@HAM .......... weds 6.58 a New York ............ #4 5.444 ee 
cs cess es me a | 1.35 ++% eee ane 6.33 oe 
oc a er 3.05* 6.17% a *Loose sheet clips. *Old hydraulic bundles. tSheet 
ia vok. ....... KK 4.41% che clips. **Clean steel turnings. {ffTires only. S$Springs. 
REE ee 6.66* 5.46* ++ “**Not quoted. 
*Dealers’ buying prices. ***Not quoted. 
L Phos 
Short Shovel- Cast Iron Cast Iron Heavy Break- Railroad Billet tend 
ing Turnings Borings Lf arwheels able Cast Malleable & Punchings 
Proven Proven Proven Proven Proven Proven 
diff. diff. diff. diff. diff. diff. 
Pittsburgh UN ene, eee Base Base Base Bb), ae Base Base Base 
Chicago ids vecvasscers —2.58 1.50 1.76 80) a rr oes 1.49 4.21 
Papegeipnia .......... —" 0.43 + 0.30 Philadelphia .......... 1+-4.04 2.28 1.66 
Younwstown .......... anche niga +¢e Youngstown .......... oor oes “44 
oo a ae 3.04 —0.84 ee i) . ven 0.80 1.87 
Cincinnati ai tes — -6.35 mS if ol. = 4.56 slat 
St. Louis Lin ere —3.28* “78 —1.77 OS re + 0.22* 4.54 +e 
Birmingham ......... 5.617 6.82 —4.42 Birimenam.......6... mci sided #%% 
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Instructions Outlined for Obtaining 


Preference Ratings on Defense Work 


@ DETAILED instructions for fill- 
ing out application forms for 
preference ratings have been is- 
sued by the office of the Adminis- 
trator of Priorities. Contents of 
an application form are reproduced 
on page 41. 

Two copies of the application 
should be mailed to the Adminis- 
trator of Priorities, Federal Re- 
serve building, Washington. 

The application should, if pos. 
sible, contain all information which 
the applicant considers necessary, 
but if more space is required to 
answer a particular item, the sup- 
plementary information may _ be 
stapled to the application form. 

The _ priorities office has _ re- 
quested a separate application be 
filed for each case presented. “Each 
case,” it is explained, means each 
need for a particular kind of ma- 
terial, equipment or service (ex- 
cluding. labor) which can be filled 
by a single supplier and which is 
used in completing deliveries under 
a single contract except as out- 
lined in item 8A on the applica- 
tion form. Separate orders’ for 
material placed with a_ supplier 
may be included in one application 
if the material on the several or- 
ders is similar and is all to be 
used in filling the same contract. 

A single form should not be used 
for entirely different articles even 
though produced by the same firm. 
Where orders for the same ma- 
terial are given to several com- 
panies, a separate application for 
each supplier should be filled. 

Under “Applicant’s name” in the 
application form should be inserted 
the legal name of the company or 
individual requesting the rating. 

In the following detailed instruc- 
tions the item numbers and sub. 
designations correspond with those 
in the application form 


1. (a) The material on which 


priority is requested should be de- 
scribed in sufficient detail so as to 





be easily identified by the person 
examining the application. Quanti- 
ties needed should be stated exact- 
ly and should be limited to the 
amount actually required in filling 
the orders covered by item 8. If 
the exact dollar value of the ma- 
terial is not known, a reasonable 
estimate will be sufficient. 

(b) The “required delivery date’’ 
should be the latest date which 
will meet the requirements of the 
application. This information 
should be furnished even though 
the order has not been placed. If 
a series of deliveries are to be 
made, the complete schedule should 
be indicated. 

2. If the order has not been 
placed, the item should be answered 
“no,” together with an explanation 
of why it has not been placed, and 
the names of prospective suppliers 
should be given. If part of the 
material has been ordered and part 
of it is unordered, indicate what 
proportion has been ordered, and 
give the information requested as 
to the part ordered. 

(a) State the legal name of the 
supplier and the address to which 
communications concerning the or 
ders may be addressed. 

(b) The number of the order 
or contract is the identifying num- 
ber placed on it by the applicant. 





High, Wide and Handsome 


@ Steel doors for airplane hangars must 
be of tremendous size to accommodate 
the huge transport and clipper planes in 
service today. Illustrated below at left 
are vertical-lift, canopy-type doors, each 
42 x 162 feet. at LaGuardia Field, New 
York. At right below, are shown doors 
of the Glenn L. Martin Co.’s assembly 
plant at Baltimore, which are 300 feet 
wide and 43 feet 6 inches high. All 
were manufactured by Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O. 
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3. “Related applications” are 
those covering material to be used 
in the production of the same 
goods, for which the material de- 
scribed in item 1 is to be _ used. 
For example, if it is necessary to 
apply for a rating on steel, a hack 
saw, and an electric motor, refer- 
ence should be made, in answering 
item 3 of the application for steel, 
to the application for the hack saw 
and the electric motor; and in the 
application for an electric motor 
reference should be made to the 
hack saw and steel applications, 
etc. 

4. This item is pertinent if the 
applicant has already received a 
rating on part of the material ne- 
cessary to complete an order, but 
finds it necessary to apply for a 
rating on other material. Please 
furnish rating (and the number of 
the Preference Rating Certificate). 
If the preference rating is on an 
Army or Navy contract or an ex- 
tension thereof identify by number 
and indicate the type of material 
covered by the rating, e.g.: Ord- 
nance Department Contract No. 
825, machine guns, A-1. 

5. In accordance with the basic 
policy underlying the _ preference 
rating system, each applicant 
should try to solve his problem be- 
fore requesting a preference rat- 
ing. In the case of a request for 
new equipment, attempts to place 
the work with _ subcontractors 
should be made; in the case of raw 
materials or services, consideration 
should be given to the use of sub- 
stitutes; and reasonable attempts 
should have been made to obtain 
the material from other suppliers, 
including suppliers in various parts 
of the United States. Each of 
these efforts should be mentioned. 

6 and 7. A preference rating 
should not be requested for ma- 
terial or for a particular job if the 
applicant has on hand such ma- 
terial or similar material which 
might be used. 

8. All the space for the question 
may be used to answer any one 
section, since only one section is to 
be answered on a single applica 
tion. 

A. For 


purposes of this ques- 
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tion “U. S. Government” orders in- 
clude nonmilitary, as well as mili- 
tary orders. If the application 
covers productive equipment or fa- 
cilities which will be used to fill 
many orders, a general description 
of the orders will be sufficient, 
e.g.: Material to be used to fill 
orders of Pratt & Whitney and 
Curtiss-Wright for valves. If the 
material is to be used in a single 
order, describe only that order. 

B. “Subcontracts,” as used here- 
in, shall include (a) contracts for 
material between prime contractors 
and any persons; (b) contracts for 
related materials between such per- 
sons and any suppliers; (c) con- 
tracts for related materials at any 
stage of production or processing 
which directly or indirectly enter 
into or contribute to the production 
or processing of materials ulti- 
mately to be delivered by the 
prime contractor. For example, a 
steel producer is a subcontractor 
to a wheel manufacturer, who is 
a subcontractor to a tank manu- 
facturer. 

a. The name and address of the 
contractor should be that of its 
principal office. 

b. The description should make 
clear tlie use to which the materiai 
furnished by the applicant as to 
use and construction will be put 
by the prime contractor or the sub- 
contractor who will receive it. 


C. The answer to this item 
should make clear how the nation- 
al defense program will be _ fur- 
thered by the granting of prefer- 
ence to the order in question. It 
is understood that in certain cases, 
nonmilitary equipment may be of 
great importance, but the applicant 
is requested to make a careful] 
evaluation of this point before sub- 
mitting this application. 

9. If the shifts are other than 
8-hour, 5-day-a-week shifts, this 
fact should be noted. 

10. “Plant” means the _ factory 
or other production unit which is 
expected to make the material. If 
the product is to be made in sev- 
eral locations and assembled in an- 
other, give the location of the as- 
sembly point. It is contemplated 
that the applicant may have to 
obtain information from the _ pro- 
ducer in order to answer this item. 

Further information, if desired, 
may be obtained from the Ad- 
ministrator of Priorities, Informa- 
tion Section, Washington. 


@ Shipments of household wash- 
ers and ironers in January, 1941 
were 133,411 and 20,986, respective- 
ly, increases of 9.57 per cent and 
32.03 per cent over the previous 
record in January, 1937, states the 
American Washer and _ [roner 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chica- 


go. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR 
PREFERENCE RATING 


Circvlar No. 1 Contains Instructions for Preparation of Application 








Please use typewriter 








Applicant must be the concern which is to use the material, equipment i he 
called *‘material"’ 
A separate application must be filed for each case presented 
To the ADMINISTRATOR OF PRIORITIES, 
Federal Reserve Building 
Washington, D. C. 19 
Applicant 
Address 
hereby requests issuance of a Preference Rating for the following material 
1. (a) Quantity, description and approximate dollar value of material for which a ratings 
is requested. 
(b) Required delivery date: 
2. If order for material has been placed, state 
(a) Name and address of the supplier 
(b) Number of order 
Date of order 
Date delivery promised 
3. If the applicant is making other related applications for preference ratings at this 
time, list each application giving type of material and date of application 


4. If the applicant has already received a preference rating in connection with any por 
tion of the contract listed in item 8, describe the item rated, the rating, and ider 
tify by the number of the preference rating certificate or contract number 


5. What effort has the applicant made to secure the material described in item 1? 


6. If the applicant has in stock any material listed in item 1, state the amount of 


such material. 

(a) Will all such material in stock be used in completing the contract described 
item 8? 

(b) If all such material in stock will not be so used, give the amount 
and the reasons therefor 


To what extent can the applicant use a substitute for the material described in it 
1? Has the applicant any such material in stock? 


Answer only one Section—A, B, or ( 

8. A. If the applicant is to use the material for filling a United States Government con 
tract or order given directly to the applicant, insert here name of government 
department, number and date of contract, description of item being furnished 
quantity, dates of delivery requested, and other pertinent facts 

B. If the applicant is a sub-contractor of a prime U. S. Government contractor, state 
(a) Name and address of the prime contractor 
(b) Exact description of what the applicant is to furnish the prime contractor 
specifying quantities and delivery dates to be met 
(c) Identify the prime contract in accordance with the outline suggested in item 
SA, and give the preference rating if any 
C. If the applicant requires the material for purposes other than mentioned in items 
A and B, state fully the purpose for which it is to be used, and how the issuance 
of a rating will promote the defense program 


9. How many shifts are being employed in the plant or part of the plant, in which the 
material is to be used? 


10. Location of plant in which material is to be produced or assembled by supplier 


li. Any additional information which the applicant may wish to present 


Please include on this form all information you think relevant to the problem 
DO NOT SEND LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL OR EXPLANATION 


It is hereby certified that all of the material listed in Item 1 is essential to 
the completion of the contract listed in Item 8, that the quantities are not 
greater than needed for that contract and that the required delivery date 
is not earlier than the actual need for the material 


Name of Applicant 


Official Title 


Subscribed and sworn to before me_ this 
day of 194... 


Notary Public 
(SEAL) 











Plant Expansion Contracts Comprise 


Large Part of Week’s Defense Awards 


@ DEFENSE PLANT CORP. 
awards comprised a large part of 
defense contracts last week reported 
placed by the War and the Navy de- 
partments. Aggregate for the pe- 
riod was $62,628,288, with the 
Navy’s total slightly greater than 
that of the Army. 

War department reported Defense 
Plant Corp. agreements with the 
following: Curtiss Propeller di- 
vision of Curtiss-Wright Corp., New 
York, $5,221,100 for construction of 
a building, including machinery and 
equipment for manufacture of air- 
plane propellers at Beaver, Pa.; 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., $4,750,000 for a new plant for 
manufacture of ammunition brass 
and ammunition cups at Kenosha, 
Wis.; 

Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, $288,100 
for increased machinery and equip- 
ment for fabrication of outer-wing 
assemblies for Douglas Aircraft 
Corp.; 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., $11,500,000 for a plant, ma- 
chinery and equipment for manu- 
facture of cartridge cases at or near 
Indianapolis; 

Aeronautical Products Corp., De- 
troit, $495,880 for addition to pres- 
ent plant, machinery and equipment 
for fabrication of precision aircraft 
parts for landing gears, engines 
and carburetors. 

Contract was awarded by the 
Navy department to Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for construction, equip- 
ment and organization for operation 
of an ordnance plant near Canton, 
QO. Estimated cost is not to exceed 
$16,150,000. 

Other contracts reported last 
week by the War department: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Wa- 
tervliet, N. Y., steel rods, $225,595.08. 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 

aluminum bronze, $2235.87. 

American Locomotive Co., New York, 
springs, condenser, $6942. 

American Manganese Bronze Co., Holmes- 
burg, Pa., bronze case castings, $2800. 

American Transformer Co., Newark, 
N. J., transformers, $2690. 

Ames Baldwin Wyoming Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., shovels, $1797.26. 

Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, phosphor- 
ous bronze bars, bronze castings, tools 
and dies, $11,674.77. 

Apex Tool & Cutter Co. Inc., Shelton, 
Conn., tools, cutters $5276. 

Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co., Chicago, hy- 
draulic roll machines, $14,126.34. 

Arvey Corp., Jersey City, N. J., dise tar- 
gets, $5252.50. 

Associated Spring Corp., Wallace Barnes 
Co. division, Bristol, Conn., springs, 
$5663.10. 

Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., shap- 
ers, $6600. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, IL, cut- 
ters, $1518.08, 
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Barwood & Co., Philadelphia, inspection 
gages, $5272.80. 

Belknap Hardware Co. Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., crowbars, $2938.41. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Marine division, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., repeaters, $4125. 

Benson, L. A., Co. Inc., Cleveland, ream- 
ers, $1925.80. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
Steel, nuts, $15,289.20. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., 
saws and grinders, $4190.58. 

Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., draw 
presses, $23,362. 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allentown, 
Pa., tools, $1019.50. 

Bridesburg Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
tools, $2746. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., lathes, thread gages, milling ma- 
chine attachments, $47,959.97. 

Cape Ann Tool Co., Pigeon Cove, Mass., 
steel forgings, $6112. 

Carboloy Co. Inc., Philadelphia, tools, 
$2520. 

Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., steel 
rods, $226,874.34. 

Central Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, steel, 
$1051.48. 

Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
electric drills, $4030. 

Colonial Broach Co., Detroit, broach sec- 
tions, $4539.20. 

Colton, Arthur, Co., Detroit, tablet ma- 
chines, $120,617. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., small arms materiel, 
$1413.92. 

Conkey, W. B., Co., Hammond, Ind., tar- 
gets, $36,986. 

Curley, W. & L. E., Troy, N. J., telescopes, 
$8520. 

Dana Tool-D Nast Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, drills, $12,923.63. 

Daniels, C. R., Inc. New York, metallic 
belt links, tool rolls, $33,493.02. 

Delta Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, press, $1900. 

Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, O., 
conveying equipment, $26,490. 

DeSanno, A. P., & Sons Inc., Phoenixville, 
Pa., grinding wheels, $1981.91. 

Detroit Broach Co. Ine., Detroit, broach 
section details, $2784.30. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons Inc., Philadelphia, 
armor plates, $26,200.40. 

Eaton Mfg. Co., Detroit, springs, $6280. 

Elgin Softener Corp., Elgin, [ll., wate 
softening unit, $1071. 

Evans’, John, Sons Inc., Philadelphia, 
springs, $1058. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Continental Tool Works 
division, Detroit, mills, $1477. 

Federal Electric Co. Inc., Chicago, sirens, 
$2501.10. 

Federal Prison Industries Inc., Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, tool steel 
boxes, $3118.49. 

Foster, Miller & Bierly Inc., Philadelphia, 
cast steel wheels, $1069. 

General Electric Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
lighting fixtures, $3307.50. 

General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, O., 
vertical boring and turning mills. $321,- 
O14. 

Grainger-Rush Co., Pawtucket, R. [I., 
cable, $10,907.97. 

Great Southern Box Co. Inc., New Or- 
leans, wire boxes, $1116. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., taps, $2689.80. 

Hadley Special Tool Co. Inc., Boston, 
carbon removing tools, $38,539.20. 
Hamilton Metal Products Co., Hamilton, 

O., steel chests, $1400. 

Hanson-Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., 
thread gages, $2149.74. 

Hanssen’s, Louis, Sons Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, hardware, $8780.14. 

Hardinge Bros. Inc., Elmira, N. Y., lathes, 
$3200.15. 

Hart, Earle, Woodworking Machine Co., 





Tannewitz Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
band saws, $1244. 

Hawkridge Bros. Co., Boston, tool steel, 
$1520.80. 

Heppenstall Co., Bridgeport, Conn., steel, 
$3168. 

Hydraulic Controls Inc., Chicago, hy- 
draulic steering sets, $3055.50. 

Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Ipswich, Mass., 
general lighting units, $1127.85. 

Ideal Upholstering Co., Springfield, Mass., 
small arms materiel, $3270.75. 

Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., Rockford 
Ill., milling machines, $175,500. 

International Engineering Works Inc., 
Framingham, Mass., steel chests, 
$2306.25. 

JCH Automatic Machine Works, Phila- 
delphia, artillery ammunition com- 
ponents, $1237.50. 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., lathes, $148,677.25. 

Kidde, Walter, & Co. Inc., New York, fire 
extinguishers, $12,014.88. 

Kux-Lohner Machine Co., Chicago. tablet 
presses, $106,390. 

Landau, A., Co., Philadelphia, tools, 
$2696. 

Landis, A. B., Sons Inc., Philadelphia, 
artillery ammunition components, 
$2349. 

Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L., 
drills, $13,650. 

Louisville Electric Mfg. Co., Louisville, 
Ky., power hacksaws, $4646. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., calipers, 
$1182. 

McArdle & Cooney Inc., Philadelphia, pipe 
cutting and threading machines, $2593. 

McGonegal Mfg. Co., East Rutherford, 
N. J., grinders, $2631.30. 

McKiernan-Terry Corp., Dover. N. J., 
pneumatic staking machines. $10,860. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J., tools, $1637.30. 

Martell & Feree, Philadelphia, tractors, 
$3966. 

Maxscn, W. L., Corp., New York, range 
drums, $20,945.50. 

Metal Specialties Co., Cincinnati, O., ar- 
tillery ammunition components, $760,- 
972. 

Mohawk Machine & Tool Co., New York, 
gages, $6954. 

Montgomery Elevator Co., Moline, III, 
elevators, $12,894. 

Moore Special Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
tools, $1732. 

Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich., 
brass rod, $89,599.25. 

Murdock Tool Co., Detroit, counterbore 
pilots, $3175. 

National Lead Co., St. Louis, litharge and 
lead, $1090.25. 

National Machine Tool Co., Racine, Wis., 
hand shears, $1069. 

New York Thread Grinding Corp., New 
York, gages, $1222.10. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
division, West Hartford, Conn., drill 
assemblies, thread gages, $8815.84. 

Normoyle, John J., Co., Moline, I1l., post 
grinder tool, $1350. 

Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O., 
seamless steel, $2367.30. 

Parent Metal Products Co., Philadelphia, 
steel sheiving, $43,465.76. 

Pennsylvania Electric Steel Casting Co., 
Hamburg, Pa., steel castings, $2870.87. 

Pennsylvania Tool & Mfg. Co., York, Pa., 
gages, $23,675. 

Peters Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
hoppers, $2895. 

Peterson Bros. Tool Co., Milford, Mass., 
gages, $6755. 

Poor & Co., Canton, O., drop forgings, 
$2016. 

Porter Forge & Furnace Inc., Everett, 
Mass., steel forgings, $1613.91. 

Press, V. & O., Co., Hudson, N. Y., draw 
presses, $2697. 

Proctor & Schwarts Inc., Philadelphia, 
dryers, $1375. 

Putnam Tool Co., Detroit, end mills, 
$1185. 

Reece Button Hole Machine Co., Boston, 
phosphor bronze rods, $1218. 

Reed Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., wrenches, $13,- 
379.95. 

Remington Arms Cu. Inec., Bridgeport, 
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Conn., small arms materiel, $29,922.81. 

Republic Steel Corp., Steel & Tubes divi- 
sion, Cleveland, welded steel tubing, 
$3186.70. 

Reska Spline Products Co., Detroit, 
thread gages, $3644. 

Root, B. M., Co., York, Pa., saws, 
$4790.25. 

Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit, steel, 
$26,341.20. 

Ryerson & Sons, Chicago, rings, $1293.20. 

Savage Arms Corp., J. Stevens Arms Co. 
division, Chicopee Falls, Mass., small 
arms materiel, $5962.80. 

Simplicity Pattern Co., Niles, Mich., tar- 
gets, $12,985. 

Snap-Cn Tools Corp., Kenosha, Wis., 
wrenches, $3324.25. 

Somerville Machine & Foundry Co., 
Somerville, Mass., bronze castings, 
$7495.23. 

Standard Machinery Co., Providence 
R. I., draw presses, $9266. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa., nuts, $1836. 

Starrett, L. S., Co., Athol, Mass., calipers, 
$9500.80. 

Stokes, F. J., Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
presses, $196,950. 

Sun Mfg. Co., Chicago, motor testers, 
$2625. 

Swind Machinery Co., Cincinnati, drilling 
machines, $7992. 

Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, dust col- 
lection system, Frankford = arsenal, 
Philadelphia, $1750. 

Thurston Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L, 
saws, mills, $2649.70. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Wisconsin Axle 
division, Oshkosh, Wis., hubs $3205.86. 

Tools & Gages Inc., Cleveland, guges 
$6891. 

Torq Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland, at 
tachments for drilling machines, $4305. 

Tri-Metal Products Corp., Conshohocken, 
Pa., manganese bronze base castings, 
$1504. 

Udylite Corp., Detroit, anodes, $1800. 

Union Spring & Mfg. Co., New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., steel springs, $18,496.50. 

Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass., cut- 
ting tools, drills, mills, hobs, $12,652.58. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, 
dies, steel forgings, $4337.55. 

Universal Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, 
Pa., steel rods, $226,143.42. 

Vineo Corp., Detroit, gages, $11,784.70. 

Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co., Beloit, 
Wis., electric brake wheel units, $59,- 
991.75. 

Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., ac- 
cumulators, $1275. 

Weinstein, S., Supply Co., New York, 
hardware, $8041.50. 

Weldon Tool Co., Cleveland, cutters, 
$1238.80. 

Wellman, S. K., Co., Cleveland, clutch 
facings, rivets and washers, $19,323.88. 

Western Cartridge Co., Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. division, New Haven, 
Conn., small arms materiel, $35,040. 

Whitney, Baxter D., Co., Winchendon, 
Mass., planers, $3359. 

Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, 
Mass., carrier plates, $1248. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., tube and flange assemblies, 
$1541.40. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., sheet steel, $5239.49. 

Zimmerman Steel Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, 
castings, $4879.46. 

Corps of Engineers Awards 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve- 
land, repair parts, duplicating ma- 
chines, $50,134.58. 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J., drafting equipment, 
rotary offset presses, $18,167.50. 

Anderson, Dorsey C., Philadelphia, weld- 
ing outfits, $8193.78. 

Brown, Arthur, & Co., New York, pro- 
tractors, $962.50, 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., trac- 
tors, $9201.43. 

County Supply Co., Plainfield, N. J., drills, 
$14,512.25. 

Electrical Industrial Equipment & Supply 
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Corp., Baltimore, lighting fixtures, 
$1725.44. 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Aurora 
Ill., pneumatic tools, $14,067.20. 

Louisville Electric Mfg. Co., Louisville, 
Ky., power hack saws, $689.10. 

Milburn, Alex, Co., Baltimore, welding 
and cutting outfits, $670.62. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., copper cable, 
$19,770. 

Pease, C. F., Co., Chicago, reproduction 
equipment, $4101.25. 

Sidney Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O., 
lathes, $4791. 

Smith Welding Equipment Corp., Minne- 
apolis, welding and cutting outfits, 
$1253. 

Western Hardware & Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, bench grinders, $5886.13. 
York Corrugating Co., York, Pa., corru- 

gated pipe, $2850. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 
American Box Corp., San _ Francisco, 
trunk lockers, $338,934.16. 
Atkins, E. C., & Co., Indianapolis 
butchers’ saws $2806.65. 
Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co., Cambridg: 
Mass., tin cake pans, $3301.49. 
Ehret-Day Co., Asbury Park, N. J., con- 
struction of automotive shop building, 
Aberdeen proving ground, Maryland, 


$247,806. 

Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, trucks, 
$13,740.80. 

General Motors, Detroit, trucks, $10,- 
417.75. 

Green & Wilson, Waterville, Me., re- 
placement of wharf, Ft. Levett, Maine, 
$44,842, 

Miller, A. J., Auto Cruiser Co., Belle 
fontaine, O., 2-wheel trailers. $1159.15 

Mion Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga., para- 
chute building, parachute training 
building and boiler house, Lawson 
field, Ft. Benning, Georgia, $231,460. 

Olson Construction Co. and Dobson & 
Robinson, Lincoln, Nebr., pump house 
and equipment, Ogden ordnance depot, 
Utah, $3858. 

Protectoseal Co. of America Inc., Chicago 
gasoline cans, $4906.44 

Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, O., cor 
rugated nesting cans, $263.20 

Snodgrass, Ellis C., Portland, Me., remov- 
al and replacement of wharves, Ft 
Foster, New Hampshire, $45,000. 

Tidmarsh Engineering Co., Tucson, Ariz., 
horizontal, centrifugal booster pumps 
and accessories, Ft. Huachuca, Arizona, 
$11,395. 

Village Blacksmith Folks, Watertown 
Wis., butchers’ cleavers, $2079. 

Walker Moody Construction Co Ltd., 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AREAS AND TYPES 
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TOTAL: $11,495.3 MILLION 
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@ Distribution, by areas and types, of national defense contracts awarded by the 

War and Navy departments from June 13, 1940, to Jan. 31, 1941. Aggregate of awards 

for the period was $11,495,300,000. Total of contracts placed in each state is in 

millions of dollars. Distribution by areas and type of contract is represented in 

per cent. Chart was compiled by National Industrial Conference Board. New 
York, from government reports 
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Honolulu, T. H., additions to sewage 
disposal plant, Schofield barracks, 
Hawaii, $59,172. 

Watson Automotive Equipment Co., 
Washington, ambulances, $119,160. 
Wing Electric Co., Worthington, O., un- 
derground electric distribution system, 

Ft. Hayes, Ohio, $10,455. 

Wintroath Pumps Inc., Alhambra, Calif., 
deep well turbine pump, electric con- 
trol and equipment, Ft. Huachuca, 
Arizona, $8793. 


Air Corps Awards 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, 
Calif., airplanes, $1,195,864. 


Chemical Warfare Service Awards 
Ellis, George D., & Sons Ine., Phila- 
delphia, faceforms, $5924.70. 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., West Allis, Wis., 
shipping containers, $14,320.70. 


Medical Corps Awards 


Buck X-Ograph Co.,, St. Louis, X-ray field 
units, developing units, $6793. 

Case Crane & Kilbourne Jacobs Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., trailer trucks, $13,296. 
Condit, P. N., Boston, conductor tubes, 

$1620. 
Sklar, J., Mfg. Co., New York, vein retrac- 
tors, $1400, 


¢ 


Navy department last week re- 
ported the following: 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Awards 


Alteneder, Theo., & Sons., Philadelphia, 
drawing instruments, $7700. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
aluminum alloy, $22,509. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn, 
copper-nickel-alloy sheets, condenser 
tubes, brass tubing, $132,160.58. 

American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., shackles, $49,840.60. 

American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., El- 
mira, N. Y., portable fire extinguishers, 
$99,052.50 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
jackstays, ropes, pendants, lines, 
electric cable, $385,977.93. 

Amthor Testing Instrument Co. Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., portable tachometers, 
$8137.50. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
electric cable, $149,391.20. 

Arma Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., dead reck- 
oning equipment, $35,278.15. 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, 
pencil sharpeners, $12,618.75. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Standard 
Steel Works division, Philadelphia, 
steel propeller shafts, $59,594.90. 

Bates Mfg. Co., New York, paper per- 
forators, $12,885. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
Steel bars, $11,058.80. 

Blackburn-Smith Mfg. Co. Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J., duplex strainers, $10,452. 

Bristol Aircraft Corp., Bristol, Va., life 
floats, $193,322.50. 

California Steel Products Co., San Fran- 
cisco, mooring buoys, $83,069. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., copper tubing, $12,388.90. 

Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., steam 
winches, $32,630 

Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L, electric cable, $276,967.60. 

Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., mooring buoys, $91,672.06. 

Crane Co., Chicago, composition and steel 
gate valves, $108,640. 

Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Trenton, N. J., electric cable, $99,148. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Curtiss Propeller 
division, Caldwell, N. J., propeller 
blades, $17,000. 

Dekom Shipbuilding Corp., New York, 
floating work shops, $440,000. 

Earle Gear & Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
set of racks and pinions, $53,520. 

Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, practice 
bombs, $12,300. 

Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, IIL, 
stop watches, $93,620. 
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Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, motor Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., 


trucks, $47,003. four-wheel trailers, $34,172.20. 
Force, William A., & Co. Inc., Brooklyn, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, air com- 
N. Y., numbering machines, $8250. pressors, $380,771. 


Insinger Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
vashing machines, $11.360. 

International Nickel Co. Ine. New 
York, alloy nickel, copper and nickel- 
chromium-alloy, $1,580,150.10. 

Kittle Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, practice 
bombs, $19,350. 


General Cable Corp., New York, electric 
cable, $312,611.65. 

General Motors Corp., Cleveland Diesel 
Engine division, Cleveland, diesel en- 
gine generator sets, $152,427. 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., tur- 
ret lathes, $62,055. 


Graybar Electric Co. Inec., New York, Lamar Indicating Fuse Corp., Pittsburgh, 
four-way clamps, $32,552. fuse indicators, $5539. 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa., Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass., 


comparing watches, $9066.30. drilling machines, $7300. 


Herring, Hall, Marvin Safe Co., Hamil- L’Hommedieu, Chas. F., & Sons Co., Chi- 
ton, O., burglar-resisting safes, cago, motor generator sets, $10,741. 
$5674.50. Lionel Corp., New York, compensating 





PURCHASES UNDER 


(In Week Ended Feb. 21) 


Iron and Steel Products Commodity Amount 


Aluminum & Brass Co., Lockport, N. Y.............. Cylinders $13,500.75 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., American Forge 
division, Chicago EN cere ns. 5 ath eked Bias. ave Forgings 111,600.00 
Ames, W. R., Co., San Francisco , i édedbes ode os apo ammunition boxee . 224212.00 
Anderson, Albert & J. M., Mfg. Co., Boston ........... Cartridge cases 1,623,930.00 
Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa. ... See eee ees 94,399.41 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., Chicago A Oe ee Socket wrenches 167,485.19 
Atlas-Ansonia Co., New Haven, Conn. ............. Fuse parts 484,000.00 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco Pet lok Wire rope 46,212.00 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corp., New York ............ Fabricated steel 3,699,985.01 
Bridgeport Thermostat Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn..... Bomb bodies, fins 217,728.00 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Washington .......... Sheet steel, steel 324,982.62 
Columbia Steel Co.) Ban Francisco .......c0sccccaes Reinforcement bars, 
wire rope 35,713.60 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo.......... Storage tanks 56,694.20 
Crane Co., Chicago a a Pe eee Valves 21,163.50 
Frasse, Peter A., & Co. Inc., New York ea We ticle .. Steel tubes 15,410.20 
Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland . Cartridge cases 491,000.00 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati ae eer err 10,547.00 
Greene-Wolf Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. .............. Unions 14,934.00 
Hager, C., & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., St. Louis..... ..... Hinge hasps 22,602.77 
Hard Mfg. Co., Buffalo . LAE Meee Sealy ty eet eee Metal litters 23,628.00 
Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia ........... Doors, scuttles 894,374.67 
Hoover Co., North Canton, O. ...................... Fuse parts 3,923,300.00 
Kutztown Foundry & Machine Corp., Kutztown, Pa... Bed plates 15,764.00 
Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co., San Francisco...... Wire rope 39,243.00 
Maclane Hardware Co., New York ....... sahkskes!ss <n 84,115.50 
Milwaukee Stamping Co., Milwaukee ............... Canister bodies 43,475.00 
Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles ........... Cartridge cases 2,664,000.00 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., Niles, O. hte ibis ova¥e & ER OS 24,980.00 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh ............. Bolts 23,384.21 
Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, Nebr. .................. Steel for bridge 12,581.41 
Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland ..... n @ We e/g Oia: 4 wae 12,776.00 
Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles ..... , ; - . Socket wrenches 81,330.09 
Risdon Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, Conn. ................ Grommets 67,296.20 
Slaymaker Lock Co., Washington a Sarin ota Bolts 15,048.31 
Spetnagel Hardware Co., Chillicothe, O. cvaesses MORCST Tins 13,274.64 
Struthers Wells-Titusville Corp., Titusville, Pa......... Forgings 172,152.00 
Tayior Wharton Iron & Steel Co., New York .......... Steel cylinders 101,292.50 
Veit & Young, Philadelphia ..... AS a ees ae Blanks 13,226.00 
Weatherhead Co., Cleveland .......... Vicks Kix weeteee ate Fuse parts 1,032,000.00 
Weinstein, S., Supply Co., New York ............... Chisels 10,341.30 
Westergard Boat Works Inc., Rockport, Tex........... Hull and fittings 240,628.00 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. Fuse parts 944,000.00 
Williams, 7. GC. nt, acenroorn, Mich. ........6..0.65 Heating units 59,098.80 
York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa. ee er eee 13,894.35 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. ...... Bar steel 61,966.00 


Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 








Aluminum Co, of America, Pittsburgh ..... sid a Alloy aluminum, 

conductors and as- 

semblies $51,814.66 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. ee Brass 11,894.50 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. .......... Cartridge cases 2,664,240.00 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Waterbury, Conn.. Brass rod, cartridge 

cases, brass 852,282.52 
Chelsea Clock Co., Chelsea, Mass. pk p hoe 6 TN Clocks 66,030.00 
Columbian Bronze Corp., Freeport, N. Y. .... es . Bronze castings 12,250.00 
Doehler Die Casting Co., Pottstown, Pa. ............. Nozzles, booster cups 62,986.00 
ceneral Fire: aren Gore, weerrolt . 2... 6. eden secs Fire extinguishers 10,470.00 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. tities os Shee 5 38,832.64 
Harvey Metal Corp., Chicago ........................ Forgings 73,614.48 
International Silver Co., New Yor Be ay! 2 eae 1 ; Silverplated ware 29,210.46 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., New York ..... Brass pipe 41,715.95 
Rembrandt Lamp Corp., Chicago .............. .... Bridge lamps 18,380.00 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore .............. Cartridge brass 47,500.00 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn, ................. Condenser tubes 12,771.20 
Scrimgeour, William, Washington .................. Forks 70,880.00 
Wallace, R., & Sons Mfg: Co., Wallingford, Conn.. . Silver-plated ware 110,368.55 

STEEL 























binnacles, $52,500. 

Lloyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia, 
ring machines, $14,736. 

Lummus Co., New York, air 
$38,597.44. 

Market Forge Co., Everett, Mass., sound- 
ing machine sinkers, two-wheel trucks 
and stands, $44,370. 


piston 


ejectors, 


Mathes Lewin Co., East St. Louis, IIl., 
copper tubing, $18,857.40. 
Metalite Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, scoops, 


$15,552. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
parts and tools for portable, 
actuated tools, $43,832.21. 


Pittsburgh, 
powder- 


Morse Diving Equipment Co. Inec., Bos- 
ton, air pumps, diving apparatus, $17,- 
657.40. 


Machinery and Other Equipment Commodity 

Allith-Prouty Inc., Danville, Ill. .......... Stand assemblies $88,750.00 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. Winches 32,207.00 
Babcock Printing Press Corp., New London, Conn.. Machining forgings 607,500.00 
Bay City Shovels Inc., Bay City, Mich. Crane truck 14,400.00 
Blakeslee, G. S., & Co., Chicago Potato peelers 14,361.75 
Bradford Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati Lathes 241,735.00 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence. R. I. Milling machines 16,469.00 
Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati Grinders Inc., 

a ee Yo rhs eee Milling machines 21,720.00 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. ‘Hartford, Conn... Dishwashers 68,770.00 
Copeland Refrigeration Corp., Sidney, O. Refrigerators 25,306.00 
Davenport Besler Corp., Davenport, Iowa Locomotives 125,250.00 
DeLaval Separator Co., New York ..... bi Oil purifying units 10,745.00 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. Pumps 1,350,000.00 
Dutton-Lainson Co., Hastings, Nebr. Shell 206,323.20 
Easton Car & Construction Co., Easton, Pa. Electric trucks 11,125.50 
Ellicott Machine Corp., Baltimore Dredge 1,525,500.00 
Farnham Mfg. Co., Buffalo Roll forming 

machines 10,326.48 
Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, O. ‘ Locomotives 125,250.00 
Gammons-Holman Co., Manchester, Conn. ... Reamers 11,124.50 
General Electric Co., Washington Locomotive 26,090.00 
General Machine Co., Newark, N. J. ........ ayaee Blenders 44,974.00 
General Motors Corp., Cleveland Diesel Engine di- Generator engine 

WIN) TNR gS cbs oc ne Wee Be parts 12,806.94 
Gosiger, C. H., Machine Co., Dayton, O. PR i's «urd Lathes 240,109.80 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass..... Gages 51,557.54 
Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O. Dishwashers 22,783.25 
Hussmann-Ligonier Co., St. Louis. 41 RO ip (Peg Se Refrigerators 31,205.00 
Imperial Machine & Foundry Corp., Long Island, N. Y. Potato peelers 13,750.00 
Independent Engineering Co. Inc., O'Fallon, Ill. Portable helium 

purification lab- 

oratories 124,840.00 
Jacobson & Co. Inc., New York Engine test equip- 

ment 18,847.84 
Kinsey, E. A., Co., Indianapolis Grinders 15,214.00 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., Milwaukee Cranes 172,560.00 
Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland Milling machine 39,458.70 
Linn Mfg. Corp., Morris, N. Y. ... Tractor trucks 26,155.08 
Liquid Carbonie Corp., New York Soda fountains 73,417.50 


Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., 
Lucks, Oscar, Co., Seattle 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge port, 
McKiernan- Low's Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
McLachlan, F. S., Co. Inc., New York 
Miller-Dunn ape Miami, Fla. : 

Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. 
Montgomery Elevator Co., Moline, Ill. 
Nathan-Straus-Duparquet Inc., New York 
Oaegoeod: (o.,.. Marion, ©... 2.66.2)... 

Pollak Mfg. Co., Arlington, N. J. 

Porter, H. K., Co. Inc., Pittsburgh 

Price Bros. Inc., Frederick, Md. eee 
Puilman Standard Car Mfg. Co., Butler, Pa. 
Read Machinery Co. Inc., York, Pa. . 
Sealed Power Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
Sidney Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. ap 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va. 
Smith’s, John E., Sons Co., Buffalo 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston 


Talon In¢ Meadville, Pa. se pe 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 
Vandyck Churchill Co., New York 

Walker Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin, Racine, 
Warren Steam Pump Co. Inc., New York 
Willys-Overland Motors Inec., Toledo, O 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 


*Estimated. 


Wis. 


WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


Cincinnati 


Conn. 


a 


Harrison, | N. 


National Electric Products Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, electric cable, $18,585.10. 

Niagara Searchlight Co., Niagara Falis, 
N. Y., electric flashlights, $39,014.98, 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., electric cable, 
$239,347.08. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
steel bolts and nuts, $119,330.57. 

Oliver Machinery Corp., New York, 
less sanders, $24,730. 

Outboard, Marine & Mfg. Co., 
Motors division, Milwaukee, 
motors, $65,429.52. 

Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
motor spare parts, $15,823.24. 


end 


outboard 


marine 


Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, cable 
testing machines, $14,000. 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., 


Evinrude 





Amount 





Lathes 32,648.00 
Bakery machines yf Pi bas hy 
Gage assemblies 459,185.00 
Boat crane 109,600.00 
Exhaust systems 31,430.00 
Diving apparatus 34,260.00 


64,360.00 
59,916.00 
12,894.00 
24,280.00 


Gages 

Lathes 

Elevators 
Refrigerators 


Crane 20,500.00 
Bomb racks 65,000.00 
Locomotives 282,000.00 
Antenna 12,116.50 
Machining shell 590,000.00 
Mixers 20,925.00 
Diesel engine parts 30,831.00 
Lathes 52,533.00 
Cranes 13,935.00 
Lathe 11,372.00 
Food cutters 15,975.00 


Diesel engine parts 57,523.50 

Blower, packing 
rings 

Gages 

Roller assemblies 


46,956.14 
27,544.50 
15,005.76 


Boring mill 24,835.00 
Jacks 12,284.00 
Pumps 708,328.00 
Shell 8,862,040.00 
Condensing plant 


equipment, pumps 60,233.00 
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Habirshaw Cable & Wire division, New 


York, electric cable, $276,214.50 

Pierce, F. J., Pasadena, Calif... outboard 
motors and spare parts, $52,090.92 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, steel bolts, $22,000.71 

Polarized Products Corp., Whitestone, 
Queens, L. I., New York, polarizing 


Plates, $19,840. 


Pump Engineering Service Corp., Cleve- 
land, engine-driven fuel pumps, $88,- 
971. 

Reiner, John, & Co. Ine., Long Island 
City, N. Y., diesel engine generato! 
sets, $280,286.10 

Reo Motors Inc., Lansing, Mich., motor 
trucks, $32,936.40. 


teynold-Robson Supply Co., Frankford 


Philadelphia, motor generator’ sets, 
$17,514. 

Rockbestos Products Corp., New Haven, 
Conn., electric cable, $17,448.30 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., wire rope and strand, $19,425.40 

Rooksby, E. J., & Co., Philadelphia, port- 
able boring bars, $28,865 

Savory Inc., Newark, N. J., tin pie plates, 
steel fry pans, $26,400 

Scrimgeour, William, Washington, meat 
chopping (grinding) machines, $9933 

Simmons Co., New York, troop standee 


berths, $32,681. 
Submarine Signal Co., 
$16,235.10. 


Boston, regulators, 


Superior Metal Products Co., St. Paul, 
practice bombs, $54,360. 

Taylor-Parker Co. Inc., Norfolk, Va., 
milling’ machine cutters and saws, 
$28,226.67. 

Taylor, S. G., Chain Co., Hammond, Ind 
chains and fittings, $17,072.29 

Thermandor Electrical Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles, practice bombs, $119,700 

Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, O., prac- 


,350. 
Corp., 
blades, 


bombs, $57 
Aircraft 
propeller 


tice 
United 
Conn., 


East Hartford 
$20,850 

, Rich- 

$16,- 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co. Inc 
mond, Va., composition valves, 
522. 


Wall, P., Pittsburgh 


Mfg. Supply Co., 


practice bombs and suspension bands 
$286,960. 

Walworth Co., New York, composition 
valves, $11,186. 

Welding, J. K., Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


$491,000 
York, 


floating workshops, 
Willis, E. J., Co., New 
$24,500. 


bilge pumps, 


Wire Rope Corp. of America Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., steel wire rope, $87,323 
Woodhaven Metal Stamping Co. Ine 


Brooklyn, N. Y., light wells, $15,000 


Young, H. G. W., Co., 

cubing and slicing machines, 
Corp., 
aluminum 


vegetable 
$34,758.75 


30ston, 


Long 
litters, 


Jamaica, 
pole 


Zimmer-Thomson 
Island, N. Y., 
$34,350. 


Aircraft Industry’s Hiring 
Rate Gains 250°, 


@ A year ago a total of 29 eastern 
and western manufacturers of air- 
planes, engines, and propellers were 


in Year 


hiring 1491 new employes’ each 
week; now 5195 new workers are 
being added to aircraft payrolls 


according to the Aero- 
Commerce of 


each week, 
nautical Chamber of 
America, Washington. 

“This national increase of approxi- 
mately 250 per cent in the period of 
a year, coupled with tremendous ex- 
pansion programs and development 


of more rapid production methods, 
indicates the manner in which the 
American aircraft industry is co- 


operating for national defense.” 





Activities of Steel Users, Makers 


@ MONARCH Macnine Tool Co.’s 
$650,000 plant addition in Sidney, 
O., which was started Jan. 17, will 
be finished ahead of schedule and 
operations will begin by March 10, 
according to Wendell E. Whipp, 
president. Monarch’s plant is op- 
erating on a two-shift basis of 60 
hours a week and shipments in the 
first two months this year were 120 
per cent over shipments in the first 
two months of 1940. The entire out- 
put is going into defense. 
+ 

McNally Pittsburgh Mfg. Corp., 
Chicago, has acquired all patents 
and manufacturing rights formerly 
owned by Koppers-Rheolaveur Co., 
Pittsburgh. A sales and engineer- 
ing office will be located in the Kop- 
pers building, Pittsburgh, and both 
the McNally Pittsburgh and the Kop- 
pers-Rheolaveur lines of coal prep- 
aration equipment will be repre- 
sented in this branch office. Former 
Koppers-Rheolaveur personnel will 
be in charge. 

ae 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has opened a new ware- 
house and office building at 4915 
Pacific boulevard, Los Angeles. 

J 

Glyco Products Co. Ince., has 
moved its offices, plant and labora- 
tories from 148 Lafayette street, 
New York, to larger quarters at 230 
King street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

+” 

F. W. Stewart Mfg. Co., 340 West 
Huron street, Chicago, maker of au- 
tomobile supplies and hardware, has 
acquired a three-story building at 
4311 Ravenswood avenue, and will 
transfer its operations there in 
April. 

° 

Plant, equipment and all facilities 
of A-B-C Mfg. Co., 221-223 South 
Fourth street, Quincy, IIl]., have been 
purchased by Morris P. Neal, and 
the corporate nmame_ has_ been 
changed to A-B-C Packaging Ma- 
chine Co. 

a 

G & N Mfg. Co., 11610 Madison 
avenue, Cleveland, Elmer H. Griese, 
president, manufacturer of high- 
pressure hydraulic diecasting ma- 
chines, has opened a new machining 
and assembly plant at Bucyrus, O. 
The Cleveland plant will be devoted 
to flame-cutting and weld-fabricating 
machine parts for machining and 
assembly at Bucyrus. 

+ 

Printing Plates Research Inc. has 
been formed to promote a three-year 
research program at Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, O., 
aimed at development of new prod- 
ucts and new uses for the manufac- 
turing facilities of electrotype and 
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stereotype foundries. About 7500 
tons of electrotype metal and 1500 
tons of copper are used by the in- 
dustry annually. Research will be 
under direction of Dr. Bruce W. 
Gonser and Dr. R. M. Schaffert of 
the Battelle technical staff. F. W. 
Kreber, Van Bolt-Kreber Electrotype 
Co., Columbus, O., is president of 
Printing Plates Research Inc. 


. 


Auburn Central Mfg. Corp., Con- 
nersville, Ind., successor to Auburn 
Automobile Co., is preparing to 
manufacture airplane wings, having 
received an order totaling several 
million dollars. Buchard Wilson, 
formerly associated with Vultee Air- 
craft Ine. of California, has been 
named general superintendent for 
the aircraft division of the Auburn 


plant. 
7 


International Selling Corp., ores 
and chemicals, New York, has 
moved its offices from 26 Beaver 
street to 67 Broad street. 


January Steel Payrolls 
$96,234,000, New Peak 


@ January steel payrolls established 
a new record of $96,234,000, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. This compares with $91,- 
233,000 in December, and $82,827,- 
000 in January, 1940. (Previous 
peak was $94,322,000 in April, 1937. 

Employment increased sharply to 
598,000, compared with 585,000 in 
December, and 556,000 in January 
a year ago. All-time record was 
630,000 in August and September, 
1937. 

Wage-earning employes averaged 
86.6 cents an hour, against 86.5 
cents in December, and 83.5 in Jan 
uary, 1940. Average work week 
in January was 39.2 hours, com- 
pared with 37.6 in December and 
37.1 a year ago. 


Weirton Expansion Held 
Necessary for Defense 


@ Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. 
Va., a National Steel Corp. subsi- 
diary, has been issued a certificate 
of necessity for a new blast furnace, 
45 coke ovens and other facilities to 
be constructed at Weirton (STEEL, 
Jan. 13, p. 25). Certificate permits 
the company to amortize cost of pro- 
gram, estimated at $10,000,000, over 
a period of five years. War Depart- 
ment and the National Defense 
Commission held the expansion was 
in the interests of the national de- 
fense program. 

New blast furnace will add 320,000 
net tons a year to company’s pig 





iron capacity and the coke ovens 
will increase coal carbonizing Ca- 
pacity by 400,000 tons. Without addi- 
tions to primary steel producing fa- 
cilities, the program is expected to 
add 270,000 tons to company’s ingot 
production. 

Construction of new facilities will 
be carried forward with all possible 
speed, according to T. E. Millsop, 
president. Excavation and other pre- 
liminary work is under way. 


No More Priority Ratings 
To Be Issued for Steel 


mw No more preference ratings or 
priorities are to be named in con- 
nection with steel at this time and 
as far ahead as can be seen at this 
time. 

It appears that no such orders 
should have been issued at any time 
and that the policy of issuing them 
has been a mistake, for the reason 
that steel has not been and is not 
included in the critical list. 

Clarification of this situation has 
resulted from President Roosevelt’s 
announcement of last Friday to the 
effect that priorities will not be ap- 
plied to steel for the present. 

Although no preference ratings or 
priorities now apply to steel, volun- 
tary co-operation will be encouraged, 
as in the past, to the end that re- 
quirements under the policy of 
building-up the national defense and 
furnishing aid to Britain will have 
first attention. Thus the net effect 
will be about the same as would 
result from a system of priorities. 


Census Reports Strong 
Increase in Beer Cans 


@ Use of tin cans as containers for 
beer and ale has increased sharply, 
Bureau of the Census reports. 

Soon after repeal in 1933, the dis- 
tribution of malt beverages in cans 
was begun. First census statistics 
cover 1937 production when can 
manufacturers reported an output 
of 630,896 567 beer cans, valued at 
$14,108,829. 

For 1939, total production was 
776,021,876 beer and ale cans, valued 
at $18,600,944. The 1939 total rep- 
resents a per capita annual produc- 
tion of nine cans for the more than 
80,000,000 Americans 21 years of 
age and over. 


Steel Mill Equipment 
Prices Up 15 Per Cent 


@ Prices now being paid by the steel 
industry for mechanical equipment 
average about 15 per cent higher 
than those in effect a year ago. This 
applies to rolling mill and auxiliary 
units. 

Some items, as motors, have ad- 
vanced less than others, but the 
average is about 15 per cent. 
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Diesels Power 
U. S. Navy Vessels 


@® GENERAL MOTORS diesel engine division at Cleveland has converted 
almost its entire production to propulsion machinery for the United States 
Navy. A nearly-completed addition provides the Cleveland plant with more 
than 200,000 feet of floor space. 

In addition to the marine diesels being manufactured at Cleveland, 
General Motors is making other units at Detroit for trucks, tanks and 
tractors. Company’s diesel orders for defense aggregate $89,400,000. 

Diesel power is becoming increasingly important to the modern navy. 
Today’s submarine has been made possible largely through use of diesels 
and the units are used in many other navy ships. Most important recent 
diesel development has been the reduction in size and weight, accomplished 
chiefly through the development of the two-cycle principle, and use of higher 
speeds made possible by careful engineering and accurate workmanship. 

Accompanying views show phases of the manufacture of marine diesels 
in the Cleveland plant. Above, huge crankshaft is tested for hardness by 
a navy inspector. Right, horizontal boring machine at work on an engine 
cylinder block. Below, general shop view showing engines being assembled. 





Alan Wood Steel Co. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp..... 
American Locomotive Co...... 
American Rolling Mill Co...... 


Andrews Steel Co. ............ 
Atlantic Steel Co. 


Barium Stainless Steel Corp... 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp. ... 


Se a is ROD, sss o'a's wo kas 
sarpenter Steel Co. .......... 
‘entral Iron & Steel Co. 
‘olorado Fuel & Iron Corp.... 
‘Yolumbia Tool Steel Co. ...... 
‘onnors Steel Co. 
‘Yontinental Steel Corp. ....... 
Sopperweld Steel Co. ......... 
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Crucible Steel Co. of America.... 


Disston, Henry, & Sons Inc.... 
Edgewater Steel Co. .......... 


Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co..... 


Erie Forge & Steel Co......... 
Pe EGO... csc olecaveewva 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co. ....... 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Ford Motor Co. 
Granite City Steel Co. ........ 
Harrisburg Steel Corp. ....... 
ESODONStAT TO... igs access 
Ingersoll Steel & Dise Co...... 
Inland Steel Co. 
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Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp..... 


Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co...... 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co..... 
Kilby Steel Co. 
Knoxville Iron Co. 
ee Ee 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 
Lebanon Steel & Iron Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 


Steel Ingot Capacities, by Companies 


(Normal Rating in Net Tons, Less “Outside Castings 


Total 
Dec, 31, 1940 


3,030,180 
500,770 
154,000 

6,720 
11,850,000 
20,730 


.. 364,000 


1,055,800 
14,110 
84,000 

327,600 
42,440 
80,000 
12,700 

141,120 

940,130 

403,200 


86,800 
42,560 
14,760 
3,300,000 
16,000 
3,943,750 
20,000 
71,970 
276,500 
16,800 
24,000 


283,000 
12,000 
15,000 

714,340 


To be added 
in 1941 


850,000 
“” 90,000 


10,000 
100,000 


ad 
Total 
Dec. 31, 1940 

Mesta Machine Co.....:........... 102,320 
EY SO oe eee nc keh -s Sie 305,780 
National Forge & Ordnance Co.... 21,500 
National Steel Corp. ............ 3,580,000 
National Supply Co. of Calif...... 12,880 
Newport News Shipbuilding & 

Rr A SIO. ou wie cies e e.05 oe 4,000 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills.... 7,500 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co.... 369,600 
Rote SUEE Sos am) vain ds > OS 2 ois) lanes 977,000 
Pacific States Steel Corp......... 20,000 
ig a gh i 0 RI i 245,700 
fli beg viol. Ue @: RG ee 1,072,000 
Republic Steel Corp. ............ 8,000,000 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. ae ag 128,080 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co..... 187,820 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp....... 75,000 
Snecon Bee! OOM... ic ee ss 560,000 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. ........ 13.440 
Standard Steel Works Co......... 169,822 
PR WTP og ls gles ees 163,800 
RR EE MN, | so Fk Bal sg Wee 5,000 
Timken Steel & Tube Div. ...... 527,200 
Union Electric Steel Corp. ....... 21,380 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 40,470 
United States Steel Corp. ........ 29,720,000 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. .... 50,680 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 11,400 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. ........ 4,230 
Wi eur WViIke CG) ee 67,200 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ............ 1,960,000 
Wickwire Brothers .............. 47,040 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. ...... 224,000 
Wisconsin Steel’ Co. ............. 715,000 
ct: ube |. eC: a 423,360 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ... 3,494,400 

6 ES Bs tare a ell Rm et ie 84,152,292 





To be added 
in 1941 


12,000 


10,000 
50,400 


2,500 


150,000 
65,000 


375,600 


3,396,700 


New steelmaking facilities to be added during 1941, not in- 


cluded above, but to be used for “outside castings” are: 
15,000 net tons; and Mesta Machine 


Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Co., 52,000 net tons, totaling 67,000 net tons. 


Blast Furnace Capacities, by Companies 


(Net Tons) 


Alan Wood Steel Co. .. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
oon.) Bilt a 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 


Delaware River Steel Co. ....... 


Delta Chemical & Iron Co. 
Ford Motor Co. ...... 
Globe Iron Co. . 


Greensborough Ore Co. ........ 


Inland Steel Co. 


pitersane iron: Corp. ............ 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co. ..... 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp..... 
RS sks WA acs yo 


Lavino, EB. J., 


Total 


Dec, 31, 1940 


454,800 
873,600 
28,000 


7,800,000 
137,890 
564,000 
481,600 
120,960 
23,010 
504,000 
84,000 
80,640 
1,563,520 
1,360,800 
67,200 
3,360,000 
72,580 
196,000 
2,363,980 
31,366 

120,960 


~ 


To be added 
in 1941 


Total 
Dec. 31, 1940 

UNE SED: 5 A oti aus cba .0 aiclets os 482,000 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co....... 399,000 
Pinmsouran steel Co... cli 537,000 
mepuplic Steel Corn: ... ces *4 830,000 
SeRIMYOIT StCGl COLD. c.g. ose ke ws 173,600 
Shenango Furnace Co. aay 416,400 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. . 439,090 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co....... 181,440 
Tennessee Products Corp. ....... 49,590 
Tonawanda Iron Corp. ... 5 aes 174,180 
United States Steel Corp. ........ 23,688,700 
Wheeling Steel Corp. .......... 1,171,520 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co....... 362,880 
Wisconsin Steel Co. ............. 719,710 
Woodward Iron.Co. ............ 453,600 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co..... 3,241,980 

(Sa ESESIEASED.”  gaacaerste 57,609,590 


Republic Steel in 1940. 


(Data are from Gano Dunn’s report to President Roosevelt.) 
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United 


To be added 
in 1941 


2,208,120 


*Includes capacity of Troy Furnace which was acquired by 
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Raw Material Supplies 


Adequate for Steelmaking 


Gano Dunn reports temporary bottlenecks in some items, 


such as nickel and aluminum . . . Confidence in steel capacity 


may eliminate hoarding by industrial consumers 


@ FURTHER study of the report 
made to President Roosevelt by 
Gano Dunn, senior consultant, pro- 
duction division, Office of Produc- 
tion Management, indicates that the 
steel industry can be assured of ade- 
quate basic raw material supplies 
despite increased blast furnace and 
steelmaking capacity now under con- 
struction. 

While temporary bottlenecks are 
reported in such items as nickel and 
aluminum, necessary in steelmak- 
ing, it is indicated these will be 
made available in sufficient quanti- 
ties, also. The Dunn report, how- 
ever, is confined to steel, pig iron, 
scrap and coke and does not include 
the many alloying materials or de- 
oxidizers. 

At the same time, the Dunn re- 
port concludes that confidence in 
the steel industry to produce all 
necessary requirements will result 
in a falling-off in inventory increases 
for hoarding. 

Mr. Dunn expresses the opinion 
a certain amount of increased in- 
ventory of finished steel is essen- 
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tial to a rise in business but that a 
considerable part of buying recent- 
ly has resulted from fear of con- 
gestion in the steel industry and 
represents hoarding by the smaller 
consumers who, in the aggregate, 
represent a considerable part of 
steel purchasing power, 

The capacity of the steel indus 
try to produce was increased sub- 
stantially during the past year, and 
further increases now are in the 
construction stage. As will be not- 
ed in the accompanying tables, nor- 
mal blast furnace capacity at the 
end of 1940 was 57,609,590 net tons, 
representing an increase of 1,885,950 
tons compared with a year earlier. 
By Dec. 31, 1941, capacity will have 
been increased by 2,208,120 tons 
to 59,817,710 tons. 

Normal steelmaking capacity 
stood at 84,152,292 net tons Dec. 31, 
1940, an increase of 2,532,796 tons 
from a year ago. During 1941, ca- 





pacity will be increased 3,396,700 
tons to 87,548,992. 

It should be noted these figures 
are on the “normal” basis used by 
the steel industry. Mr. Dunn fig- 
ures capacities may be figured 2% 
per cent higher on the basis of 


speeding up repairs. Equipment is 
normally down 10 per cent of the 
time for repairs and maintenance, 
and Mr. Dunn believes this can be 
reduced by at least one-fourth. His 
so-called “reliable capacity” ratings 
based on 102% per cent of “nor- 
mal” are considered practical by 
the Committee on Manufacturing 
Problems of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

Based on 50 per cent scrap 
charge in making open-hearth steel, 
10 per cent in making bessemer and 
95 per cent in making electric fur- 
nace steel, Mr. Dunn figures that 
46,524,364 tons of scrap would be 
required in producing a maximum 
of 87,576,099 tons of steel during 
1941. Inasmuch as there is a deficit 
in blast furnace capacity of 189,514 
tons, he expresses the opinion that 
this can be readily offset by a slight 
increase in the scrap charge to 46, 
713,878 tons. 

Scrap required in the outside mar- 


@ This exhibit, accompanying Gano Dunn’s report to the President on sufficiency 


of steel capacity, charts the relatiénship of rated capacity to actual production 









INGOT CAPACITY AND PRODUCTION 


OPEN HEARTH, BESSEMER, ELECTRIC AND CRUCIBLE 
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Capacity for each year is shown as that of December 3ist of the previous year, according to the custom of the industry 





ket would amount to only 20,441,048 
tons, he estimates, since steel com- 
panies themselves would produce 
26,272,830 tons of home scrap. Pur- 
chased scrap required in 1942 would 
be 21,412,941 tons, based on ingot 
capacity of 91,124,718 tons Dec. 31, 
1941. In January, other sources es- 
timated scrap required this year 
by steel mills and foundries at 28,- 
200,000 tons, based on normal pro- 
duction of 80,000,000 tons of ingots 
and representing an increase of 4,- 
000,000 tons over 1940. 

As for iron ore, Mr. Dunn figures 
total requirements at 99,853,978 
tons for steelmaking, iron foundries 
and ferroalloys, based on steel ca- 
pacity of 87,576,099 tons. He esti- 
mates that of this total, Chile, Cuba, 
Canada, etc., would supply 2,375,000 
tons, Alabama and other states 15,- 
900,000 tons, leaving 81,578,978 tons 
required from the Great Lakes re- 
gion. Capacity of Great Lakes trans- 
portation facilities is placed at 84,- 
000,000 tons for the 1941 season so 
that a surplus of 2,421,022 remains. 


Coke Is Choke Point 


Based on steelmaking capacity of 
91,124,718 tons Dec. 31, 1941, Mr. 
Dunn estimates total ore require- 
ments at 102,722,486 tons. He pre- 
dicts foundry and ferroalloy require- 
ments will remain unchanged. In- 
asmuch as ore received from other 
countries and miscellaneous domes- 
tic sources is expected to show no 
change, 84,447,486 tons will be re- 
quired from the lakes area. How- 
ever, transportation facilities will 
be increased by 862,400 tons annual- 
ly since the United States Steel 
Corp. has authorized two new 14,- 
000-ton ore carriers scheduled to go 
into service in the spring of 1942. 
Taking into consideration these new 
facilities, there would still be a sur- 
plus of 414,914 tons of ore. 

Coke capacity applicable to blast 
furnaces at the end of 1940 was 
47,395.812 tons, of which 8,096,000 
tons must be reserved for blast fur- 
naces serving foundries and for fer- 
roalloys, leaving 39,299,812 tons for 
steelmaking. Coke required in mak- 
ing 49,809,344 tons of pig iron need- 
ed to produce 87,576,099 tons of 
steel ingots amounts to 43,832,223 
tons. As of Dec, 31, 1940, deficit 
in coke capacity therefore was 4,- 
532,411 tons, which Mr. Dunn con- 
siders a serious bottleneck. How- 
ever, he also points out that by ex- 
ercising priorities, the large amount 
of coke capacity currently supply- 
ing the requirements of commercial 
and domestic heating could be 
drawn upon until new capacity now 
under construction becomes avail- 
able. 

There still will be a deficit in coke 
capacity Dec. 31, 1941. Adding new 
capacity of 4,165,600 tons now under 
construction to the 39,299,812 tons, 
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as noted, gives total capacity avail- 
able Dec. 31, 1941, of 43,465,412 tons. 
Based on ingot capacity of 91,124,718 
tons Dec. 31, 1941, 45,308,414 tons 
of coke would be needed, leaving 
a net deficit of 1,843,002 tons. This 
deficit can be offset by diverting 





coke from commercial and domestic 
outlets, he believes. 

Mr. Dunn estimates that finishing 
or rolling mill capacity exceeds in- 
got production capacity by as much 
as 50 per cent in some instances and 
on the average is 15 per cent higher. 











Steel Ingot Capacity 
(Data from Gano Dunn’s Report) 
Net tons 
Normal rated steelmaking capacity Dec. 31, 1940.............. 84,152,292 
Additional capacity derived from more rapid repairs (2% per cent 
RON roan ars tea CRC eS S| c's 0lb we ie a aia Sree Wee 2,103,807 
Reliable capacity (102% per cent of normal).................. 86,256,099 
Capacity reported by Steel Founders Society of America (outside 
EI ee et I ong lg Dele piel db 3 Sleep 1,320,000 
Maximum reliable steelmaking capacity Dec. 31, 1940.......... 87,576,099 
Steelmaking capacity now under construction based on normal 
rating (after deduction 75,120 tons bessemer which is to be 
PROUD trecica. (theta, o 05 Sos Neh bade wd ow sneees Sees 3,396,700 
In terms of reliable rating of 102% per cent, new capacity total 
NNER a isd Oe ene eee IME ok Fate aha tS Ged gig a vi 5 a Ae wi La 3,481,619 
Outside steel casting capacity under construction.............. 67,000 
Total increase reliable capacity under way in 1941.............. 3,548,619 
Capacity Dec. 31, 1941 (adding 87,576,099 and 3,548,619)........ 91,124,718 
Blast Furnace Capacity 
Normal rated pig iron capacity Dec. 31, 1940................... 57,609,590 
Capacity required for iron foundries and ferroalloys (8,000,000 
tons for foundries, 1,200,000 for ferroalloys)................ 9,200,000 
Capacity at normal rating available for use in making steel...... 48,409,590 
Gross charge of furnace material for 87,576,099 tons steel capac- 
RET A RON URED is ig eign se, os <b io.s6 une 014% 0% acgd a ald ras 96,333,708 
Pig iron portion of above charge (based on 50 per cent open- 
hearth charge, 90 per cent bessemer and 5 per cent electric) 49,809,344 
Capacity at normal rating available for steelmaking (from above) 48,409,590 
Deficit in blast furnace capacity at normal rating.............. 1,399,754 
Capacity at reliable rating available for steelmaking (102% per 
‘ NE Ue MINED Stes cites Saints ia wed wens aes Fi ya 0SNs wo 49,619,830 
Deficit in blast furnace capacity at reliable rating Dec. 31, 1940.. 189,514 
Blast furnace capacity now under construction at reliable rating 
Cole a SR RT OD 0 TOMB) 5 ok ec ccc races cesviee 2,263,323 
Blast furnace capacity at reliable rating as of Dec. 31, 1941...... 51,883,153 
Blast furnace capacity required if maximum reliable industry 
capacity as of Dec. 31, 1941, amounting to 91,124,718 tons is 
a ee TR ERE Yo a Sarg cvs retinas Ab aaah dup Gb Sk bo WRK ae R SS 51,486,834 
Surplus at reliable rating in blast furnace capacity Dec. 31, 1941 396,319 
Scrap Requirements 
Gross charge of material required for 87,576,099 tons of steel at 
maximum reliable capacity Dec. 31, 1940................... 96,333,708 
Available blast furnace capacity at reliable rating for pig iron.. 49,619,830 
DD Gils a code ew aleninke SET sw nis dk'ble ad eka sada bG aes "46,713,878 
Home scrap produced when reducing 91,124,718 tons of steel ingots 
ne ee ee eee a eckecakecvades 26,272,830 
| 20,441,048 
Gross charge of furnace material required for 91,124,718 tons of 
steel at maximum reliable capacity Dec. 31, 1941............ 100,237,190 
ee en a 51,486,834 
SUnIED PEDERI SL rong Fie is oe eo le "48,750,356 
Home scrap produced when reducing 91,134,718 tons of steel ingots 
RapemnR MUMNNERRMIIORIES Foor Mia 5. bc © acavalate's a siaSicie ts». acbus:c\ere o's Weck 27,337,415 
Prmmreeets ODD BO DO GUIIN, . nnn. cai cecanccccccccccvcveccs 21,412,941 
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He points out that while the steel 
producing part of the industry con- 
sists of approximately 77 companies, 
there are about 163 other companies 
having only rolling or finishing mills. 

Steel requirements in the Dunn 


compiled by Melvin G. de Chazeau, 
production division, Office of Pro- 
duction Management. These are 
classed as Army-Navy or direct de- 
fense, British and other export and 
civilian. 

Direct defense needs for the fiscal 


report are based largely on figures 





Iron Ore Requirements 


Data from Gano Dunn’s Report 


Pig iron for maximum reliable in industry capacity of 91,124,718 





oe ce ab pwede bs eases 51,486,834 
Pig iron for iron foundries required in 1941. Trend has been 
downward therefore no increase over Dec. 31, 1940......... 8,000,000 
RSS TEC. gn 59,486,834 | 
Ore required to make one ton pig iron.................-.-e0000- 1.71 
Ore required for steel production and iron foundries........... 101,722,486 | 
Ore required for ferroalloys (increase in ferroalloys provided by 
SUCPOOUO TH TRUATIGATIONS OFO) on. nc ccc cicccccccncbdevccces 1,000,000 | 
ST Le a Yk ee re 102,722,486 | 
Imports from Cuba, Canada, Chile and Brazil in 1941 ......... 2,375,000 | 
Balance required from domestic sources ...................0-. 100,347,486 | 
Ore from Alabama and other states........2.........c ccc eceuee 15,900,000 | 


88,447,486 
84,862,400 


Net balance required from Great Lakes....................... 
Capacity of Great Lakes transportation facilities.............. 
Surplus in Great Lakes ore based on transportation facilities 

I SU ra aa a ol ad wai ON a's gs 6 vbi'a od acw ss 414,914 


Coke Capacity 


Coke capacity available for pig iron used in making steel 
RR eee NS Sh eae Pl os Re alg th ie olde acts o v.0 0.6 eles 
Coke capacity to be added during 1941......................... 
ne SII I RS Nin. ccs ox cadcccvucecucccceceuse 
Coke required if maximum reliable industry capacity of 91,124,- 
te tone Dec. Gi, 1941, IS to De AttAINEd: ..... ccc ccc ccc ccs 


39,299,812 
4,165,600 
43,465,412 


45,308,414 


Deficit in coke capacity Dec. 31, 1941. ..........cccccccccccccccs 1,843,002 | 
i 
Steel Consumption | 
During 1941, Based on National Income of Ninety Billion Dollars 
Millions | 
of tons 
Direct defense requirements, including those of Maritime Commission 3 
Total exports, including those to Great Britain and Canada, in which 
is a considerable margin for possible under-estimation.......... 13.4 | 
Civilian requirements as estimated by Melvin G. de Chazeau, pro- 
PROCITE CIV ERIONE: CUE opin dis v5.85 00% wee oeRs Mea weerevceeces 8 61.0 | 
i 
rT er re or en T15 | 
Reliable steelmaking capacity Dec. 31, 1940, as previously reported. ... 87.6 
Estimated surplus of steel industry capacity as of Dec. 31, 1940 10.1 | 
During 1942, Based on National Income of Ninety Billion Dollars 
Direct defense requirements, including those of Maritime Commission 4.5 
Total exports, including those to Great Britain and Canada, in which 
is considerable margin for possible under-estimation............ 14.5 
Civilian requirements as estimated by De Chazeau ................ 70.0 
i Ec ue Wh hwieie wee bd ek eWc bay wa edb 89.0 
Reliable steelmaking capacity as of Dec. 31, 1941..................... 91.1 
Estimated surplus of steel industry capacity as of Dec. 31, 1941...... 2.1 


(If national income reaches only 77 billions in 1941, civilian steel re- 
quirements drop to 57 million tons, bringing surplus steel capacity up to 
14.1 million tons. If national income in 1942 reaches only 87 billions, 
civilian requirements drop to 66 million tons and brings surplus steel 
capacity up to 6.1 million tons. Figures are in terms of steel ingots, one 
ton equalling 0.72-ton of finished steel.) 
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year ending June 30, 1941, in terms 
of raw steel are placed at 2,800,000 
tons; for the 1942 period at 4,100,- 
000. In addition, the Maritime Com- 
mission will require 250,000 and 350,- 
000 tons respectively. These figures 
are converted to calendar year basis 
in accompanying statistics, which 
show defense requirements, includ- 
ing maritime, at 3,100,000 tons for 
1941 and 4,500,000 for 1942. 

Civilian steel requirements are 
based on national income. If income 
this year reaches 80 billions, civilian 
requirements will be 61,000,000 tons 
of ingots. If it only reaches 77 bil- 
lions, steel required will drop to 
57,000,000 tons. Based on income of 
90 billions in 1942, 70,000,000 tons 
will be needed and 66,000,000 tons if 
income is 87 billions. Mr. Dunn esti- 
mates one ton of ingots is equivalent 
to 0.72-ton of finished steel. 


British Requirements 
British steel requirements in terms 
of ingots are estimated as follows: 


Thousands 
of net tons 
1941 1942 


Commercial steel ...... 7,111 7,111 

Manufactured goods: 
re ere . 540 540 
Aircraft Od Sate a 122 yo" 
‘: | SOARS erererer he 234 137 
COPEMIBMIGE 2c icc ccces 182 38 
Ammunition ........ 918 1,850 
Machine tools ....... 33 33 

Surplus to offset possible 
underestimation .... 500 600 


Total British, exports.. 9,640 10,534 


Exports to other countries are 
placed at 3,800,000 tons for 1941 and 
4,000,000 tons for 1942. Canada is 
expected to take 1,800,000 tons in 
1941 and 2,000,000 tons in 1942, with 
the balance of 2,000,000 tons in each 
year destined for other countries. 

While British steel requirements 
are accounted for in the Dunn fig- 
ures on consumption, no considera- 
tion is made in any of the statis- 
tics for pig iron, ore and coke re- 
quired to make this pig iron, or 
scrap. 

He estimates the British will re- 
quire 940,800 tons of pig iron this 
year requiring an additional 1,608,- 
768 tons of iron ore. A Similar ton 
nage will be required in 1942. In the 
latter year, a slight deficit in Great 
Lakes ore transportation facilities 
could be offset by a moderate in- 
crease in overtime operation of the 
ore fleet and docking facilities, such 
as unloading on Sundays and op- 
erating the fleet at higher speeds. 
Coke required each year will amount 
to 827,904 tons, which also can be 
provided by diversion from other 
commercial and domestic outlets. 
Scrap exports to Britain are esti- 
mated at 84,000 tons monthly during 
1941 and 1942 or 1,008,000 tons each 
year. 








National Defense Too Serious 


For This Bedlam of Politics 


@ NINE out of ten persons returning 
from a trip to Washington refer to their 
departure from that city as an escape from 
a madhouse. 

The characterization is not greatly exag- 
gerated, because the excitement, frenzied 
activity and confusion in the capital are 
overpowering. It is difficult to assemble 
the personnel required for an undertaking 
as gigantic and as complicated as the na- 
tional defense program without creating a 
scene of bedlam. 

But the degree of madness and disorder 
could be reduced considerably if the leaders 
in the present government administration 
would exercise some of the elements of 
old-fashioned common sense which have 
served the nation conspicuously in previous 


periods of emergency. 
¢ + ¢ 


For instance, why is it that the present 
administration gives ear to crackpot coun- 
sel but is curiously deaf to the voice of 
experience ” 

A few months ago a small band of rabid 
new dealers conceived the idea that the 
producers of steel were callously indifferent 
to the requirements of national defense 
and as a result of their selfish and un- 
patriotic attitude were going to be caught 
short on steel capacity. They trumped up 
a fantastic presentation of statistics to 
show that the industry should increase its 
capacity by 10,000,000 or more tons im- 
mediately. 

If this presentation had been put up to 
President Wilson in 1917 or 1918, he would 
have referred it to Bernard M. Baruch, who 
after March 4, 1918, was in complete 
charge of the War Industries Board. Mr. 
Baruch would have submitted the proposal 
to the steel men on his staff and immedi- 


ately they would have toid him that the 
report was loaded with theoretical nor.- 
sense. 

That would have been the end of it. 

But what happened in 1940 and 1941? 

President Roosevelt, notoriously recep- 
tive to the latest bright ideas from per- 
sons having neither experience nor re- 
sponsibility, listened to their story. Ap- 
parently he gave them some encourage- 
ment because they put on a pretty effec- 
tive publicity campaign on the inadequacy 
of steel capacity. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Meanwhiie the people who know the 
steel situation assured the government that 
any reasonable demand for steel would be 
met. History showed that the industry 
had responded promptly and satisfactorily 
to every previous emergency demand. 

But, because the administration listened 
to crackpots and discounted experience, it 
became necessary to commission an un- 
biased expert to investigate. Gano Dunn 
went to great effort to prove what every 
informed person already knew. 

° + + 

There would be less bedlam in Washing- 
ton if the President could learn to trust 
experience and to wave aside fanaticism. 

More and more the responsibility for 
defense must be placed upon those who 
know from experience and less and less 
upon those who would like to try this or 
that experiment. 

This nation must quit fooling with the 
serious business of defense. 


MOL” lina: 
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The BUSINESS TREND 


Order Backlogs Extended 





Further on New Demand 


@ ACTIVITY in the capital goods industries remains dex was 132.3, up 5 points from the January average 
at capacity levels, except in those instances where in of 127.3. It compares favorably with the average of 


105.8 registered by the index during February, 1940. 
The February figure of 132.3 represented the highest 
monthly average recorded by the index. The monthly 
peak last year of 129.5 occurred in November. 


terruptions resulting from equipment breakdowns and 
strikes curtail output temporarily. 

New demand continues unabated. Order backlogs in 
most industrial lines, particularly those related to the 
defense program, are being further extended. In the 
steel industry, producers report shipments on certain 
products can not be made until fourth quarter this year. 


The weekly index climbed 1.8 points to 133.0 during 
the period ended March 1. In the same week of 1940, 
1939 and 1937 the weekly index stood at 105.6, 91.5 and 


In view of the record breaking order backlogs reported 112.8 respectively. Three of the four business indi- 
in most industries, new ordfrs are being carefully cators composing the index advanced during the latest 
checked against past requirements. period. 

During February the average of STEEL’s weekly in- Steelmaking operations gained 2 points to 96.5 per 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 1.8 points to 133.0 in the week ended March 1: 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1940 1939 Data 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
ES. : ee 132.4 123.4 Jan, 127.3 114.7 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 87.6 
Dee, 26....... ITS 104.0 Feb. 132.8 105.8 90.8 Tt] 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 99.2 
Week March nee 104.1 92.6 y yp | 114.4 87.7 83.1 78.9 44.5 54.2 80.4 98.6 
Ended 1941 1940 April Ne 102.7 89.8 70.8 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 101.7 
Jan: 4........ 2348- 2108 May sige 104.6 83.4 57.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 101.2 
Jan.11........ 128.2 119.2 June i 114.1 90.9 63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 80.6 70.3 51.4 72.1 95.8 
oan. 18........ 1308 117.3 July pace 102.4 83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 10.0 63.7 Cte 47.1 67.3 79.9 
Pi, eee Di eg 115.4 Aug. aes 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 85.4 
i Ae See BS 111.6 Sept. yee 113.5 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 83.7 
See 132.7 107.2 Oct. ae ee 127.8 114.9 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 78.8 
i ie SS 132.3 105.1 Nov. pti 129.5 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 47.5 54.4 71.0 
POO, me css ss eee 105.4 Dec. eer 126.3 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 64.3 
March 1...... 188.0 105. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


cent during the week ended March 1. The national 
steel rate has now regained most of the loss, resulting 
from necessary furnace repairs and labor disputes, re- 
corded during the week ended Feb. 22. On a tonnage 
basis steel ingot production is at an all time peak. The 
current rate of steelmaking operations compares with 
65.5 per cent at this time a year ago, 56 per cent in 
1939 and 86 per cent in 1937. 

Steel producers report a steady inflow of new or- 
ders. February bookings were larger than recorded 
during January, despite the shorter month. Every ef- 





Stands 


Monthly Averages, 1940 = 100 


Where Business 


Jan., Dec., Jan., 

1941 1940 1940 
Steel Ingot Output .......... 1.22 1.14 1.01 
em SrOm GUtmUs ........ccece 1.17 1.14 1.01 
Building Construction ....... 0.91 1.37 0.59 
INE by 6.0s% ¢-0'9'.0% 1.34 1.30 1.15 
Wholesale Prices ............ 1.03* 1.02 1.01 
Freight Movement .......... 0.99 0.97 0.92 


*Preliminary. 








fort is being made to discourage speculative buying. 
Currently shipments are being allocated as closely as 
possible to estimated needs of consumers. Steel in- 
quiries carrying priority certificates issued at Wash- 
ington are fewer than earlier expected for this stage 
of the defense program. 

Production of automobiles during January num- 
bered 524,126 units, the best monthly total since May, 
1937, and compared with 506,931 in December while in 


The 


Industrial Indicators 


Jan., 1941 Dec., 1940 Jan,, 1940 


Pig iron output (daily av- 


erage, tons) 150,500 146,544 129,825 
Iron and steel scrap con- 
sumption (tons) .278,000 3,950,000 3,581,000 


Gear Sales Index 259 208 123 
Foundry equipment new 
order index 
Finished steel 
(Net tons) 


285.3 257.8 149.0 
shipments 
1,544,623 


1,682,454 1,145,592 


Ingot output (average 
weekly; net tons) 1,567,288 1,469,197 1,302,196 
Dodge bldg. awards in 37 
states ($ Valuation) $305,205,000 $456,189,000 $196,191,000 


Automobile output 524,126 506,931 449,492 


Bituminous coal output, 


tons 13,905,000 41,400,000 44,976,000 
Beehive coke output, tons 490,000 463,000 238,000 
Business failures; number 1,124 1,086 1,237 
Business failures; liabilities $11,888,000 $13,309,000 $15,279,000 
Cement production, bbls. 11,147,000 12,725,000 9,488,000 
Cotton consumption bales 843,274 775,472 731,793 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 690,884 680,099 642,464 


Commodity Prices 


Jan,., 1941 Dec., 1940 Jan., 1940 


STEEL’s composite average 


of 25 iron and steel prices $38.38 $38.30 $37.09 
U. S. Bureau of Labor's 

index 80.5 80,0 79.4 
Wheat, cash (bushel) $0.915 $0.93 $1.015 
Corn, cash (bushel) $0.69 $0.69 $0.66 


*Preliminary 
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January, 1940, output was 449,492 units. Preliminary esti- 
mates indicate that assemblies last month exceeded the 
January total, despite the shorter month. 

Electric power consumption and revenue freight traf- 
fic recorded encouraging gains during the latest week. 
Power output climbed to 2,825,510,000 kilowatts during 
the week ended March 1, up slightly from the preceding 
week and represented an increase of 14 per cent over 
the like 1940 week. Carloadings advanced more than 
seasonally to 756,670 cars in the latest week, compar- 
ing with 678,493 in the preceding period and 634,410 
in corresponding week last year. 


Barometer of Business 


Financial Indicators 


Jan., 1941 Dec., 1940 Jan., 1940 


Industrial Stockst 130.17 130.45 147.60 
20 Rail stockst R Me's 29.01 27.61 31.09 
15 Public Utilities stockst 20.17 19.91 25.44 
Bank clearings (000 

omitted) 7 sar $27,862 $25,224 $26,827 


Commercial paper rate 
(N. Y., per cent) ; 
*Com’l. loans (000 omitted) 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 


1 


$9,308,000 $9,083,000 $8,499,000 


cent) : 91.0 90.8 87.5 
Capital flotations: 
(000 omitted) 

New capital $95,321 $189,899 $95,015 

Refunding $321,876 $415,893 $192,862 


Federal Gross debt (mil- 
lions of dollars)........ 

Railroad earnings (000)7. 

Stock sales, New York 
stock exchange......... 


$42,128 
$60,953,114 


$45,877 
$78,790,679 


$45,025 
$71,098,917 
13,312,960 18,397,158 15,991,105 
*+December, November and December respectively. 
Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
tDow-Jones Series. 


Foreign Trade 


Dec., 1940 Nov., 1940 Dec., 1939 
$322,257,000 $327,685,000 $368,046,000 
$253,099,000 $223,594,000 $246,807,000 

$3,000 $6,000 $11,000 
$137,178,000 $330,113,000 $451,183,000 


Exports 
Imports 
Gold exports 
Gold imports 
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STEEL INGOT OPERATIONS 
Steel Ingot Operations 100 }- . compat BY 9S BEET a 100 
(Per Cent) 90 | at : +4199 
Week ended 1940 1939 1938 1937 1929 : “te lore, 
> 80 = 80 > 
Nov. 16.. 96.0 935 63.0 35.0 i . ‘a 
Nov. 23.. 97.0 935 620 31.5 O | " oO 
Nov. 30.... 97.0 940 61.0 305 a 10 — ~ [04 
Dec. 7.. 96.5 940 61.0 27.0 < | ‘== <q 
Dec. 14.. 95.5 92.5 58.0 270 O 60F — +160 O 
Dec. 21.. 95.0 905 520 23.0 ve H Lh 
Dec. 28.... 80.0 75.5 40.0 210 © S50 ++ 159 OC 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 Zz + & 
Jan. 4.... 925 865 515 260 + 40 40 4 
Jan. 11.... 93.0 860 52.0 29.0 rn. pas 
Jan. 18.... 945 845 51.5 30.5 ui SO} ass 30 Gi 
Jan. 25.... 955 815 515 33.0 Y~ oT eee a. 
Feb. 1.... 97.0 765 53.0 31.0 ie) a ih ot ire 20 
Feb. 8.... 97.0 71.0 54.0 30.0 sTEEL loath |e re 
Feb. 15.... 965 69.0 55.0 31.0 10 ; | lO 
Feb. 22. 945 670 55.0 30.5 
March 1. 9.5 655 56.0 29.5 i Litt 
0 JAN. | FEB.) MAR. | APR.| MAY [JUNE/JULY | AUG. | SEPT. OCT., NOV. | DEC. 0 
a T T > se TTY '.t T ‘ie | 
a oe | __ FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
1400 | COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 1400 Freight Car Loadings 
1300 }-—- | i800 (1000 Cars) 
a i ae RO ae | 1200 Week ended 1940 1939 1938 1937 
ee 
1100 . 8 et ’ f. | 100 Nov. 23 733° «677» = 562559 
> q°"7° A Ws Aer y ‘ “ Nov. 30 v29 689 649 623 
O1000 | “ + : it, j000u Dec. r 739 687 619 622 
a. nleons |,fteeetse” 1929 oy yon Dec. 14 736 681 606 603 
2900 £ = 2 Bees | | “2 - 900 ” Dec, 21 700 655 57 460 
2 ’ vo‘ ras Dec. 28. 545 550 500 457 
+ 4 2 4 mo 
Z 800/7 <i emma te 41800 3 Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
2 700%- vf =“ rans VV ~\} 700 2 Jan 1 614 592 531 552 
a Jan. 11 712 668 O87 981 
= 600 | KAS PP } 1940 eo \ WV 600 F Jan. 18 703 646 590 970 
ay ts wr Fs ar" ane 25 711 649 594 553 
500 COPYRIGHT 19 =\7" —s 1 | - 1500 hein . a : port pal — 
T 1941 \ Feb S 710 627 80 543 
STEEL |932 / . = or aa 
400 . | Bod A400 Feb. 15 721 608 80 536 
‘ | Feb. 22 678 595 61 512 
0 hah Lt ae LJ O March 1 757 634 99 553 
[JAN. | FEB... MAR. | APR.. MAY [JUNE/JULY] AUG. | SEPT.) OCT. | NOV. DEC] 
AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 1400 
Auto Production ESTIMATED BY WARDS REPORTS 1300 
(1000 Units) L—s =\ ! a 1200 
‘ -* omen? 
Week ended 1940 1939 1938 1937 ? ie 7 S| 7 *{1100 
Dec. 7.... 1248 115.5 100.7 85.8 ’ 0 fey —t 0002 
Dec. 14.... 1256 1184 1029 820 Wn, ; " pale 
Dec.-2i.... 753 77 293 2 | * 900 O 
Dec. 28 813 894 752 496 hd 800 5 
. IN 
Weekended 1941 1940 1939 1938 \ / ss 700 2 
Jan. 4. 76.7 875 6.7 541 : ‘ o 
Jan. 11 115.9 1113 869 65.7 V\ 7 " 500 & 
Jan. 18 . 124.0 108.5 90.2 65.4 i | M4 800 2 
Jan. 25.... 121.9 106.4 89.2 59.4 ee ry : ° = 
Beb.. 1.....01244 1012 79.4 51.4 ‘— | \ ny | ‘ 400 
Feb. 8....127.7 960 845 57.8 ‘Be y yen P 
Feb. 15.... 1275 951 799 59.1 vv; #34 900 
Pep 2e. i ./age2- 40287 75.7 57.0 AV ane Lf 200 
March 1 126.6 100.9 78.7 54.4 I940 ee | ae eee : 
mT 100 
0 
JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR.| MAY | JUNE! JULY AUG. | SEPT. OCT. | NOV. | DEC. 0 
ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT +f} 2900 Electric Power Output 
| COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE an 7800 (Million KWH) 
; a + 4 27100 Week ended 1940 1939 1938 1937 
” Nov. 23 2.695 2,482 2,184 2,065 
at S| 7} 26005 Nov. 30 2,796 2,539 2,285 2,153 
ey Z | 25002 Dec. 7 2,838 2,586 2,319 2,196 
a A / | we Dec. 14 2,862 2,605 2,833 2,202 
ie V Ay 2400r Dec. 21... 2,911 2,641 2,363 2,085 
’ Kt. 2300 Dec. 28... 2,623 2,404 2,121 1,998 
’ 9g Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
1940 2200 < Jan. 4 2705 2,473 169 2,140 
} 21006 Jan. 11 2,835 2,593 2,270 2,115 
Jan. 18 2,844 2,072 1,290 2,109 
o 
20002 Jan. 25 2830 2566 2293 2.099 
9002 Feb. 1 2,830 2,541 2,287 ? O82 
Sper tse six 4 coz}, Feb. 15..) 2810 2476 224921050 
M00} fF tometer tte peek pF aEe Ny ¢ i700 SL ae cee a 
1600 |! Fee ee f+ 4} 1600 i ne eee sad 
' 
i500 FA 500 
IN. FEB. MAR. APR.| MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT] OCT] NOV. [DEC] ' 55 











Bring Yourself Up To Date on..... 


RIVETING 
“SQUEEZE 


By RAYMOND S. OSBORNE 
Consulting Engineer 
Pittsburgh 


@ ATTACHING things together 
with rivets is about as old as the 
use of metals. Riveted work has 
been discovered which dates back at 
least 3000 years. An old Roman 
relic in a London museum is a rivet 
formed ready for use. It is inter- 
esting to note that the head formed 
on it conforms closely to the type 
produced on cold driven rivets to- 
day. 

Until relatively recent years, riv- 
ets were driven by hand with hand 
hammers or mauls. Some 60 years 
ago, Mr. J. E. Stacey, late president 
of Stacey Bros. Gas Construction 
Co., Cincinnati, heard of the first 
pneumatic hammers being devel- 
oped, hunted up the designer and 
obtained one to try out for driving 
rivets, which was done on a large 
gas holder in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington. Thus he was one of the 
pioneers, if not the first, to use a 
pneumatic riveting hammer. 
some further development, this tool 
was found much more satisfactory 
than mauls for driving rivets. 

Compression riveters were devel- 
oped about 60 years ago—even be- 
fore the pneumatic riveting ham- 
mer. Steam was first used to ac- 
tuate them, but later air and hy- 
draulic machines replaced the steam- 
operated ones, the pneumatic units 
now being most popular. 

No More “Hand Gangs”: Thirty 
years ago it was quite customary to 
drive rivets on the smaller struc- 
tural jobs by hand, although pneu- 
matic hammers were in use on the 
larger jobs. As late as 1916, con- 
struction of the large numbers of 
giant tanks used by oil companies 
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ADVANCES 





and 


RIVETING’ 


...... by reading this series of articles that will present 
the case for compression-type riveters and for cold riveting 


with flat driven heads. 


Here Mr. Osborne, consulting engi- 


neer on riveting for the Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, well known 
heavy steel fabricator, presents background information to 


aid in understanding the riveting process. 


The article next 


week will detail fundamental theory of riveting and upsetting 
and explain the advantages of cold riveting and why many 
who have tried it failed to obtain these benefits 


to store oil formed a considerable 
portion of the work done by the 
plate industry. These rivets were 
almost exclusively hand driven. The 
development of a satisfactory oil- 
engine driven air compressor made 
the use of compressed air feasible 
on such work. This was followed 
by a development of lightweight 
electric and _ gasoline-driven com- 
pressors which rapidly spread the 
use of air into the small job field, 
until now pneumatic tools have re- 
placed hand tools almost entirely. 
Today, it is practically impossible to 
find a good “hand gang”, particular- 
ly for structural work. 

First Rivets Formed Hot: With- 
out doubt, the first rivets were 
forged by hand as well as driven 
by hand—a rather slow process. 
Headers first used heated bars, and 
a large proportion of rivets are still 
made that way. At first, the bars 
were short and heated in a furnace 
separate from the header into which 
they were fed by hand until con- 
sumed or their temperature had 
dropped too low. Now bars are 
usually heated in a furnace which 
is _practically attached to the head- 
er. The long bars used are fed di- 
rectly into the header with prac- 
tically no loss of heat. Also, header 
speeds have been increased greatly, 
cutting down the time before the 
bar is consumed. 

The development of methods to 
cold work steel satisfactorily soon 
found this method applied to rivet 
manufacture. A considerable pro- 
portion of rivets are now headed 
cold. While some rivet manufac- 
turers head all rivets cold, most of 


them do it hot as well, since there 
are sizes and lengths best suited to 
one or the other method. Practical- 
ly all rivets over 1 inch in diameter 
are headed hot, and almost all rivets 
%-inch or under are headed cold. 
Sizes in between may be headed 
either way, the tendency being to 
head the longer rivets hot and the 
shorter ones cold. 

Most Rivets Cold-Headed:  Pro- 
ducers of cold-headed rivets first 
had a rather difficult time overcom- 
ing the prejudice against this type 
of rivet. Now it is recognized as 
equal to those headed hot. Some 
claim cold-headed rivets are supe- 
rior. One advantage they have over 
those headed hot is that they are 
made in a solid die with a knock- 
out pin which is the full diameter 
of the rivet. Thus they are always 
full size and square at the point, 
which is a benefit in driving them. 

If bar temperature is not exactly 
right, or if the shears do not cut off 
sharply, a hot-headed rivet may be 
turned out with a rough, chisel 
shaped point. Rivets of this type 
have been encountered occasionally. 
They are difficult to drive properly 
as such a point promotes a tendency 
for the rivet to bend in driving. 
With reasonable care in heating and 
shearing, however, rivets made 
while hot will have square ends 
which are true enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. Considerable experi- 
ence with both hot-headed and cold- 
headed rivets has shown the char- 
acteristics of the two types to be 
practically identical. 

Make 8000 an Hour: Cold-head- 
ing of rivets has progressed consid- 
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Fig. 1—This is a large steel frame in which the rivets are being driven cold using 
an Osborne compression-type riveter seen working at the far co 
that of a large C-clamp. See closeup of this same 


Its general appearance is 


operation in Fig. 2 


erably along with other lines. To- 
day, it is not unusual for a rivet- 
heading machine to turn out 5000 
%s or %-inch rivets in an hour. I 
happened to install some of the first 
machines to head rivets cold in di- 
ameters up to %-inch. The drawn 
bars used were about 20 feet long, 
and two blows were employed to 
make the rivet head. Now one blow 
is used, and long bars are fed from 
coils which contain sufficient mate- 
rial to make about 400 pounds of 
rivets without stopping the machine 
against 25 to 50 pounds of rivets 
made from the short bars. Some 
manufacturers still draw the bars, 
others do not. While cold drawing 
undoubtedly has a certain value, it 
is not known whether the benefit is 
worth the additional expense. 

Steel specifications for hot and 
cold-headed rivets differ little. Be. 
cause of appearance, possibly steel 
for cold-heading receives a closer 
inspection for seams. Seamy steel 
shows up more in cold-heading op- 
erations than in hot-heading work 
as the seams are hidden more or 
less in hot-heading by putting a 
flash or thin collar on the rivet 


heads. Seams, however, are just as 
detrimental to either type rivet 
head. From the customer’s view- 
point, cold-headed rivets perhaps 


are better since it is harder to get 
by with a poor quality of steel un- 
detected. 

Five Ways to Drive: In general 
there are five methods used in driv- 
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ing rivets. The term “driving” re- 
fers not only to forming the second 
head on the end of the rivet after 
it is put through the members to 
be joined but also to expanding the 
body or shank of the rivet to fil 
the hole into which it is fitted. For 
special work, adaptations for mul 
tiple driving and the like, certain 
variations or combinations of these 
five classes may be used. But for 


ordinary work, riveting may be 

classified: 

1—Hand driving with hand ham- 
mers or mauls. 

2—Hand driving with pneumatic 
hammers. 


3—Machine driving with 
sion riveters. 

4—-Machine driving with high-speed 
mechanical riveters. 

5—Driving split or tubular rivets 
with small hand, foot or power 
machines. 

AS previously mentioned, the 
hand-hammer method is practically 
obsolete except for driving small 
rivets 3/16-inch in diameter or 
smaller in sheet-iron work and the 
like. Cold driving up to about *%- 
inch diameter and hot driving for 
sizes above that are customary. On 
tank work with rivets easily acces- 
sible, it is not unusual to drive 800 
%8 or 7/16-inch rivets or 480 
rivets in 8 hours. 

The second method, hand driving 
with pneumatic hammers, is used 
almost exclusively in_ structural 
field work and by far the greater 


compres: 


2 


% -inch 





portion of field plate work because 
erection operations do not lend 
themselves to use of the heavy riv 
eting equipment necessary for com- 
pression driving. Pneumatic ham- 
mers easily drive rivets up to %- 
inch in diameter with the rivets 
either hot or cold. Above this size, 
rivets are driven hot. 

Comparatively few rivets in sizes 
%-inch or larger are driven cold 
with pneumatic harnmers, but most 
rivets under %-inch are. Structural 
rivets are always driven hot, even 
sizes smaller than %-inch, because 
equipment for hot driving rivets is 
more feasible to use on construction 
work. 


Output Varies: On tank work, 
1500 7/16-inch cold or 675 “%-inch 
hot-driven rivets has been consid 
ered a day’s work. A good gang, 
however, will often drive as many 


as 1500 good “-inch hot rivets in a 
day on piece work. On structural 
work, three hundred “%-inch hot 
rivets has been regarded as an av 
erage day’s work because rivets are 
in smaller groups and working con- 
ditions are much more difficult. So 
much depends on the number of 
rivets in a joint and on the design- 
er’s skill in keeping rivets acces- 
sible in the structure that the pos- 
sibilities vary greatly. 

“Bull” Riveters Speed Work: Use 
of compression riveters, commenly 
called “bull machines,” is the third 
method of driving rivets. It is em- 
ployed extensively in shop practice. 
Also large plate work in the field 
is often driven in this way. Com- 
pression riveters are used on both 

(Please turn to Page 92) 








Machine Tool Builders Design Lathes for 
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@ This series of weekly articles on shell production started 
Jan. 27, 1941. Section one presented a background on shell; 
section two, types of shell and their metallurgy; section three, 
parting off the billets and heating for forging: section four, 
forging problems and their solution; section five, trends in 
shell forging, the Baldwin-Omes and upsetter forging ma- 
chines; section six, considerations in machining shell. 

Next week, section eight will present a complete detailed 
step-by-step description of all operations involved in a highly 
developed sequence of machining and related operations 
employed at plant of S. A. Woods Machine Co., Boston, 
details of almost all the operations being shown by actual 
illustrations also. 


@ AS REQUESTED by the United States Army Ord- 
nance Department, the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association has designed and now announces a 
“single-purpose” lathe which readily can be built in 
shops not otherwise engaged on the defense program 
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and not specially equipped for the production of 
machine tools. Details of this machine are presented 
by courtesy of Tell Berna, general manager of the 
association. An examination of Figs. 1 and 2 will 
show the design does not sacrifice “machine intelli- 
gence’’—if we may be permitted to use the phrase— 
and yet the machine obviously is inexpensive and 
easy to construct. 

Broadens Source of Machine Tools: By designing a 
shell lathe that can be built by plants not otherwise 
engaged in the defense program, such as those manu- 
facturing printing presses and textile machinery, the 
machine tool industry has broadened the source of 
supply and at the same time has freed itself to a 
greater extent to concentrate on the production of 
equipment for aircraft engines, tanks, guns and other 
items that require precision machine tools. Though 
shell manufacture is important, it is not a precision 
job. The closest limit on a shell is 0.005-inch, and 
most limits are from 0.020 to 0.030-inch. 

Single Basic Unit: This design, now in actual pro- 
duction as the defense program shifts into high gear, 
comprises a complete line of machines for turning, 
boring and facing medium-caliber shell. The ma- 
chines are of two sizes—one for the 3-inch group of 


Fig. 1—Front view of ‘‘emergency” shell 
lathe of 6-inch type, as designed by 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation on behalf of United States Ord- 
nance Department. This line of ma- 
chines, designed specifically for machin- 
ing shell of particular caliber groups 
(3 or 6-inch as the case may be) have 
capabilities of their automatic cycle, 
speeds, feeds and work-and-tool hold- 
ing facilities limited in scope to the 
single purpose for which the machines 
are built. Efficient though they are on 
shell, they intentionally are impractical 
—if not wholly useless—for any other 
manufacturing purposes. Machine 
shown is tooled tor turning operations 
only, the oscillating facing and cutting- 
off tool holders not being ‘used in this 
particular case 
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By ARTHUR F. MACCONOCHIE 

Head, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 

University of Virginia 

University Station, Va 


Fig. 2. (Right)—Looking down from front 
of lathe on a setup on 75-millimeter 
shell corresponding to that in Diagram 
3 in Fig. 6. The hollow forging is driven 
by an expanding chuck on spindle 
(left) and given outboard support by 
live center in tailstock (right). While 
cutting, all four carbide tools in fore- 
ground move from right to left. The 
main tool slide or tool holder is clamped 
to a cam-actuated longitudinal feed rod, 
visible at center of machine below the 
work. This tool holder slides along on 
the top of a guide block or cam 
mounted on the supporting rod visible 
at the bottom of the illustration. At the 
end of the cutting traverse, this support- 
ing rod is automatically rolled over 
about a quarter turn, allowing the heel 
of the main slide to drop down—thus 
clearing the tools from the work during 
the return traverse of the slide. While 
this main slide or toolholder is making 
its right-to-left cutting traverse, the ex- 
treme right and left-hand tools of its 
set of four are also moved transversely 
(to or away from the work) on auxiliary 
tool slides (see plan diagram of tool 
holder, Fig. 4) by action of strip cams 
mounted on a flat rail extending 
through the body of the main slide. 
These combined longitudinal and trans- 
verse feeds serve to generate “boat 
tail’’ (right) and preliminary form on 
nose. Meanwhile, the two upper tools, 
mounted in holders clamped to the cam- 
actuated rocking feed bar visible at top 
of the illustration, swing down and face 
both ends of the work. Cored holes 
through which “expanding metal” was 
poured to lock machined bushings in 
place, can be seen clearly on face of 
tailstock end of frame 


Fig. 3—Looking in from rear of machine 
toward front face of main slide tooled 
up as in view above but with work 
removed from chuck and center. This 
view clearly reveals design of dove- 
tailed auxiliary slides which give trans- 
verse motion to “boat tailing” and 
“nosing” tools—also method of clamp- 
ing rugged main slide to its longitudinal 
feed rod. By using four turning tools 
mounted as shown, shell can be turned 
completely from end to end by travers- 
ing main tool slide only slightly more 
than one-fourth the overall length of 
the shell itself 






At the request of the Ordnance Department, the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association has perfected designs for an emergency 
line of lathes for automatically machining shell. Read here how 
extreme production volume is attained, how practically all machin- 
ing is eliminated in making the frames of these machines, how excep- 
tional accuracy is achieved without use of planed or scraped ways 
or conventional tool slides, what provisions allow these units to be 


constructed in any well-equipped shop, how automatic operation and 
easy insertion and removal of work are provided through simple means 

























































































Fig. 4—Diagrams of 
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ing’ slides to move transversely during longitudinal traverse of main slide 
slide riding along the top of the guide block on cam 
This view clearly indicates how a 


view at the right shows main 
at left as 


it does during its turning traverse. 
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nain tool slide when set up as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. Top 
same angle as Fig. 2, gives clear idea of how strip cams 
yn flat rail through center of main slide cause auxiliary ‘boat tailing’’ and ‘nos- 


End 


quarter turn clockwise of the supporting rod carrying this guide block will cause 


is shown 


shell, the other for the 6-inch group. 
In each group there is a_standa- 
ard basic machine which then is 
equipped with whatever slides, tail- 
stock, tooling equipment and motor 
drive are required for the particular 
work to which that unit has been 
assigned. The machines are capable 
of all operations except cross drill- 
ing, notching and such work as nos- 
ing-in, squeezing the band _ into 
the band seat, and welding the base 
end-plate. 

Complete details of a typical com- 
plete setup including the equipment 
for these operations will be _ pre- 
sented in STEEL next week in the 
final article of this series presented 
by Mr. Macconochie. 

The engineering work on this ma- 
chine design was done under the 
direct supervision of Myron S. Cur- 
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1in slide to drop down, pivoting about the center of the main slide rod 
thus clearing tools from work during return stroke of slide 


tis, consulting engineer in machine 
design. 

Simple, Inexpensive, Automatic: 
There are three outstanding fea- 
tures about the new machines: 
First, they are of simple construc- 
tion so they can be built quickly in 
substantial quantities; second, they 
are inexpensive and can produce 
shells economically; third, they are 
automatic so they can be handled 
by unskilled operators. 


No Planing or Boring: To make 
the building of the machines as 
simple as possible, the design com- 
pletely eliminates all large planing 
and boring operations and all ma- 
chining operations, large and small, 
on the main casting, except for the 
drilling of a few small holes. This 
is accomplished by supporting the 
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carriage for the turning tools as 
well as the swinging arms for fac- 
ing operations entirely on _ longi- 
tudinal bars instead of planed way 
surfaces. Moreover, these bars 
(there are three of them), together 
with the spindle, tailstock sleeve 
and all shafts, are carried by bush- 
ings which are cast in place in the 
main base of the machine. 

The casting-in-place of bushings 
is accomplished by use of a low- 
melting-point lock-in metal. The 
base of the machine has pouring 
holes cast in it, and in some cases 
two bushings are poured through 
the same hole. The recommended 
pouring metal is a lead-tin high- 
bismuth alloy which expands slight- 
ly upon cooling. 

Avoids Machining: In addition to 
the bushings supporting all shafts, 
the seat upon which the cover plate 
rests is also made of this alloy. The 
metal is poured in a trough on the 
top of the headstock of the machine 
and allowed to find its own level. 
The cover plate, which also sup 
ports the motor, is then fastened 
to the base casting upon this seat. 
It is not necessary to machine door 
seats as all doors and plates are 
attached to the rough base casting 


Fig. 5—Diagrams of the rocking tool 
holders and their mounting as set up 
for facing and cutting-off operations on 
ends of the shell. View at left is looking 
down from in front of the machine. At 
right is an end view from the tailstock 
end showing how these holders are 
clamped and locked to the cam- 
actuated oscillating rod which swings 
them to and from the work 
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Here’s help—timely help—that can boost the output 
of your plant, substantially reduce production costs, 
and relieve pressure on the tool room. 


Why not use that help now? You will never need it 
more than you do today—when every tool room is 
hard put to find enough minutes in the day. 


Sure it talks about Carpenter Tool Steel—but what's 
that got to do with the hard, down-to-earth factual 
information it will give you, to solve perhaps the very 
tool problem that has your tool maker worried right 
now. 


What he needs are facts—facts about better tool 
hardening methods—facts about tool design as it af- 
fects the choice of tool steel analyses—facts on ma- 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO. 


(arpenter 
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MATCHED 
TOOL STEELS 





chinability of tool steels—facts on the causes and 
cures of delaying tool troubles—facts that are clear, 
simple, straight-shooting and easy to understand— 
facts to help him make each tool better and more 
productive. 


If he is one of the thousands upon thousands of tool 
makers who already have all or some of these time- 
savers, make sure he is using them to their fullest 
extent. If you don’t have this information on hand— 
write us today. The textbook, ‘‘Tool Steel Simplified,’’ 
is ideal for apprentice training courses. It costs $1.00. 
All the other literature shown will be supplied free 
to any tool steel user in the U.S.A. when requested 
on your company’s letterhead. 


122 Bern St., READING, PA. 


Executives: That book in the 
man’s hand is for you. Tells 
how to find extra capacity 


hidden in your plant. 14 


minutes to read. Write for 


your copy. Free, when r 
quested on company letter 
head. 
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by cap-screws using neoprene gas 
kets to insure oil-tight joints. 

The machines are all single-speed 
units except where 2-speed motors 
are used. Motor size varies from 10 
to 60 horsepower depending upon 
the operation to be performed. 

Simple Drive: The main drive of 
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the machine is from the motor, 
mounted on top of the headstock, 
through V-belts to a drive shaft 
then through a jack shaft to the 
spindle. The drive to the feed 
mechanism is through a chain and 
sprockets to a set of pick-off gears, 
then through a shaft to a feed worm 





























Fig. 6—Evolution of a shell as carried 
out in the 6-inch line of NMTBA- 
sponsored ‘‘emergency” lathes. (1) Sec 
tioned view of forging as delivered to 
the machines. Note outline of finished 
shell superimposed upon it. Cavities 
are now being forged so accurately 
that internal machining is not required. 
(2) Center drilling closed end. Shell is 
mounted on expanding arbor on main 
spindle, and center drill with depth 
stop is mounted in tailstock spindle. 
(3) Mounted on expanding chuck and 
with live center in tailstock supporting 
closed end, shell is turned, “boat tailed” 
and faced at both ends, as in Fig. 2. 
(4) Gripped on the outside by a chuck, 
the center boss is cut off and another 
cut is taken on the “boat tail.” (5) 
Turned end-for-end after having been 
“nosed in,” the shell is chucked with 
its closed end against a stop and the 
nose is bored, countersunk and faced. 
(6) Chucked on the “boat tail’ and 
with nose supported by the tailstock, 
nose and body are finish turned by 
battery of five tools. (7) Turned end-for- 
end again, shell is chucked on the body 
with nose supported by a spring center 
and bottom of cavity against a stop. 
Groove for band is formed and its sides 
are dovetailed, and finishing cuts are 
taken on “boat tail” and closed end. 
(8) After banding, shell is again 
mounted as in (7) and band is finish 
turned and formed Each diagram 
shows one machine setup in the series. 
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Each machine is one of the special 
automatic lathes pictured in Fig. 1 but 
tooled up especially for the operation 
in which it is used. Thus the sequence 
of operations shown here is handled 
in a line of machines, not a single 


machine 


and gear. This gear drives a drum 
cam for reciprocating a sliding bar 
on which the turning carriage is 
located, as well as face cams for 
operating the facing arm and the 
bar for supporting and oscillating 
the turning carriage. A _ constant- 
speed, individual motor is belted to 
the feed box for rapid traverse of 
the tool carriage. 

For profile machining, certain of 
the tool blocks are slideable in the 
tool carriage, being controlled by 
a stationary cam bar. The spindle 


Fig. 7—Welded steel pouring fixture 
by means of which machined bushings 
for spindle, tailstock, shafts and rods are 
exactly located in rough cored holes in 
main frame casting while molten tin- 
lead-bismuth “expanding metal” is 
poured around them—thus locking them 
in place in the frame. Hanging above 
the fixture is the electrically heated 
controlled-temperature ladle from which 
the “expanding metal” is poured 
through cored openings provided for 
that purpose above the bushing holes 
in the frame casting. Several of these 
pouring holes can be seen in Fig. 2 
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SLITTING LINES 











Yes, this No. 700 high production steel mill type slitting line 
YODER is distinctive. It is refined and advanced in several essential details 


ALSO MAKES and particularly outstanding in one very important factor. : 


The YODER Patented Removable Cutter Sleeves permit quick 
set-up for different cutting widths away from the machine. The 
























Roll Forming Machines 
Beading Machines 


slitter continues to produce and the change over is made very 
Bending Machines quickly with a new “low” in non-productive time. 


Brake Shoe Machines 
This slitting line has capacity for 14.” to 346” by 40” wide soft cold rollea 
Cut-off Machines steel or hot rolled stainless steel in coils up to 10000 pounds. 


Tension Ree 
Reels Speeds, depending upon gauge and width, from 150 to 250 feet per minute 


Coilers are obtained. As many as 9 cuts may be made in 34,” gauge 1.00 carbon 


Uncoilers steel at 150 feet per minute and a greater number of cuts in lighter gauges 


Scrap Cutters 


at higher speeds may be obtained 


The line consists of a driven roll uncoil box, seven roll leveler, slitting 
Power Hammers 
shear with cutters mounted on sleeves, scrap chopper and heavy tension 
Complete Pipe Mills reel. Tandem operation is secured with variable voltage and field control 
from a central station. 


Special Machinery 


Investigate this slitting line and discover the outstanding per- 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE formance that prompted one mill to install a second and third 
OR AN ESTIMATE ON 


MACHINERY 
BUILT TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


line soon after the first one was put into operation. 











YODER builds a complete line of 
slitting equipment for mills, warehouses 
and job shops for all gauges and widths 
using slip clutch recoiling and pull slit- 
ting or other types of electrical control. 


COMPANY | 


5500 WALWORTH AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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and all shafts run in plain bearings, 
but a ball thrust bearing is used on 
the spindle as well as on the feed 


drum shaft. These bearings are 
bronze, with a lining of babbitt 

metal about 0.030-inch thick. 
Hydraulic Power: The machine 


has a live tailstock center which is 
moved longitudinally by hydraulic 
pressure. The valve for controlling 
this hydraulic movement is operated 
by the binder lever. But one move- 
ment of the lever is therefore neces- 
sary to move the center into posi- 
tion and to clamp it. Likewise, the 
reverse movement of this lever both 
unclamps the tailstock and removes 
it from the work. 

There are two principal methods 
of holding the shell: First, gripping 
it on the inside of the open end by 
means of an expanding arbor, while 
using the tailstock center for sup- 
porting the base end of the shell; 
second, gripping it on the outside 
diameter by means of a collet chuck. 
In either case, the shell-holding 
mechanism is hydraulically actu- 
ated, and control is by means of 
foot levers which leave the opera- 
tor’s hands free. 

Common Hydraulic System: In 
practice, one central hydraulic sys- 
tem, with accumulator and _ tank, 
will provide motive power for a 
complete line of the machines. This 
avoids the greater expense of a self- 
contained hydraulic system for each 
machine. Similarly, coolant will be 
supplied from a control tank and 
returned from a common collecting 
sump by a single pump. 





Other Articles on 
Production of Ordnance 


@ This is another article in the series 
being presented by STEEL on ordnance 
manufacture. For others already pub- 
lished, see issue of March 3, 1941, p. 58, 
for Problems in Machining Shell; Feb. 
24, 1941, p. 58, for Controlling Metal 
Flow in Forging Shell; Feb. 17, 1941, 
p. 58, for Methods of Forging Shell; Feb. 
10, 1941, p. 54, for Heating Billets for 
Shell Forging at National Steel Car 
Corp. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Feb. 3, 1941, 
p. 54, for Composition and Metallurgy 
of High-Explosive Shell; Jan. 27, 1941, 
p. 44, for Background Information on 
Shell Making; March 11, 1930, p. 38, for 
Design and Modern Methods of Making 
Shrapnel Shell; Dec. 2, 1940, p. 50, for 
Operation and Construction of Bofors 
Anti-aircraft Guns; Oct. 14, 1940, p. 160, 
and Jan. 6, 1941, p. 219, for How Tech- 
nical Progress Aids Defense; Jan. 13, 
1941, p. 48, for Some Typical Shell-Forg- 
ing Methods; Jan. 20, 1941, p. 54, for 
Recommendations on Heating Billets for 
Shell Forging; Jan. 20, 1941, p. 74, for 
Making Cylinders for Packard V-12 Tor- 
pedo-Boat Engines; Feb. 10, 1941, p. 67, 
for New Method of Checking Gun Bores. 





Lubrication of the machine is by 
gravity from a trough cast in the 
top of the base and from which oil 
pipes lead to the various bearing 
surfaces. The oil settles in a sump 
in the base of the headstock or goes 





More Light for Draftsmen 








@ Forty draftsmen can be accommodated in this modern, airconditioned drafting 
room recently built for Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Neville Island, Pittsburgh. 
Its three exterior walls are almost completely of glass blocks. This feature in con- 
junction with the fifty-one 80-watt white-light fluorescent lamps used gives prac- 
tically uniform illumination throughout the room, providing 75-footcandles at the 


table top working level. 


All lamp units are suspended from the ceiling on stems 


having a ball and socket connection at the ceiling end so that they hang 


straight. 


The lights are arranged so there is one 48-inch light unit above each 


end of each drafting table, eliminating shadows 
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to the common sump where a cen- 
tral system is employed. In a unit 
operated separately, the coolant is 
pumped by a separate motor-driven 
unit through a strainer and pres 
sure valve back to the oil trough. 
The pressure switch consists of an 
electric unit interlocked with the 
control system so none of the op- 
erating motors, with the exception 
of the lubricating pump motor, can 
be started unless there is sufficient 
pressure on the lubricating system. 

It is intended that the central 
system be employed as this not 
only reduces equipment and operat- 
ing costs but keeps the coolant at a 
much lower temperature than other- 
wise would be possible without re- 
quiring tremendous quantities of 
coolant. 

High Output by Using Multiple 
Tools: The rugged features of this 
shell machining lathe will not be 
lost upon anyone who has had any 
familiarity with the machining of 
shell, well known to impose a very 
severe test of endurance on the 
equipment employed. As may be 
observed from the typical operation 
sequence shown in Fig. 4, as many 
as four roughing tools and two fac- 
ing tools of cemented carbide op- 
erate on the shell blank simultane- 
ously, thus most effectively utilizing 
the power and rigidity designed into 
this machine. 


Shell Forging Billets 


(Concluded from Page 36) 

of alloy bars processed to govern- 
ment specifications. However, steel 
companies point out that every or- 
der for special steel of this type 
must be submitted to sales head- 
quarters before any price can be 
named, and as yet extra cards on 
carbon steels have not been revised 
to show the premiums assigned to 
WD specifications. 

In addition to the many extra 
steps involved in manufacturing and 
processing of shell and armament 
steel, some, especially in the larger 
sizes, must be “buried” or pit cooled 
after hot rolling; in other words, 
cooled slowly in sealed pits or cars 
to prevent failures 

Burying is nothing new, for many 
mills are equipped for the work and 
have been doing it on heavy sec- 
tions such as crankshaft billets and 
the like, mainly to improve cold 
shearing qualities. 

In shell steel, aircraft quality steel, 
gun barrel steel, etc., every precau- 
tion must be taken to insure sound- 
ness. Disastrous results of prema- 
ture explosions in shells are only 
too well known. As a further pro- 
tection against such an eventuality, 
some forged steel shells now be- 
ing produced have a disk of S.A.E. 
1020 steel about 0.030-inch thick (for 
90-millimeter size) spot welded over 
the base, liquid and gas tight. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
COMBINATION LINESTARTER 


For Motor Control and Circuit 
Protection 
CLASS 11-206 

Magnetic motor starter—motor- 
circuit switch—motor overload 
protection—nofuze circuit protec- 
tion—all in one unit. Bi-metal 
gives permanently accurate over- 
load protection. “‘De-ion”’ quench- 
ers protect contacts—save main- 
tenance. Four-in-one Unit saves 
installation time—saves space— 
saves wiring—provides_ greater 

protection for operators. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
SAFETY SWITCH 


For Circuit Protection 


Diamond-pointed break jaw 
and extended-blade construc- 
tion prevent burning and 
beading of contacts. One- 
piece copper construction 
saves money by preventing 
power loss. Quick - make, 
quick-break on Types A and 
C. Ample space for wiring. 
Solderless lugs. ‘‘De-ion”’ arc 
quenchers on 575-V switches. 
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FOR PRODUCTION INSURANCE 


WESTINGHOUSE “DE-ION” 
MOTOR WATCHMAN 


Manual Across-the-line Starter 
for Motors up to 71/2 hp. 
CLASS 10-100 
Quick - make, quick - break 
toggle action prevents ‘“‘teas- 
ing’ contacts. “On,” “Off,” 
“Tripped”’ positions self-in- 
dicating. Bi-metal disc over- 
load protection. ‘‘De-ion” 
protection for contacts. Ample 
wiring space. Rust-resisting 
parts. Silver contacts. Key- 
hole mounting for quick, easy 
installation. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AB-I BREAKER 


For Circuit Protection 
Eliminates switch and fuses. 
Bi-metal overload protection. 
“‘De-ion”’ protection for con- 
tacts. Saves maintenance 
time and production time— 
circuit outages can be re- 
stored by operator. No live 
parts exposed. Door opens 
only when switch is in “Off” 
position. Occupies approxi- 
mately 40% less space than 

switch and fuses. 

















Protective Finishes for 


ALUMINUM AIRCRAFT 


@ CORROSION of aluminum and 
of aluminum alloy surfaces in air- 
craft is important primarily because 
uny form of corrosion lowers the 
strength of the material greatly—es- 
pecially the fatigue strength, which 
is affected severely. Tests’ on dur- 
alumin have shown a reduction of 
fatigue strength as measured by the 
endurance limit of about 35 per cent 
after stressless corrosion. Other 
tests’ to check effect of corrosion on 
fatigue strength under’ repeated 
stress have shown reductions as 
much as 66.7 per cent for alumi- 
num as fabricated (100 per cent 
aluminum) and a reduction of 55.6 
per cent for duralumin as fabricated 
with 4 per cent copper, 95 per cent 
aluminum. Reduction was 42.3 per 
cent for the same material when 
annealed. 

Of course in aircraft work all 
parts are under repeated stress and 
so it is this reduction of over 50 
per cent in the endurance limit 
which must be carefully guarded 
against——especially since all aircraft 
parts are designed with a compara- 
tively low factor of safety and maxi- 
mum physical properties of the ma- 
terial must be maintained. 

The damage done by corrosion 
is due to the “stress raisers” pro- 
duced. These are microscopic 
notches formed in the surface of the 
metal. For many years, notches of 
all types have been recognized as 
a major factor in causing fatigue 
fracture. The seriousness of the 
notch of course depends upon its 
sharpness, depth, slope of walls and 
whether the bottom of the notch is 
sharply defined or more in the na- 
ture of an indentation. Corrosion 
appears to produce a particularly 
destructive type of notch. 

Corrosion of aluminum and alu- 
minum alloys can be divided into two 
general classifications of distinctly 
different nature. The intercrystal- 
line type, the first of these, gives 
only slight evidence on the surface 
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Since corrosion easily reduces the endurance limit as much 
as 67 per cent, the retention of maximum physical properties 
so necessary in aircraft construction necessitates adequate 


attention to corrosion prevention. 


Here Mr. Cordy not only 


details the factors involved and various means of corrosion 

prevention but also describes the latest practice now being 

employed by Curtiss-Wright Corp., one of the largest air- 
craft manufacturers in the country 


as it penetrates into the interior of 
the metal, largely between grain 
boundaries. When duralumin al- 
loys first were used in aircraft, in- 
stances of extremely rapid cor- 
rosion accompanied by embrittle- 
ment were encountered. Early in- 
vestigators® found intercrystalline 
attack responsible for this serious 
embrittlement. As is now compara- 
tively well known, the cause is in- 
correct heat treatment which per- 
mits particles of the constituent 
CuAl1, to be precipitated along the 
grain boundaries. This makes the 
material susceptible to intergranu- 
lar corrosion which rapidly reduces 
the strength of the material under 
repeated stress. This particular type 
of corrosion is easily avoided by 
quenching in cold water from the 
“solution” heat treatment given the 
alloy to develop maximum strength. 

Correct heat-treating practice as 
employed at the Buffalo plant of 
Curtiss Aeroplane division, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., was detailed in 
STEEL, June 24, 1940, p. 44. Fol- 
lowing the heat treating procedure 
there detailed produces work that 
shows no precipitation whatever 
along grain boundaries upon mi- 
croscopic examination. 

“Pitting”, the second type of cor- 
rosion, on the other hand, is con- 
fined entirely to the surface of the 
material and so is unlike intercrys- 
talline attack which may occur at 
almost any depth. 

Surface corrosion of aluminum 
and its alloys largely results in for- 
mation of pits. It is to prevent their 
formation that precautions must be 
taken. There is a widespread be- 
lief that aluminum and its alloys 
need no protection against corrosion. 


However, there are two sets of cun- 
ditions against which precautions 
must be taken. Contrary to some 
generally held opinions, aluminum 
is a highly reactive metal. Its ap- 
parent inertness and its resistance 
to corrosion depend entirely upon 
the protection afforded by a very 
thin oxide film which forms spon- 
taneously in air. It is this film that 
affords a high degree of protection 
against further corrosion. 

Like those films formed on other 
metals by corrosion or oxidation, 
even though the film does not en- 
tirely stop corrosion, it does in- 
fluence the manner in which fur- 
ther corrosion proceeds. Also the 
film will tend to localize attack at 
points on the film where cracks have 
formed under the influence of strain." 
Where the metal is not only sub- 
jected to corrosion but also to cycles 
of repeated stress, the protective 
film may be repeatedly broken so 
the destructive effect of this action 
under repeated stress, known as cor- 
rosion-fatigue, may progress rapidly 
unless careful provision is taken to 
guard against this. This is the pur- 
pose of anodizing and other treat- 
ments developed to protect alumi- 
num. 

The mechanism of corrosion fa- 
tigue is simply that corrosion com- 
bined with repeated stress breaks 
the film, cracks spread the corrosion 
and pits are formed. These, acting 
as stress raisers, then reduce the 
fatigue strength—as much as 67 per 
cent as was noted above. 

Thus toughness of the protective 
film on the metal is the main factor 
in determining its resistance to cor- 
rosion fatigue. 

Electrocouple Formation: Condi- 
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SURFACES 


tions which set up electrolytic cells 
on the surface of the material form 
another important cause of cor- 
rosion.* This comes from the fact 
that aluminum is anodic to most 
other metals and so suffers elec- 
trolytic attack if exposed to an elec- 
trolyte while in contact with heavy 
metals such as copper, tin and lead. 
If a solution containing salts of such 
metals contacts the aluminum, a sim- 
ilar condition develops as those me- 
tallic ions reduced to a metal by 
the aluminum at certain points over 
the surface form minute electrolytic 
cells resulting in relatively deep pits. 
It has been noted‘ that appreciably 
less than 1 part per million of cop- 
per or tin in a solution greatly ac- 
celerates pitting of aluminum. 
Electrolytic cells also may be set 
up by dirt, thermal insulation or 
other absorbent material which may 
hold solutions in contact with the 
aluminum surface. Also where the 
surface may be shielded from oxy- 
gen, the aluminum oxide film may 
be prevented from forming, the 
areas thus shielded will be anodic 
to the adjacent surfaces and will 
corrode electrolytically. Crevices in 
joints give rise to similar cells. 
Electrolytic attack is prevented by 
designs which avoid contacts be- 
tween dissimilar metals and insure 
adequate drainage and ventilation; 
by periodic cleaning to destroy the 
cells caused by dirt or reduced heavy 
metals; and by use of properly de- 
signed protective coatings. 
Protective Coatings: A coating, to 
be effective against corrosion fa- 
tigue, must adhere firmly to the 
base metal; should be anodic to the 
base metal to afford protection 
should its continuity become broken; 
must have mechanical properties 
that will not reduce the fatigue re- 
sistance of the metal. 
Protective coatings for aluminum 
include: Oxide coatings, metallic 
coatings, paint coatings. 


Oxide Coatings: As has been 
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Metal Finishing 
urtiss Aeroplane Divisior 
Curtiss-Wright Corr 


By A. G. CORDY 
Superintendent 


Department 


Buffalo, N 
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Fig. 1—Production finishing equipment employed at metal finishing departmen 
of Curtiss Aeroplane division, Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo. At left is the pr 


duction continuous cleaning machine 


pointed out, it is the natural oxide 
film on aluminum which makes it 
corrosion-resisting. Therefore it 
would seem reasonable that a proc- 
ess which would develop a heavier 
oxide coating would increase the pro- 
tection afforded. This is true, and 
a number of processes to obtain this 
end have been developed. The alu- 
minum can be boiled in various 
solutions of chromates and carbon- 
ates or it can be given an anodic 
treatment. The oxide film produced 
by either method can be improved 
by an aftertreatment known as 
“sealing”, using dichromate solu- 
tions. On any anodically coated 
surface, care must be taken to pre- 
vent collection of dirt as this will 
cause local breakdown and pitting 
by mechanism of electrolytic attack 
explained previously. Coating the 
finished surface with liquid wax 
aids in keeping the surface clean. 
Anodizing: The most effective ox- 
ide coating that can be formed on 
aluminum is produced by the ano- 





Right is the loading station 
dryng unit used to dry the primer after 


of the convey 


jlipping the small parts ir 


dizing process in which the alumi 
num is made the anode in an elec- 
trolyte such as_ sulphuric acid, 
chromic acid or oxalic acid. Chromic 
acid anodizing is described in navy 
department specification SR-19¢c and 
army air corps process specification 
98-20005-B. The Alumilite process 
is “sealed” in a 5 per cent solution 
of potassium dichromate. The cor 
rosion inhibitive properties of the 
dichromate, which is absorbed into 
the anodic coating, greatly improves 
the corrosion resistance of the alloy 
as well as improving paint adher 
ence. 

Anodizing, being the best known 
surface preparation for maximum 
paint adherence and for production 
of the most effective oxide coating, 
is one of the most important meth 
ods of protecting aluminum and 
aluminum alloys against corrosion. 
The protective film produced by the 
process is aluminum oxide or hy- 
droxide" in the form of a semi-opaque 
uniform gray coating which is ex 
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WHO'S USING VOSS 


< Fool-proof performance of the popular Wurlitzer 
record changer is one of the contributions of the 
dead-flat steel strip used in its fabrication. This strip 
is supplied to Wurlitzer flattened on a Voss leveler. 








< Helpful in the manufacture, as well 
as to the final appearance, of the Ruud 
domestic water heater is the Voss-flatness 
of the full-finished auto body sheet 
forming its outer jacket. 





< Monel sheets which have been Voss 
leveled are used by the American Laundry 
Machinery Company in the construction of 
its Norwood Cascade Washer. 
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LEVELED SHEETS? 


HAT YOU ARE NOT now using a Voss 

Ungerer Leveler in your plant doesn't 
mean you are not using Voss leveled sheets. 
In your day-to-day life you may be, indirectly, 
one of our best gustomers. 


When yolk CSanbte over Junior's all-steel 


wagon on ye ur way out the door, each morning, 








which*have benefited by a Voss teveler some- 
where in their production. 


At the plant, you go to a a 


has been enhanced by sheets flatteried on our 


A Attractive and business-like office furniture leveler, or you may wotk with ¢quipment of 


is manufactured by the General Fireproofing which Voss leveled sheets form “an essential 
Company from Voss flattened steel sheets. 


part. Ay Nppn-you are ready to forsake the din 
of the Plate oh the clatter of the office for the 





melo Vay record player. Voss 
flatte tion here in the perfect 
reprod flen. u récordings. 


Y The true surface and neat appearance of a Quitting time sete may oe inclined 
your 


“Square D"’ reduced voltage starter cabinet have the 
thanks of men who work with control equipment. to take a quick one ite bar before 
eam from 


Sheets going into this unit were Voss leveled. going home. Flat m metal 
behind the bar and reflegty agic touch of 


our leveling rolls. If, after a good/djnner and a 






=> aaa oa i: pleasant evening, you turn ice- box yatder, you 
—— might recognize the trim, straight lines of enamel- 
ing — ‘that -have~undergone Voss leveling. 


——— i 
IFES) \* 






a coffin fabricated 
: But before this 
happen3, we ike tolintroduce you to 
our leveler as 
calls for flat sheets, 
experience to help you get them. —Edward 
W. Voss, 2882 West Liberty Avenue, Dormont, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





e have the machine and the 





UNGERER LEVELER 
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ceptionally hard, smooth and some- 
what of a glassy appearance. The 
anodizing bath usually is a solution 
of sodium hydrogen phosphate or 
chromic acid, the latter being best 
for most work. Surface of the 
metal must be cleaned thoroughly. 
Parts are hung in the solution with 
aluminum wires or clamps of alu- 
minum since no other metal can be 
exposed in the bath. Use-of. other 
materials in contact with the bath 
will prevent raising the voltage. A 


current densities, affording better 
films and shortening the process. 

The National Bureau of Standards 
has developed an anodizing treat- 
ment for aluminum alloys which 
consists in anodizing the work at 
40 volts in a 10 per cent chromic 
acid bath at 35 degrees Cent. for 
% to 1 hour. 

Effective film formation in reces- 
ses has been demonstrated’ by de- 
positing a uniform coating on the in- 
terior of a tube 7 inches long and 


Corrosion-fatigue is result of combined corrosion and repeat- 
ed stress, the latter accentuating the "stress raiser" effect of 
the first small pits formed by corrosion. The resulting cum- 
ulative effect can reduce fatigue strength as much as 67 


per cent. Toughness of the protective film thus is the pri- 
mary requisite if it is to be effective in maintaining the 


high physical properties of the material 


carbon rod is used as a cathode in 
the bath. 

The voltage applied is raised grad- 
ually from around 8 or 10 volts to a 
maximum of about 40 volts to main- 
tain the current at a uniform value 
throughout the treatment. As 
the deposit is built up, it requires 
a higher voltage to maintain the 
original current at a uniform value 
throughout the treatment. As the 
deposit is built up, the current drops 
off so the voltage is increased to 
maintain the original current value. 

Current densities of 3 to 3.6 am- 
peres per square foot and some as 
low as 2.8 amperes per square foot" 
have been found to form a film satis- 
factorily, providing the aluminum 
had a good surface. A rough sur- 
face raises the current requirements, 
6 amperes per square foot’ being 
required for pieces spun or ham- 
mered without polishing. However, 
present practice utilizes increased 


rig. 4 View ol 


large tank equipment in finishing department 


*-inch in diameter, using exterior 
electrodes. This excellent film for- 
mation characteristic of anodizing 
is of importance as it assures ade- 
quate protection against corrosion in 
the minute pores and cracks some- 
times found in rolled aluminum. 
These, unless properly protected, 
give rise to bad pitting. 

It is desirable to use a large bath 
or some means of cooling to carry 
away the heat produced by the cur- 
rent in the process as bath tempera- 
ture has been found to affect the 
wattage consumed. For example, 
a typical series of tests* showed only 
53 watt-hours required for a certain 
job with a bath temperature of 35 
degrees Cent., while 72 watt-hours 
were required at 40 degrees and 
107 watt-hours at 45 degrees. Thus 
a temerature difference of 10 de- 
grees Cent. about doubled the power 
required. This illustrates the im- 
portance of keeping the bath tem- 


Some is electro- 


plating, others are for anodizing, cleaning and the like 
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peratures under proper control. 

The result of the anodizing treat- 
ment is a glassy adherent forma- 
tion which does not affect the ten- 
sile strength of the material but 
does make it somewhat stiffer as the 
coating is more or less brittle. Some 
users follow the anodizing treat- 
ment by application of lanoline 
which has been found to improve the 
corrosion resistance. 

Metallic Coatings: Since a met- 
tallic coating which is cathodic to 
the underlying aluminum actually 
accelerates corrosion upon perfora- 
tion of the coating at any point, 
due to the electrochemical action, 
an effective metallic coating must 
be anodic to the aluminum alloy to 
which it is applied. The most sat- 
isfactory of metallic coatings have 
been found to be aluminum or alu. 
minum alloys anodic to the base 
metal and fabricated integrally with 
it such as is found in Alclad 17S-T 
and Alclad 24S:T. Specimens of 14- 
gage Alclad 17S-T exposed‘ for eight 
years to continuous 20 per cent 
sodium chloride spray at room tem- 
perature without suffering any 
measurable loss in tensile strength 
are typical of the outstanding protec. 
tion afforded. 

Resistance Graded: Aluminum al- 
loys in the form of wrought sheet, 
tubing, extruded shapes, rivets, etc., 
are graded according to corrosion 
resistance from tests in army speci- 
fications No. 98-20009 as follows, the 
first having greatest corrosion re- 
sistance: Alclad 17S-T, Alclad 24S-T, 
52S, 53S-O, 53S-T5, 53S-W, 53S-T, 
28-0, 2S-H, 3S-O, 3S-H, 17S-T, 24S-T. 
In fact, Alclad 17S-T and 24S-T have 
been found so highly corrosion re- 
sistant as to permit their use with- 
out protective coatings in many ap- 
plications. 

Other metallic coatings, however, 
afford excellent protection to alumi- 
nurn. Electroplated zinc coatings, for 
instance, have shown exceptionally 
satisfactory results. Sprayed coat- 
ings of aluminum have completely 
protected aluminum-copper and alu- 
minum-silicon cast alloys against a 
20 per cent salt spray for four years’. 

Paint Coatings: Various types of 
paint probably are the coatings most 
widely used. Since aluminum has 
little natural affinity for any type 
of finish, a suitable preparation must 
precede application of the finish. The 
finish should be of an inhibitive type 
and the top coat should be highly 
resistant to moisture penetration. 

Anodizing is the best Known sur- 
face preparation for maximum paint 
adherence. It is particularly valu- 
able on aircraft parts where sec- 
tion thicknesses are relatively small 
and where low factors of safety are 
used so little corrosion can be tol- 
erated. 

Of the inhibitive primers, zinc 
chromate types such as those cov- 
ered by navy aeronautical specifica- 
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Are You Cutting Off 


Bar Stock? . . . Tubing? . . . Plastics? . . . Broken Tools? 


The booklet “Norton Cut-off Wheels" 
contains much helpful information 
and it will be sent free on request. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


New York—Chicago—Detroit—Pittsburgh 
Philadel phia—Hartford 
Hamilton, Ont. 


N instrument manufacturer found a Norton Resinoid wheel (3724- 
K8T) faster and more economical than the method previously 
used. He was cutting molded fibre material. 

On high speed steel pipe (cutting wet) a Norton Rubber wheel 
(60/1-V8R) reduced wheel cost per square inch of material cut from 
$0.010 to $0.006 for a builder of folding machines. 

A machine tool builder finds a Norton Shellac wheel (46-M4L) 
ideal for salvaging broken taps, drills and tools because of its smooth, 
cool cutting action on tool steels. 

Norton research gave us Resinoid, Rubber and Shellac bonds; Alun- 
dum and Crystolon abrasives. And a Norton engineer can tell you 
which bond and which abrasive to use. No one combination can be 


satisfactory for all jobs. 




















NORTON ABRASIVES __ 
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tion P27b appear excellent as the 
zine chromate acts as a corrosion in- 
hibiter to maintain the passivity of 
the aluminum surface, thus prevent- 
ing reaction with any solution which 
may diffuse through the top coat. 

A particularly effective coating has 
been found to be that produced by 
anodizing process with the anodic 
film “sealed” by heating in a di- 
chromate solution or by permitting 
chromic acid to dry on the surface. 
Then finished with a good grade of 
aluminum pigmented varnish, the 
resultant finish is highly resistant 
to relatively severe corrosive condi- 
tions and has withstood successfully 
severe tests for periods in excess 
of three years. 

Aluminum paint with synthetic 
resin vehicle is excellent for top 
coats since the paint is not only high- 
ly impervious to moisture but the 
metallic film formed by leafing of 
the aluminum powder protects the 
vehicle from ultraviolet light and 
so extends its life. 

The proceedures recommended 
above are for use under severe cor- 
rosive conditions or where maximum 
resistance to corrosion is desired, 
such as in aircraft work. Of course 
for other types of equipment there 
are a number of finishes that have 
proved satisfactory, including finish 
coats of oil-base paints, long oil var- 
nish enamels and pyroxylin lacquers. 

Practice at Curtiss 

Now let’s examine the practice em- 
ployed at Curtiss and see how it 
fits in with the factors which have 
been pointed out as necessary for 


maximum protection against cor- 
rosion. 
The metallic type of coating is 


employed for protection against cor. 
rosion on commercial and army air: 
craft, this protection being in the 
form of Alclad 17S and Alclad 24S 


sheet. The Alclad form of both 
I 3 )verall view of the conveyor drier 
xtreme tht Work passe: 
be unloaded at end 
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of these alloys consists of the high- 
strength core with a layer of ex: 
ceptionally pure aluminum on both 
sides made integral with the base 
material during manufacture. As 
has been pointed out and according 
to the listing of alloys according 
to corrosion resistance, the protec- 
tion afforded by this type of mate- 
rial is sufficient for all ordinary cor- 
rosive conditions. 

However, the natural resistance of 


Practice at Curtiss is seen to 


combine the protection afforded 
by various treatments, the result 
being maximum resistance to cor- 
rosion—a resistance that retains 
its effectiveness even under se- 
vere corrosive conditions 


the material is not relied upon en- 
tirely for that is supplemented by 
the following treatment: First the 
work is passed through a_ high- 
production continuous cleaning ma- 
chine shown at the left in Fig. 1. This 
machine contains 35 racks or baskets 
hung on a chain which carries them 
continuously through the cleaning 
baths and drying oven. As the chain 
revolves at a low speed, the op- 
erator has ample time to load or 
unload the baskets at the station 
shown. Work first passes through 
an alkalizing cleaning solution, then 
through a hot water rinse. This is 
followed by a 5 per cent chromic acid 
dip at 140 degrees Fahr., in turn 
followed by a hot water rinse. Then 
the work passes to the top of 
the cleaning machine, where it 
travels through an air drying oven. 
Each basket is 4 feet long, 15 inches 
wide and 8 inches deep, so quite a 
volume of small parts as well as 


Dipping and loading station is at 


around end at right and across back side of unit to 
in left foreground 


































fairly large parts can be accomo- 
dated by the machine. 

For parts larger than can be ac- 
commodated in the cleaning ma- 
chine, a series of tanks is provided in 
the large processing room, part of 
which is shown in Fig. 2. Cadmium 
plating equipment is also shown 
here. 

Next, the parts are dipped in a 
zinc chromate primer of the type cov- 
ered by navy aeronautical specifica- 
tions P27. Parts then are loaded 
on the automatic drying conveyor at 
the loading station at the right in 
Fig. 1. This drier is in the form 
of numerous racks arranged to hold 
a large volume of small parts as 
they are carried around the drier 
on a continuous belt conveyor ar- 
rangement. It takes 9 minutes for 
the drier to make a complete turn 
—about 6 to 6% minutes being suf- 
ficient time for the work to dry as it 
passes from the loading station near 
the extreme right in Fig. 3, moves 
toward the right end of the drier 
and returns on the back side of the 
unit to the unloading station at the 
left of foreground in this view. 


Navy Craft Anodized 


Some typical small parts can be 
seen in Fig. 3. This setup handles 
an amazing volume of small parts 
with exceptional efficiency. 

All parts for navy aircraft includ- 
ing Alclad pieces are anodized to 
produce a surface with maximum 
resistance to corrosion. The anodiz- 
ing bath is a 5 to 10 per cent chromic 
acid solution. The temperature of 
the bath is held at 95 degrees Fahr. 
plus or minus 4 degrees by auto- 
matic controls. 

Voltage is increased rapidly to 40 
volts, current densities from 7 to 8 
amperes per square foot of sur- 
face area being employed. Work is 
held in the bath approximately 45 
minutes. After anodizing, the work 
is rinsed in a tank of hot running 
water and then dried. 

The anodizing produces an excel- 
lent base for subsequent paints. 
Many of the small parts are dipped 
in primer and dried on the air-dry- 
ing conveyor in Fig. 3. 

Electric generators include a 40- 
volt 1000-ampere unit for one anodiz- 
ing tank and a 40-volt 800-ampere 
unit for a second anodizing tank. 
In addition, 1500-ampere and 400- 
ampere generators are used for 
miscellaneous plating. Also a 3000/ 
1500-ampere 8/16-volt generator is 
used for plating hard chromium 
deposits. 

In addition to anodizing aluminum, 
the metals finishing department also 
handles a variety of other work. 
All stainless steel parts, for ins- 
tance, are passivated to remove any 
foreign materials from their surface. 
This treatment consists of soaking 
the work for 20 minutes in a 20 per 


(Please turn to Page 102) 
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Visual control and written records of heats of steel cov- 


ering a 24-hour period have been supplemented at an 


Eastern Pennsylvania steel plant by photography thus 
affording information that is highly important to accurate 
inspection and grading of the steel for quality. Type of 
photographic equipment employed, its cost, operation 


@ INGOT PHOTOGRAPHY is a 
term which, in the future, will 
grow in importance as an indicator 
of quality inspection in the produc- 
tion and control of production in 
the country’s steel making——-and 
perhaps other metal making plants. 
Ingot photography is what the term 
implies; the photography of each in- 
got of metal made, at such a time 
that it makes a record unquestion- 
able and final, of the quality of the 
metal during the rolling and finish- 
ing procedure. 

To obtain these photographic rec- 
ords, the Alan Wood Steel Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pa., purchased a 35-milli- 
meter De Vry camera known as 
“The Magic Eye”. This camera is 
equipped with a single frame re- 
lease and an electromagnetically op- 
erated shutter which remains closed 
when in the nonoperating position. 
It is equipped with a Wollensak 2- 
inch, F-1.5 lens and is loaded with 
Agfa reversible super-pan film. 

The camera is located in a light 
tight booth, 3 x 3 x 6 feet, elevated 
about 15 feet above floor level about 
30 feet away from the approach 
table serving the blooming mill and 
is focused on this section of the 
table at right angles to the mate- 
rial. Being elevated 15 feet it 
focuses on two sides of the ingot. 
Within the field of the camera is a 
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and advantages are explained in this article 





Ingot Photography 


Normal 23 x 23-inch Gathmann ingot, which weig 8500 x j ed ) 0 
per cent in cross sectlon and edged uf € 1 k Milli pe 
butt first. No surface defects are visible é je and ige; rolling 
temperature is uniform and fairly hot butt a k é the irface 
are adhering scale. About 92 per cent J , sifie normal 
or o.k. In the upper right hand corner 1OW le ird 1ted near 
the front table of the blooming mill and thin the fiel t mer The trans 
lucent data including the heat number te 1k it W imk ite 
initials 1ppear IC 1 y with th igot* 


“heat board” which, by means of 
translucent letters and numbers il 
luminated from the rear, carries the 
heat number, soaking pit row num 
ber, size of ingot, method of casting, 
date, turn number and _ heater’s 
initials. This information is photo- 
graphed along with the ingot. Also 
on the heat board are eight illumi 
nated windows of graduated intens 
ity. This, also appearing on the 
film, furnishes a comparison stand 
ard by means of which the apparent 
temperatures of the ingots may be 
determined. Shortly, there will be 
added an illuminated clock for time 
study data. 

The photograph is taken by the 
roller in the pulpit who pulls a cord 
operating an electric switch which 
causes the electromagnet to trip the 


* Many hundred feet of film were ex- 
amined for specific types of ingot de- 
fects. After location, the accompanying 
illustrations were made 





shutter. The camera then takes one 
picture and it has proven best to 
take the picture after the ingot has 
received 4 to 10 breakdown passes 
and when it is at rest before going 
into the 12-inch pass, as it is at this 
point that surface defects, if any, 
are opened up and readily visible. 

The film is removed and devel 
oped daily. The latter operation 
takes about 1% hours, using the 
standard method as recommended 
by Agfa. The previous 24-hour roll 
ing record then is reviewed by open 
hearth and mill operators, fuel en 
gineers and metallurgists. This re 
view, requiring about % hour is ac 
complished by projecting the photo 
graphs on a 5 x 7-foot beaded screen 
with a standard single-frame projec 
tor. 

This entire installation cost ap 
proximately $650. 

Ingot photography provides 24- 
hour observation and supplements 
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Marking a radical departure from conventional practice, the two Round Heating Furnaces each with a rated capac- 
ity of 50 tons per hour, at the new Youngstown Sheet and Tube Piercing Mill are equipped with Walking Beam Con- 
veyors. It is believed that this is the first application of a walking beam conveyor at such a high temperature and 
oye M-T0 lode Me M lorcet M-loled|- MMMM sb mecl-lotet- Mo) Mlel-MZodl dteleMoc-losseMueseh sb ae) Om le(-Macliielel-Merd:Molesh ab a-leMicelss Mel Molslorce(-M-vele Mle) 
the inclined soaking hearth. From here the billets roll down the inclined soaking hearth to the discharge doors 
ig eK-bac lel b amord Me ol't-Jol-lo Mel lM lel-M-sle(- Me) Mlel-Mbattgeleloi-Moh mbsel-le tel Me) Me dh. ceil) colele)(-lo Mb ol-.-) ME (ole MolssrsterlelsMelt-lolsleece(- ME lets) (= 
located between the two furnaces ... There are two complete and distinct hydraulically operated walking beam 
conveyors in each furnace. These may be operated together or separately depending on whether the furnace is 
Let-tedstele Mom@-steles(-Me) ame (eoli¥e)(-Maoh, me) Mett(-l- MM Mol-Mn edt ateleMer-loteeMocl-loteletettjeelMorestjigtlell-leMe) Mu cei-}eoele)(-loMibleltilormesl-beet 
bers within the furnace. The water-cooled members are insulated with a refractory material to reduce the heat losses 
ome MecbtottecttscMetslo Mos Ml sV-Mtesse(-Mibest-Mosconalo(-MedaccetlotstM-jris(e(a-B om tel-E-1(-1-) Bel tele Bellet t-te Mlel-sa-Job maclelloteloMlst-H-jelelelony yg 
on the steel... The use of walking beam conveyors in these furnaces has resulted in very marked. substantial 
savings in operating labor and fuel. Only six operators per turn are required for both furnaces. The fuel consump- 
Coy oMBT-M EvLOME COMM ANIME ovolt bole (Me) Moore (ME (oy a -TeatthrZot(-sel Mh ol-1 am (oye MBs l-loil-le Mlle (-)ol-belobtelo Mere Mloveteleco(-Messloljri-we) Mell mm Usl rll 
of walking beam conveyors has also made possible more uniformly heated billets. The combination of these fac- 
tors has materially reduced production costs . .. The new piercing mill is also equipped with a Surface Com- 
bustion reheating furnace and a Surface Combustion normalizing furnace. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION - TOLEDO, OHIO 
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such as this 2] 


The extra metal on the top of the ingot 


Irom the liquid interior 
bubble 
temperature >» In thi 


t affect the surface of the in 


lowholes weld up at this or later stages of reduction in cross section 


visual control and written records 
with all information vital to accu 
rate inspection and quality grading. 

Written records have never yield- 
ed the desired results. Putting into 
words what is self-evident to the 
eye is difficult. Often the accuracy 
of the records has come under dis- 
pute with the word of an experi- 
enced operator being placed along 
side of that of a less experienced 
observer and recorder, and there has 
always been the possibility of fail 
ure to record what may be essen- 
tial information. On the other hand, 
even though the recorded informa- 
tion should be sufficiently complete, 
the vital information is lost in the 
mass of detailed data unless it is 
subjected to careful scrutiny. The 
use of such records as a check on 
steel quality usually requires la- 
borious back-checking. This proce- 











x 24-inch 

the mold because of high-carbon, 
oxidation of the bath, too high pouring temperatures or too fast a pouring rate 
above the pour line, has been displaced 
f the ingot during solidification by the formation of gas 
caused by the ejection of soluable gases (usually nitrogen) late in the 
illustration the gas pockets are deep seated 
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ingot, which weighs 8500 pounds, may 


manganese or silicon content or under- 


The Alan Wood Steel Co. installed 
ingot photography in the blooming 
mill in February, 1940 and since 
then there has been made a daily 
record of every ingot rolled, and the 
advantages gained have _ proved 
more than useful. To list a few, 
the photographs will provide; (1) 
a quick, obvious and concise record 
of the ingot quality as produced by 
the open hearth shop, showing 
clearly excessive rise, stop-pours 
scabs and other open-hearth defects, 


(Please turn to Page 105) 


At rolling temperatures and pressures 


dure obviously, requires consider- 
able nonproducing man power, the 
cost of which can only be charged 
partially to educational value of 
those employed to secure the data. 


Top, transverse cracks (crows feet, snakes) and other defects except scabs, which 
destroy the longitudinal continuity of the rolled section, show up on photographs 
as brilliant white due to the exposing hot, scale-free interior of the ingot. Defect: 
such as shown here, occur on about 6 per cent of the medium high-carbon, and 
21 per cent of the low-carbon killed steels that are rolled. In this illustration the 
primary scale is practically removed but a secondary scale dulls the temperature 


Bottom, when soluable gases are ejected during solidification of steel and 

gas pockets before a fairly thick skin solidifies on the ingot, the gas bubb 

the butt of the ingot (left) fail to effervesce out and, as a re form an insulating 
zone between the skin and core of the ingot which will overheat upon heating 
and chill rapidly upon rolling, and thus exhibit dark corners and characteristi: 
necked-down” butts. An exaggerated case of this type of defect is found in 
lenticular blowholes so close to the surface of the ingot that it is impossible to 
reheat in conventional soaking pits without burning the surface outside the insulat 
ing zone of blowholes. Checked corners, crows feet and general surface di: 
continuities will result in the bottom half of this ingot, causing rejection of this 


portion of the steel at the hot shears 
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HELL’S new turbine oil leads the field 
in the 3 vital requirements of modern 
turbine lubrication: 


eel test 


RUST PREVENTION F! These st 
SUPERIOR OXIDATION STABILITY 
NO FOAMING 


om 
urbine oils, mo! 


There’s no other turbine oil being sold toct with 
today that can match the performance of ) 

the new Shell Turbo Oil. It is the first and ere 

only lubricant to meet all 3 requirements R.P.M. TOP “an pee: these 


of modern turbine lubrication. tions, shows 
were 


no rust. 


GET THE DETAILS TODAY! vadly rusted: 


SHELL TURBO OIL 
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@ NEW continuous tunnel kiln of M. D. Valentine & 
Bro. Co., Woodbridge, N. J., typifies modern practice 
in the refractory brick industry. Nine of the older 
type, down draft, coal fired kilns also are operated 
here. Monthly capacity of these units, 500,000 stand- 
ard 9-inch bricks, is duplicated by the single continu- 
ous tunnel kiln shown here. It is 234 feet long, in- 
cludes a 90-foot drying zone, a 55-foot burning zone 
and 89-foot cooling zone. Bricks are carried through 
the kiln on cars 6 feet long, each holding 1100 stand- 
ard-size units. Kiln holds 28 cars, dryer 27. A hy- 
draulic pusher moves the car train forward automat- 
ically one car length each hour and a half. 

Dryer temperature ranges from 120 degrees Fahr. 








at the entrance to 300 at the exit. Hot air from burn- 


ing zone heats the dryer. 


Eight burners on each side of the kiln maintain 
burning zone temperature of 2350 degrees Fahr. 
Bunker C fuel oil is preheated to 150 degrees by pass- 
ing through coils on kiln crown. About 1200 gallons 
are consumed daily. A recording pyrometer and 
equipment at the central control station provide in- 
stantaneous readings at 20 points and a continuous 
record of burning zone temperature. 


A forced air stream along the bottom of the kiln 
holds temperature in this area to about 250 degrees, 
thus protecting car wheels and bearings. Also these 
parts are protected from the high temperature above 
by a projection of the car top which fits into grooves 
on the tunnel walls. . . . After burning, temperature 
of brick is reduced gradually in the cooling zone. 
Bricks produced at this plant are high-silica refrac- 
tory brick containing up to 85 per cent silica. 
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@ MATERIALS handling methods 
must of course be arranged to suit 
the requirements of a given plant. 
In cases where manufacturing and 
assembly operations are confined to 
one floor, the problem is simplified 
considerably. The shops of the Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland, are all 
on one floor. A building 200 x 400 
feet is occupied with various manu- 
facturing departments so arranged 
that the materials flow through the 
shop with practically no backtrack- 
ing. 

Here a number of materials- 
handling operations in these shops 
are illustrated and described. The 
company, now in business over 50 
years, first made electric motors. 
During the past 20 years, however, 
electric arc welding equipment has 
formed most of the output, Lincoln 
pioneering in this field as is well 
known. 


Use Many Electric Trucks 


Raw materials consist principally 
of bar stock, both flat and round, 
and steel sheets, running from 16 
to 24-gage. This stock is received 
in freight cars shunted onto the com- 
pany’s private railroad siding and 
unloaded by a hand-operated over- 
head doublerail electric trolley crane 
which serves the entire stock room. 


The steel is conveyed from the 
stock room to the various manufac- 
turing departments by means of 
electric lift trucks, one of which 
is shown in Fig. 1. Some hand lift 
trucks, Fig. 2, also are used and 
prove quite convenient for short 
hauls. Fig. 2 also shows the steel 
skid platform, corrugated for 
strength, on which parts to be moved 
are placed. 


Aside from their utility in trans- 
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By FRED B. JACOBS 


Efficient handling layout takes work in one end of plant, fab- 

ricates it as it moves lengthwise and then crosswise to assem- 

bly conveyors which move it down to opposite end of plant. 
Much handling equipment of various types is employed 


Speeding Welded Steel Fabrication 
By Efficient Handling 





porting materials, these skids are 
often used for storing parts in proc- 
ess of construction. Thus in Fig. 3 
are shown a number of rotors. Note 
the special frames on which the ro- 
tors rest. Clearance is allowed by 
the depth of the frames so they 
can be stacked one over another 
without danger of.marring highly 
finished surfaces such as commu- 
tators and shaft bearings. Skids 
are converted to boxes simply by 
placing corrugated steel side boards 
on them to give the depth desired 
as shown in Fig. 1. 


In various other instances special 
racks must be provided :for accom- 
modating parts in process of con- 
struction. The type of rack. pro- 
vided to accommodate rotor shafts 
is shown in Fig. 4. Without some 
such arrangement it would be diffi- 


Fig. 1—Maximum flexibility is obtained 
by using pressed steel skids on which 
can be placed as many side sections 
as may be wanted to form a carrier of 
any convenient depth. Power trucks 
move work about and also tier for stor- 
age before and during various stages 
of processing 


Fig. 2—Hand lift trucks prove convenient 

for short hauls. They use the same 

pressed steel skids that the power trucks 

handle, so are interchangeable through- 
out the entire plant 


Fig. 3—Often special racks are utilized 

to aid in handling various parts such 

az these rotors. Used in conjunction 

with the steel skids, they make an 

interchangeable unit for hand or power 
hauling 


Fig. 4—Another type of special rack. 
This one aids greatly in the handling 
of shafts 
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Fig. 5—Numerous jib cranes with elec- 

tric hoists serve individual machines 

and aid movement of work into and out 
of the machines 


Fig. 6—All the way through, handling 
receives careful attention as is shown 
by inclining this press to facilitate feed- 
ing and discharge operations. Note 
monorail hoist shown clearly in the 
background here 


Fig. 7—This press employs a special 

roller-top feed table to facilitate han- 

dling of sheets into the dies. Nearby 
hoist serves adjoining area 


Fig. 8—Here two roller conveyors carry 
finished parts from stock room to as- 
sembly conveyors 


Fig. 9—Here 4-wheel dollies operate in 
angle iron tracks on the assembly line 
carrying heavy welder parts 


Fig. 10—Another assembly line employs 
skids to move the work down a roller 
conveyor 


cult to handle these parts without 
scarring finished surfaces. This is 
a bench-type rack with a cushioned 
surface and projecting ends to pre- 
vent the work from rolling off. 

A large number of jib cranes 
are used throughout the shop to 
handle work too heavy to be lifted 
conveniently by hand. In Fig. 5 
is an electric hoist mounted on a 
jib trolley to serve an engine lathe. 
Here the machinist has just slung 
a rotor in position between the lathe 
centers. Jib cranes are quite effec- 
tive for such work. 


Inclining Facilitates Discharge 


Another good example of special 
handling equipment is shown in Fig. 
6 where the operation consists of 
punching armature disks with a sub- 
press die mounted in an inclinable 
press. The object of inclining the 
press is to permit the punching to 
slide out from the press after it is 
ejected from the die. It falls into 
a receptacle placed at the back of 
the press. As is shown, the press 
operator moves the sheet stock along 
a wood runway faced with sheet 





metal to allow the stock to slide 
readily. The runway extends sev- 
eral feet on each side of the press. 
The operator handles the stock twice 
inasmuch as two rows of disks are 
punched from each sheet. 


While the setup shown in Fig. 6 
operates well when handling com- 
paratively light material, it is not 
so suitable for heavy stock. In such 
cases, a_ different arrangement 
shown in Fig. 7 is used. Here rollers 
are provided to facilitate feeding 
the sheet to the dies. Thus the 
fatigue element, so prevalent in 
most manual operations, is reduced 
to a minimum. 

After various units are completed 
they are taken to the stock room, 
generally on platform lift trucks. 
From the stock room, finished units 
go to the assembly lines on one of 
two roller conveyors shown in Fig. 
8. These are not gravity conveyors 
for the parts are pushed along by 
hand, to be used as needed by the 
workers. 


Use Two General Assembly Lines 


There are two general assembly 
lines. One is devoted to electrically 
driven equipment while the other 
serves units driven by internal-com- 
bustion engines as the company 
makes several varieties of welders. 
Fig. 9 is a view at the start of the 
assembly line devoted to electrical- 
ly driven equipment. The principal 
units of these welding outfits con- 
sist of the power plant, either an 
electric motor or gas engine; a 
generator; a rheostat; and a control 
panel. 

These units represent parts put in 
place as the welders pass down the 
assembly line. Referring to Fig. 9, 
notice that 4-wheel wood dollies are 
used to support the work. These dol- 
lies are pushed by hand along a steel 
track made of two pieces of chan- 
nel iron which keep the dolly wheels 
in place at all times. 

There is a paint spray booth 
through which the work passes in 
each line. Here parts not previous- 
ly finished are sprayed. 

After the welders are completely 
assembled, they are given a rigid 
test under actual working conditions. 
They then are crated for shipment. 
They may be shipped immediately, 
either by truck or in freight cars, 
or they may go into stock against 
future orders. The stock room is 
at the front of the plant and is 
served by an overhead hand-oper- 
ated electric hoist on a double-rail 
trolley crane. 

The roller conveyor in Fig. 10 
is in the assembly department. It 
is used for those units that can be 
bench assembled such as the vertical 
welders shown in place on skids. 
This conveyor runs from the as- 
sembly department to the shipping 
department anu store room of the 
plant. 
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Die Castings of Different Basis 


Metals Combined To Aid Engineers 


@ NO SINGLE die casting alloy or 
type of alloy rates above all others 
on all scores, according to the con- 
sensus of die casters who use the 
metals and are familiar with the 
problems involved with each. This 
was revealed recently by one of the 
largest producers in the country. 
If any alloy did, the users believe 
there would be no reason for using 
the others at all unless some scarc- 
ity of its ingredients made it un- 
available in the quantities required. 


Since this is true, the designer, 
in selecting the alloy to be used, 
should first list those properties 
which it must possess and those con- 
ditions which it must meet and then 
consider which of the alloys affords 
the best balance of advantages un- 
der these heads. In so doing, the 
accompanying table is exceedingly 
helpful for it rates each of the com- 
monly used types of alloys in order 
of preference under each of 21 head- 
ings. 

These headings include not only 
mechanical properties and physical 
constants but, what is often more 
important from certain standpoints, 
the relative casting properties and 
the cost of the dies and of the 
casting itself. In all cases, the nu- 
meral 1 indicates the highest rating, 
and the numeral 4 the lowest, un- 
less otherwise indicated. Where rat- 


ings are the same, there is under 
this heading no ground for choos- 
ing one alloy over another. 

It is significant that, although zinc 
alloys do not rate highest under 
any of the mechanical and physical 
propeties listed, they rank first in 
extent of use. The reason for this 
is that they rate highest in casting 
characteristics and lowest in cost 
per casting and in die cost. In 
general, zinc alloys are second only 
to brasses in mechanical properties. 
But as the brass die casting ranks 
highest in cost, it is lowest in ex- 
tent of use, showing how commer- 
cial considerations often offset high 
rating under mechanical and phy- 
sical properties. 


Use of Capacitors 
Cuts Power Bill 


@ Capacitors recently installed at 
the National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
have cut power costs aS much as 
$315 per month and raised the op- 
erating power factor from 69 to 
95 per cent. The plant’s low power 
factor, a result of large numbers 
of induction motors operating un- 
der partial load, was responsible 
for the installation. 

Because floor space is at a premi- 
um, these Westinghouse units to- 


taling 720 kilovolt-amperes were 
installed up in the roof trusses on 
simple angle-iron frames. They are 
distributed in banks, one bank at 
each subpanel feeding a low power 
factor motor group, and are con 
nected in the power circuit continu 
ously. 


Theory and Practice 
Of Applied Metallurgy 


@ Practical Metallurgy, by George 
Sachs and Kent R. VanHorn; cloth, 
567 pages, 6 x 9 inches; published 
by American Society for Metals, for 
$5. 

This is a treatise on 
physical metallurgy and the indus 
trial processing of ferrous and non 
ferrous metals and alloys. It pre- 
sents both the theory and practice 
of making and shaping of the com 
mercial metals and alloys, in a con- 
cise manner. In addition, the 
physico-chemical and physical rela- 


applied 


tionships of metallurgy are dis- 
cussed in a fundamental wavy. 
Numerous references are listed, 


pointing to important and recent 
publications from which more de- 
tailed information can be obtained 
on any particular subject. Iillus- 
trations are carefully chosen to of- 
fer additional information. 

In an appendix are assembled 
most of the binary alloy constitu- 
tional diagrams of commercial im 
portance, accurately correlating the 
information on each diagram. 

An index has been prepared with 
two objects in view, first, to make 
it easy to find information on any 
specific metal or alloy and, second, 
to serve as a dictionary. 





Selection Factor 


Tensile Strength 

Impact Strength 

Elongation a aie 
Dimensional Stability 
Resistance to Cold Flow 
Brinell Hardness 

Electrical Conductivity 
Thermal Conductivity 
Melting Point oe 
Weight, per cu. in. 

Ease, Speed of Casting 
Maximum Feasible Size 
Complexity of Shape 
Dimensional Accuracy 
Minimum Section Thickness 
Surface Smoothness ; 
Die Cost? 
Production Cost 
Machining Cost 
Finishing Costt 
Cost Per Piece§ 
Extent of Use at Present 


Mechanical 
Properties 


Physical 
Constants 


Casting 
Character- 
istics 


Cost 


* Through ihe use of a low temperature annealing treatment, 
+ Dies for casting the low melting point alloys are least expensive and have longest life 
t Includes polishing and buffing expense as well as ease of applying all types of commercial 


and organic. 


§ Based on die, material and fuel costs, production speed and 


Selection-Chart for Die Casting Alloys 


Aluminum Alloys 
ASTM Nos. 


a, as ae Brass 
3 1 (strongest) 
3 1 (toughest) 
4 1 (most ductile) 
P 1 (most stable) 
2 1 (most resistant) 
3 1 (hardest) 
1 (highest) 2 
1 (highest) 2 

2 1 (highest) 
2 4 
2 3 

1 (largest feasible) 2 

1 (greatest possible) 2 
2 3 
2 3 
2 3 
a 3 
2 3 
2 3 
3 2 
2 3 
9 1 


~ 


machining 


Comparative Ratings from Specific Standpoints 


1 


Magnesium Alloys Zine Alloys 
ASTM Nos. ASTM Nos 
12 and 13 71, Za, 20 
3 2 
3 2 
3 2 
S 3° 
2 3 
3 2 
3 2 
4 3 
2 3 
1 (lightest) 3 
2 1 (easiest) 
(largest feasible) 1 (largest feasible) 
(greatest possible) 1 (greatest possible) 
2 1 (most accurate) 
2 1 (thinnest) 
2 1 (smoothest 
2 1 (lowest) 
2 1 (lowest) 
1 (lowest) 1 (lowest) 
3 1 (lowest) 
2 1 (lowest) 
3 1 (most used) 


Alloy No. 23 can be made virtually stable in dimensions 


finishes, both electro-deposited 


and finishing costs 
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THE MOTOR YOU ASKED FOR 









NEW 
// CLAD 
MOTOR 














No other standard motor, we be- 
lieve, has ever met the general- 
purpose requirements of industry 
with so well-balanced a combina- 
tion of performance character- 
istics, convenience features, and 
provisions for protection. Inte- 
gral-hp sizes up to 20 hp (at 3600 
rpm), open or splashproof, are 
now available. Capacitor-motors 
up to 5 hp (at 3600 rpm) can also 
be furnished. 
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|1S STRONG ON PROTECTion 


notor, you told us, must be 
accidental blows, flying chips, 
d occasional bumps in moving 

how we built the Tri-Clad 


¢ and end shields of cast iron; 

rib sections to give ample 

eeded, without increasing the 

he feet integrally with the frame to 
sturdy and rigid. We completely 
upper portion and carefully baffled 

Z openings to protect vital motor 
provided the bearings with cast-iron 
é made them dust tight. And the 
ouch—we give the motor a tough coat of 
protects the metal parts against rust and 


540) 


he Tri-Clad motor is fully protected against the 
accidental ill-treatment some motors encounter all 
the time, and which all motors encounter some of 
‘the time. As a safeguard against production inter- 
ruptions, as a prime factor in lowering costs, as 
an extra increment of value on machines you 
build, you’ll find that this new motor means extra 
profit protection, too. 


Be sure your next induction motors are Tri- 
Ciad. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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‘‘Squeeze Riveting ’ 


(Concluded from Page 57) 
hot and cold rivets up to 1% inches 
in diameter, larger rivets being 
driven hot except in rare instances. 

A variation in the type and posi- 
tion of the work produces large dif- 
ferences in driving speeds. As many 
as 500 hot rivets have been driven 
in an hour with a pinch-bug type 
compression riveter, but it is doubt- 
ful that 100 per cent test-tight riv- 
ets can be driven at that speed as it 
is difficult to produce the proper 
pressure on the rivet when work- 
ing this fast. Also the rivet is apt 
to be too hot when released. About 
200 am hour would be considered 
good speed for properly driven hot 
rivets. 

Drive Cold Faster: Cold rivets 
can be driven at a somewhat higher 
speed since the speed of cold driv- 
ing has no effect as far as the qual- 
ity of the work produced is con- 
cerned. It is simply a problem of 
developing in the machine the pres- 
sure it is necessary to apply to the 
rivets. With a heavy portable riv- 
eter weighing about 10 tons, it is 
possible in field work ;to obtain a 
rate of 150 1%-inch diameter rivets 
and 250 “%-inch rivets per hour, in- 
cluding all delays. 

Stationary compression riveters 
are widely used in shops where the 
work can be moved about easily, 


and portable units are used where 
the work is too large to shift around. 

The high-speed mechanical rivet- 
ers mentioned as method four are 
used chiefly on small rivets about 
%-inch in diameter where much 
head strength is not required or 
where pressure-tight rivets are not 
necessary. These machines drive 





setting action being employed. 

As to the results obtained with 
the various methods, we are con- 
cerned here only with the first three 
methods mentioned — hand driving 
with hand hammers or mauls, hand 
driving with pneumatic hammers 
and machine driving with compres- 
sion riveters. These are the meth- 


As will be shown next week, rivets can be driven cold in 
such a manner as to completely fill the hole and to counter- 
sink the metal near the rivet head slightly. This produces 
a rivet of great permanent strength, one that remains tight 
to stand great deformation without leaking—in fact, joints 
have been pulled apart, separating the rivet sections but 
with the broken rivet sections still fitting so tightly in their 
holes that no leakage occurred 


the rivets cold by “worrying” the 
head on them with the rotating ac- 
tion of a roughened die. 

The use of tubular or split rivets, 
the fifth method, is largely connect- 
ed with riveting fabrics, plastic ma- 
terials and the like. The rivet and 
head are, of course, much weaker 
than a solid rivet of the same diam- 
eter. Tubular and split rivets are 
usually small in size and are driven 
cold. A forming die is used which 
flanges the tube or split rivet over 
to form a head, rather than an up- 


Fig. 2—Closeup of an Osborne compression-type riveter working on a large frame 
1t plant of the Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. Rivets are being driven cold. The pres- 


sure is controlled automatically 


irom a gantry crane 


in moving the riveter from one rivet to the next 





































See overall view in Fig. 1. 


The riveter is made portable by being hung 


Pendant pushbutton control aids 
Man on top helps guide unit 





ods used in the general run of 
structural and plate work. 

Rivets driven with hand hammers 
or mauls are equally as good as 
those driven with pneumatic ham- 
mers and have the same character- 
istics. Some old timers will claim 
they are better, but this is due prob- 
ably to the difference in the type of 
head driven rather than in the driv- 
ing method employed. The flat head 
driven with a maul as a rule is a 
tighter type of head than the button 
head so much driven with pneumat- 
ic hammers. With short grips— 
short distance between the two 
heads of the rivet—rivets driven hot 
with a hammer compare favorably 
with those driven by a compression 
machine if driven properly. 

With long grips, the hole is not 
filled so well. For the general run 
of shop work the compression riv- 
eter can be relied upon to produce 
a better job, regardless of the length 
of the rivet driven. Also the like- 
lihood of a poorly driven rivet is 
much greater with the hammer- 
driven method because once the 
rivet bends or the head starts to 
form, no more filling of the hole is 
accomplished. An old trick em- 
ployed by riveters to get easier driv- 
ing is to bend the rivet with the 
first blow of the hammer and then 
ask for shorter rivets because of an 
apparent excess of stock. The com- 
pression riveting machine, on the 
other hand, has the advantage that 
its dies are always aligned and the 
action is in a straight line. The 
squeezing action also will upset the 
rivet farther into the hole than the 
hammering action. Too, the rigid- 
ity of the machine tends to produce 
better work. 

Cold versus Hot: One of the most 
interesting points about riveting is 
the results obtained with cold driv- 
ing as compared to those with hot 
driving. 

With hammer driving, particular- 
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ly with pneumatic hammers, the re- 
sults from hot and cold driving are 
radically different. Where the grip, 
distance between the two _ rivet 
heads or length of finished rivet, is 
short and weight of the plunger or 
hammer is considerable as com- 
pared to the rivet, more or less of a 
pressure action is produced, and 
rivets up to %-inch in diameter can 
be driven cold satisfactorily and will 
be found to fill the hole well. 

With larger size rivets, however, 
cold driving with a pneumatic ham- 
mer will fill the hole for only about 
4s-inch in from the rivet heads. The 
dolly bar and rivet shank act as an 
anvil.and the head will be peened 
on the rivet without any or with 
very little of the upsetting action 
necessary if the rivet shank is to 
spread out and fill the hole. Such 
a rivet will be tight only because of 
the pressure contact of the heads 
against the material riveted. Any- 
thing that disturbs this tight con- 


tact will cause the rivet to leak 
badly. Thus for work subject to 
heavy vibration and for structural 
work, such riveting would not be 
recommended. On the other hand, 
it will give satisfactory results for 
tank work where foundations can 
be made exceptionally stable. One 
large oil company has specified cold 
driving of large rivets with a pneu- 
matic hammer for many years on 
their refinery work with good re- 
sults. They favor cold riveting be- 
cause it eliminates the fire hazard. 

Driving rivets cold is quite dif- 
ferent from driving hot rivets. The 
driver holds his pneumatic ham- 
mer away from the cold rivet so the 
die extends out of the hammer bar- 
rel %-inch or so and “worries” the 
head on the rivet, producing a peen- 
ing action. Very shallow button 
heads on the order of the Liverpool 
head are usually driven on rivets 
over %-inch in diameter, with flat 
heads on smaller sizes. A heavy 





dolly bar, weighing from 200 to 250 
pounds, must be used to buck up 
the rivets. Driving rivets cold pro- 
duces a heavy shock on the dolly 
bar and riveting hammer that is not 
experienced with hot rivets. Also, 
the driver may put his weight on a 
hot rivet and the metal, being plas- 
tic, is forced into the hole to a con- 
siderable extent. This, of course, is 
not true with the cold rivet. 

Next Week: The article to be 
presented next week in this series 
will give a summary of the theory 
of riveting as developed by the 
author in an investigation of rivet- 
ing characteristics in an effort to 
find a better and more economical 
method of driving. As a result of 
this study, it is recommended that 
hammer-driven rivets up to and in- 
cluding %-inch be driven cold, and 
that larger sizes be hammer-driven 
hot; that the compression riveter be 
used to drive rivets cold in sizes up 
to 1%-inch and larger. 





Hot Dip Galvanizers Meet 


In Pittsburgh; Discuss Problems 


@ OVERHUNG by the zine shortage 
the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Hot Dip Galvanizers Associa- 
tion, held at Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Feb, 28 and 29 ex- 
hibited many signs of the difficul- 
ties lying ahead as a result of the 
defense program and the un- 
paralleled demand for spelter. Cur- 
rent conditions are attributed prin- 
cipally to lack of smelting facilities 
since there is sufficient ore avail- 
able, 

Principal paper on the technical 
program was presented by R. W. 
Sandelin, metallurgist, Atlantic 
Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., on the in- 
fluence of the base metal on hot 
dip galvanized coatings. Approxi- 
mately 90 different types of steel 
were used in the studies. Variables 
considered were alloy content, 
grain size; cold work; heat treat- 
ment. 

It was found that effects of sili- 
con and phosphorus on coatings 
were potent. In general, coats ap- 
plied during a ‘*%-minute period 
were gray. Longer times in the 
bath produced brighter coats re- 
gardless of the metal content. How- 
ever, increasing the content of 
silicon had the effect of increasing 
the weight of the coat and decreas- 
ing its adherence. There was one 
exception, where the silicon con- 
tent ran between 0.20 and 025 per 
cent, the weight of the coat showed 
a Slight decline, Where both silicon 


‘and phosphorus were present, the 


effects of silicon predominate when 
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the content is greater than 0.05%. 
Where the silicon is less than that, 
or entirely absent, phosphorus 
causes extremely heavy coatings 
which are brittle. Adherence de- 
clines even more rapidly than in 
the case of high silicon. Color and 
appearance of the coat also varies 
with the varying proportion of 
phosphorus from light to dark 
gray as the quantities increase. 


In the cases of metallic alloys 
including copper, manganese and 
titanium, varying amounts from 
zero to 0.7 per cent showed no 
appreciable difference in the coat- 
ing. Carbon additions, however, 
had varying effects. The carbon 
was added in the form of graphite 
in the ingot mold, and showed little 
effects on adherence. When the 
sample was carburized, however, 
the weight of the coat increased 
and the color darkened. 

R. J. Kepfer, Grasselli Chemical 
division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Cleveland, reported on studies 
made of dilute muriatic acid and 
zinc ammonium chloride as _ pre- 
fluxes, The study was based on 
the amount of dross formation in 
galvanizing low carbon steel, using 
predip solutions of these two sub- 
stances. Results of the research 
show variations based on the con- 
centration of the solution used and 
on the elapsed time between dip- 
ping and galvanizing. In general, 
the study showed 60 per cent 
greater iron dissolved when using 
muriatic acid. By, converting fig- 


ures for iron dissolved to dross 
formation, an average dross sav- 
ings of about 11 pounds per 5000 
square feet of surface galvanized 
appears when using the chloride. 
Roughly, 55 to 60 pounds more 
dross was formed when using acid. 

During its meeting the group re- 
elected its board of directors for 
the coming year. Members are: A. 
J. Blaeser, Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Chicago; F. P. Auxer, National 
Telephone Supply Co., Cleveland; 
Phelps Ingersoll, Wilcox-Crittenden 
& Co., Middletown, Conn.; I. M. 
Herrmann, Acme Galvanizing Co., 
Milwaukee; T. M. Gregory, Hanlon- 
Gregory Galvanizing Co., Pitts- 
burgh; J. B. Tate, Witt Cornice Co., 
Cincinnati and Clem Stein, Interna- 
tional-Stacy Corp., Columbus, O. 

This group elected the following 
officers for the coming year: F. P. 
Auxer, president; Phelps Ingersoll, 
first vice president; Clem Stein, sec- 
ond vice president. Stuart J. Swens- 
son, Pittsburgh, was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


New Porcelain Combines 
Strength, Low Cost 


@ Electrical porcelain of a new type, 
known as Prestite, which has dielec- 
tric strength equal to that of wet 
process porcelain, with mechanical 
strength about 10 per cent greater 
under tension and cantilever loads, 
is announced by Westinghouse Elec. 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
It is impervious to moisture and has 
the same resistance to heat shock 
as other types of porcelain. Of low- 
er cost and particularly adaptable 
for intricately shaped pieces, di- 
mensions of this enamel can be held 
accurate within 1% per cent. 
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WE ROLL 
OUR OWN 


RE RODS 


“ 


E very process in making Wire Rods in the modern Wickwire Spencer 
Plant, is scientifically planned and controlled to give them the exact 
characteristics needed for a particular Wissco Wire. These Rods vary as 
Wissco Wire requirements vary. The fact that we produce our own rods 
is of greatest importance to users of Wissco Wire. It assures our customers 
of uniform high quality wire regardless of existing conditions. Next time, 
specify Wissco Wire. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


500 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Worcester. Pacific Coast Headquar- 
ters: San Francisco. Warehouses: Los Angeles, Seattle. Export Sales Dept.: New York 
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Straightening Machine 


@ Taylor Wilson Mfg. Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pa., announces two new 
Nos. 2 and 2A straightening, sizing 
and burnishing machines especially 
useful in connection with aircraft 
tubing and other cold drawing re- 
quirements. These units feature 
fast roll change, quick positive set- 
up as well as_ high production 
speeds. The No. 2 machine will 
handle bars from \% to 1% inches 
and tubes “% to 1% inches. The 
No, 2A unit will handle bars from 
% to 2 inches. Both machines run 
from 66 to 200 feet per minute, 
utilizing motors of 25 and 40 horse. 








power respectively. They also in- 
corporate adjustment wheels for 
lateral and elevation control, roll 
indicator and motor control; all are 
easily accessible to the operator. 
On both machines, power from the 
motor is transmitted through a 
Multi-V-belt drive. The drive is 
almost self-contained in the ma- 
chines, and increases the _ floor 
space of both units but very little. 


Range Switch 


@ Square D Co., 6060 Rivard street, 
Detroit, announces a redesigned No. 
33582 combination range switch 
which features 60-ampere  2-pole 
main and range circuits and 4-pole 
plug fusible circuits. It is fur- 
nished with solderless connectors 
throughout. The strong, light 
weight bakelite base may be re- 
versed if it is desired to have the 
plug fuse circuits at the top. The 
interior may be removed by loosen- 
ing one screw, The main and range 
fuse-breaks are entirely noninter- 
changeable, and have the words 
“main” and “range” molded in the 
bakelite. The surface cover is se- 
cured to the box by one screw; the 
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flush cover is attached by four 
screws. This line of switches also 
includes a device with parallel main 














and range 60-ampere circuits, 4- 
plug fusible circuits, and 100-ampere 
mains rating. Devices with 60- 
ampere mains, similar to the unit 
described above, are available with 
either 0, 2, 6 or 8-plug fusible cir- 
cuits. 


Wedge Gate Valves 


@ Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, announces a new 
and complete line of standard iron 
body wedge gate valves suitable for 
125 pounds steam or 200 pounds cold 
working pressure. It includes both 
the brass trimmed and the all iron 
patterns with O. S. & Y. or nonris- 
ing stem, in sizes 2 to 12 inches, in- 
clusive. Among the important fea- 
tures of these valves is the redis- 
tribution of body and bonnet ma- 
terials, which eliminates all excess 
weight and yet complies with all 























standard requirements. Handwheels 
are of strong malleable iron; deep 
stuffing boxes permit a generous 
amount of packing; the body-bonnet 
joints employ a flat gasket closely 
bolted together so that gasket com- 





pression is evenly distributed. The 
seat rings are of the shoulder type 
to retain tight contact with the 
body. All machine parts are precise 
in their fit and finish. 


Hand Lift Truck 


@ Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 
Tacony street, Philadelphia, has in- 
troduced a streamlined version of 
its single stroke Blue Streak hand 
lift truck for handling 2500-pound 
loads. It features a new type bal- 
anced tubular handle which has a 
handle balancing mechanism which 
keeps the handle in an_ upright 
position, preventing tripping, and 
relieving the operator of handle 
weight. A new _ counter-balanced 
load retaining hook for holding the 
load in positive lock while ele- 
vated is another innovation. The 
truck now has a shorter handle 
stroke, eliminating much of the 





bending effort on the part of the 
operator, The self-locking lift hook 
requires only the slightest pressure 
on the treadle to engage the lifting 
frame. It also disengages automat- 
ically when the load is fully lifted. 
Loads may be elevated with the 
handle at any point within a 90- 
degree arc, and the truck, because 
of its 180-degree steer, can nego- 
tiate sharp turns. The steering 
column now operates inside a spe- 
cial steel bushing. Both the lifting 
mechanism and hydraulic release 
check are retained in the new model. 
It is available with either wide or 
narrow frames. 


Electric Hoist 


@ Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp., Ton- 
awanda, N. Y., announces a 1-ton 
light weight, portable plug-in type 
Comet electric hoist for all types 
of hoisting service. It is available 
with hook suspension or with a 
trolley attached for overhead con- 
veyance. Special heavy-duty high- 
torque motors are supplied for 
either 110-volt lighting circuits or 
220 or 440volt power lines. The 
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hoist is equipped with precision, 
double plate sealed, permanently 
lubricated ball bearings at all ro- 


tating points. The load brake is 
smooth and quick-acting, prevent- 





ing “drifting” of the load. An 
emergency brake plus automatic 
upper and lower limits guards 
against hoist abuse and _ insures 
safety. “One hand” control pro- 
vides convenience in operation. 


Automatic Finishing 
Unit for Shells 


@ Paasche Airbrush Co., 1909 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago, has _ intro- 
duced an automatic airfinishing and 
drying unit for application of black 
paint to 20 millimeter shells at a 
rate of 17,000 per 8-hour day. It in- 
cludes special automatic aircoating 
and drying unit approximately & feet 
long by 3 feet 9 inches wide. This 
is equipped with a steel roller chain, 
supporting 164 revolving spindle as- 
semblies, automatic off and on con- 
trol for airbrushes, varying speed 
pulley and reducer to operate the 
chain at speeds of 4 to 9 lineal feet 





per minute, all mounted to a steel 
frame. The unit includes one drying 
oven approximately 8 feet long by 
1 foot 8 inches wide by 1-foot 
6 inches high, insulated with rock 
wool and equipped with electric 
strip heater, thermostatically con- 
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War machines and muni- 

tions have to be good to 

stand up under war condi- 

tions. They must be made 

rapidly in huge quantities by 
a variety of plants. All parts must be 
strictly interchangeable. 


Hence the task of guarding quality be- 
comes a matter of life and death impor- 
tance to a nation rearming to preserve its 
liberty. 


Sheffield Visual Gages are stalwart guardi- 
ans of dimensional quality. They are used 
in checking dimensions of manufactured 
and purchased parts, tools, production and 
master gages. 


The sturdy Reed Mechanism, combined 
with the light beam lever arm, provides a 
sensitivity to meet the highest precision 
standards of measurement—but without 
the delicate fragility so often associated 
with sensitivity. 


These gages are not delicate, they are 
strong and deadly accurate. They are 
made in various models to check accu- 
rately to thousandths, “tenths” or mil- 
lionths of an inch and all provide rapid, 
easy gaging to any limits required on 
production work. 


Write for information. 


AYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 












trolled to provide the required range 
in temperature. It also includes 
automatic airbrushes, Clamptight 
cover and exhaust unit with explo- 
sion-proof motor, spray booth and 
duct running to a fan. 


Squeeze Riveters 


@® Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 
Elston avenue, Chicago, has devel- 


oped a new stationary pneumatic 
squeeze riveter of the pedestal type 
for aircraft subassembly riveting. 


It features a 20-inch reach, 6%-inch 
gap and is capable of exerting 10 
tons on the rivet at 80 pounds air 
pressure. It is recommended for 


driving %4-inch aluminum alloy riv- 
ets, although it is available in a 
variety of sizes and capacities. Its 
ram is actuated by a pneumatically 
operated mechanism of the wedge 
and roller type. The rated pressure 
of the riveter is exerted through a 
considerable portion of the 1%-inch 
ram travel. When the ram enters 
the uniform pressure zone its initial 
rapid travel is automatically re- 
duced, permitting the rivet to flow 
and fill the hole with the forming 
of the rivet head following automat- 
ically. The long ram stroke makes 
it easy to get over certain parts of 
the assemblies such as stiffeners, 
etc., and avoids the necessity for re- 

















| EFRACTORY CONCRETE is a special- 
t type concrete combining high cold 
strength with strength after exposure to 
high temperatures. It is made by mixing 
LUMNITE-—a heat-resistant binder—with 
aggregates of refractory or insulating char- 
acteristics. Listed below are 7 important 
reasons why you should use Refractory 
Concrete. It offers you: 

1. A cast-in-place refractory material, formed 
to fit the job no matter how intricate the shape, 
or how hard to get at the location. 

2. A cold-setting, moldable refractory, gain- 
ing high strength within 24 hours of placing, 
without firing. 

3. A monolithic, one-piece refractory wall, 
floor or roof arch, eliminating heat loss 
through joints and infiltration of outside air. 
4. A smooth-surfaced lining for furnaces, 
flues and stacks, streamlined to cut down 
erosion and gas friction. 

5. An adaptable refractory with which you 
can build a wall, slab or arch of any thick- 
ness, without the limitation of standard size 
masonry units. 

6. A low-cost insulating refractory. When 
made with high-temperature insulating ag- 
gregcte, the conductivity is one-third that of 
ordinary refractory materials. 

7. A refractory for precasting many kinds of 
special shapes in your plant, avoiding op- 
erating delay caused by waiting for specials. 
WHEREVER you want to save time and 
money on refractories, it will pay you to 
investigate Refractory Concrete. Get full 





information now by writing for your copy 
of the booklet, ‘‘Refractory Concrete.” 
Address Atlas Lumnite Cement Co. 
(United States Steel Corp. Subsidiary), 
Dept.S-12, Chrysler Bldg., New York City. 





FOR CONVENIENCE... 
USE LUMNITE CASTABLES! 





> Factory-prepared mixtures of 
LUMNITE and selected aggregates 
offer you a means of making Refrac- 
tory Concrete simply with the addition 
of water. LUMNITE castables are ob- 
tainable fromrefractory manufacturers 
and their distributors. These castables 
have the characteristic advantages of 
Refractory Concrete: quick-harden- 
ing, high cold strength, sustained 
strength in service. 


Specify Castables **Made With LUMNITE”’ 




















moval of dies. The complete mech- 
anism is demountable, permitting 
modifications in the yokes or frames 
as the work may necessitate. The 





return of the piston is spring ac- 
tuated, effecting economies in air 
consumption. The riveter is ac- 
tuated by a _  foot-operated valve 
placed at a convenient position. 


Control Board 


MR. W. Cramer Co. Inc., Center- 
brook, Conn., designed a _ control 
board recently for use in conjunc- 
tion with barrel tumbling opera- 
tions of plastic parts. It consists of 
six electric time controlling switches 
capable of serving a large number 
of tumbling barrels. Each of these 








timers is designed to be set when 
the respective barrel is put into 
operation, and to stop the operation 
automatically when that barrel 
reached the “critical period” thus 
preventing breakage. The control 
board enables an operator of any 
tumbling barrel to “plug in” on the 
“not busy” timer when he starts 
operations. By the use of this equip- 
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ment, engineers of a plastic manu- 


facturer were able to eliminate ap- 


proximately 70 per cent of the 
breakage. 

Pickling Tank Valve 

@ B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 


announces a new combination rub- 
ber-lined outlet and overflow valve 
for steel pickling tanks. Installed 
entirely on the outside of the tank, 
it uses a wheel and screw attached 
to the valve stem to raise and lower 
the valve disk. It can be fitted to 
existing pickling tanks, or built into 
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the construction of new ones, Pro- 
vision also is made for automatic 
overflow at a predetermined level. 
The valve is fitted with a low-cost 
replaceable, resilient, rounded disk 
which snaps over a circular plate 
at the lower end of the stem and 
provides an absolute seal when 
brought into contact with the rub- 
ber-covered seat ring. The valve is 
covered by Patent No. 1,947,257. 


Milling Machine 


@ Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, I[l., has introduced a new 





and smaller No. 00 Rigidmil for 
milling small parts. Powered by a 
%-horsepower spindle motor, it is 
available in two models—one equip- 
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ped with a power feed as illustrated 
and one with hand feed. The power 
feed machine has a hydraulically 
actuated table. This makes possible 
a wide range of automatically con- 
trolied table cycles including 2-way 
cycles and skip feed. Climb or con- 
ventional milling can be done either 
separately or in combination. The 
table has a maximum stroke of 8 
inches and a rapid traverse rate of 
400 inches per minute. Both feed 
and rapid traverse strokes can be 
regulated. Two feed ranges also are 
available—one from *% to 37 inches 
per minute, and the other from 1% 
to 66 inches per minute. Any de- 
sired feed rate within the range of 





the machine can be secured by ad- 
justment of a feed selector dial 
which furnishes a direct dial read- 
ing in inches per minute. One of 
the features of the machine is the 
wide range of spindle speeds pos- 
sible with the high ratio head. The 
ratio between the high and low 
speeds is 42%:1 which makes pos- 
sible the machining of practically all 
types of materials. Heads are avail- 
able in two models—A, with speeds 
from 57 to 2415 revolutions per min- 
ute and B, with speeds from 8&5 to 
3600 revolutions per minute. The 
head is designed so that one set 
(two) of pick-off gears provide four 
speed changes, and the four sets of 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRECISION WORK 
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For accurate lapping of joints 
required to hold oil, this Chal- 
lenge Lapping Plate is highly 
recommended. It is specific- 
ally designed to assure a per- 
fect fit when lapping metal- 
to-metal joints on which no 
sealer of any kind is used. 
Made of finest semi-steel, 
specially heat-treated and 
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Heavy, deep ribs on the under side 
form triangular supports for the top 
surface. Felt-lined wooden cover 
furnished with each plate. 


LAPPING PLATE 


machined, this plate has 116" 
grooves, '2" apart, running the 
full length and width of the 
surface. The Challenge Lap- 
ping Plate is available with 
or without an all-steel, arc- 
welded stand, equipped with 
lock leveling screws to keep 
the plate absolutely level. 
Ask for sizes and prices. 


SURFACE PLATE 


Here is a true surface for tool 
making, inspection, and test- 
ing purposes. Built to retain 
an accurate plane surface; 
will not sag. Made of strong, 
close-grained semi-steel, sne- 
cially treated to overcome 
strains in casting and machin- 
ing and to avoid distortion 
after scraping. Nine sizes. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


FREE CATALOG — Illustrates and describes Challenge Time- and Labor- 


Saving Devices for Tool and Machine Industries. 
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standard gears furnished with each 
machine supply 16 possible speed 
changes. The head is of the in- 
dependently motor-driven type. The 
machine itself is of one piece con- 
struction and is provided with au- 
tomatic lubrication to all moving 
parts. The same basic units as the 
hydraulic feed machine are em- 
bodied in the hand feed machine. It, 
however, can be converted to power 
feed at small cost. 


Vibrating Screen 

m@ Crushing & Cement division, Al- 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has developed a new Ripl-Flo vibrat- 


ing screen which, with its new prin- 
ciple of operation, vibrates the en- 
tire screen body in rapid, circular, 
gyratory motion. ‘The motion is 
derived from an eccentric shaft 
working with the unbalanced force 
of the counterweighted flywheels. 
The screen’s operating characteris- 
tics make it especially suitable for 
screening coal, coke, sand, gravel, 
stone, ore, chemical products and 
other granular materials. It con- 
sists of two steel side plates spaced 
apart by welded steel deck supports, 
with the operating mechanism en- 
closed in a tubular housing between 
the decks. Fine adjustments for 





“STEEL MUSCLED” FOR HARD WORK 


ys Horsburgh & Scott Gears are rugged and dependable for in- 


dustry’s hardest tasks . . 


. gears that stand supreme in quality of 


materials and in workmanship... and here are three of the reasons 
why: 1. Patterns designed for strength. 2. Accurate machining 
and cutting to specifications. 3. Finest materials used . . . for ex- 
ample, unless otherwise specified, steel gears are made from .40 
carbon steel which has a higher tensile strength and wears much 


longer than commonly used .15 - .20 carbon steel. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for 488-Page Catalog 41 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 
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balance are made in the flywheels 
externally. One of the flywheels 
combines the Texrope drive sheave 
through which power from an elec- 
tric motor is applied. The flywheels 
themselves, however, do not gyrate. 
The power required is very low, and 
the drive is smooth. Of the in- 
clined type, the screen may be sup- 
ported by cables attached to an 
overhead structure or to existing 
overhead building member. 
Structural floor mounted bases 
can be provided if preferable. 
The screen is available in single and 
double deck types in sizes up to and 





including 6 x 14-foot. The single 
deck unit is designed to permit 
easy changeover to a double deck 
screen, 


Gasoline Engines 


@ Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwau- 
kee, announces two new additions to 
their line of small gasoline engines 











| 


model U and model N. The former 
is a compact unit rated at 1 horse- 
power with a speed range of 2200 to 
3200 revolutions per minute. It has 
a 2 x 2 bore and stroke with a 
piston displacement of 6.28 cubic 
inches. Its 5-pint fuel tank is 
mounted vertically beside the cylin- 
der block rather than on top and 
a specially designed suction carbu- 
retor is used to draw the fuel. The 
model N has the same piston dis- 
placement but develops up to 2 
horsepower at 4000 revolutions per 
minute under test. It uses a float- 
feed carburetor which is fed by grav- 
ity system from the 2-quart fuel 
tank mounted above the cylinder 
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block. It is a higher speed engine 
than the U type, and was designed 
to meet the demands for a more 
powerful small engine. Both models 
are of the air-cooled, 4-cycle, L-head 
design. The model U also is avail- 
able with gear reductions of 6:1 and 
2:1, while the model N is available 
in special types incorporating gear 
reduction of 6:1 and 2:1; direct 
mounting crankcase, machined and 
tapped with ball bearings on the 
drive side. A high tension magneto 
is built into the flywheel which is 
both moisture and dust-proof. A 
pump supplies lubrication to all 
moving parts. 


Ingot Handling Crane 


@ Lima Locomotive Works Inc., 
Shovel and Crane division, Lima, 
O., is now furnishing the “%-yard 


Paymaster crane with a special gen- 
magnet op- 


erator attachment for 


eration. When equipped with this 
attachment the crane handles scrap 
iron, ingots, etc. The crane itself 
is a light weight, flexible stream- 
lined machine, designed for general 
construction, brick plants, supply 
yards, industrial plants, railroad 
work and truck crane service. 


Welders, Chipping 


Hammer, Brush 


@ Chicago Mfg. & Distributing Co., 
1928 West Forty-sixth street, Chi- 
cago, has introduced a new C-B com- 





bination welders’ chipping harzmev, 
with wire brush attachment for 
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chipping, cleaning and_ brushing 
welds. The wire brush is held on 
the end of the handle with two split 
aluminum castings held together 
with a dove-tail shaped metal re- 
tainer. Feature of this arrange- 
ment is that the wire brush can be 
replaced when worn. The combina- 
tion unit weighs 1 pound. The ham- 
mer head is 5% inches long, drawn 
out to a chisel and drift point. 


Truck Crane 
@ Northwest Engineering Co., 29 
East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 


announces a new truck crane of 15 
tons capacity. It features a “feath- 


NOW... FULL 





er-touch” clutch control which shifts 
the clutches through the power of 
the engine, retaining the feei of the 
load. Its swing clutches are of the 
uniform pressure type. The unit can 
be equipped with power up and 
power down” boom hoist—an inde- 
pendent boom hoist functioning as 
its name implies in raising or lower- 


ing the boom, free or under load 
with power either booming up or 
down. <A _ single lever is used to 


control the functions of boom hoist- 


ing, boom lowering and _ braking. 
An engine throttle control also is 


provided, allowing the engine to be 
slowed down over a wide range of 
speeds. 


FACTS AT YOUR 


FINGER TIPS ON ARMSTRONG’S 
HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION! 
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Armstrong's 
HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 


Color now aids the easy and accurate identification of the five types of Armstrong's Brick 





These two new booklets 


are yours for the asking 


1. *“*<ARMSTRONG’S INSULATING 
FIRE BRICK” 


Here’s a brand-new booklet about effi- 
cient insulating fire brick and how they 
improve furnace operation. All five types 
of Armstrong’s Brick—A-16, A-20, A-25, 
A-23, and A-26—are described in detail. 
Tables, charts, and illustrations give, at a 
glance, the important facts you’ll want to 
know regarding physical properties, tem- 
perature limitations, and recommended 
applications of Armstrong’s Brick. In- 
formation about special sizes and shapes 
available is also included. 


2. *“*ARMSTRONG’S CEMENTS FOR 
LAYING AND FACING...” 


Many engineers underestimate the im- 
portance of proper refractory cements in 
assuring the most efficient furnace con- 
struction and operation. Armstrong’s new, 
illustrated booklet is full of valuable in- 
formation on this subject. It will help you 
select the cement best suited to your needs. 
Complete facts regarding Armstrong’s full 
line of Cements—their physical properties, 
behavior under laboratory tests, applica- 
tion methods, and other data are presented. 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR FREE 
COPIES of both of these new 
booklets to Armstrong Cork Co., 
Building Materials Division, 985 
Concord Street, Pa. 





Lancaster, 
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Protective Finishes 
(Concluded from Page 72) 


cent solution of nitric acid held at 
140 degrees Fahr. Then the parts 
are rinsed, first in cold water and 
then in hot water, followed by dry- 
ing. 

Various steel parts are given coat- 
ings which may include nickel, cop- 
per, cadmium or hard chromium. 
All exposed fittings are cadmium 
plated, rinsed and dipped in a 5 
per cent solution of chromic acid 
at room temperature. This is fol- 
lowed by cold and hot rinses and 


drying. Ali steel parts are magna- 
flux tested. 

Coatings Combined: Practice at 
this plant thus is seen to embody all 
the treatments recommended where 
corrosion resistance must be de- 
veloped to the highest possible point, 
as not only is the anodizing process 
employed, but this is followed by 
a “sealing” primer and, as the final 
surface, various types of top coats 
including synthetic resin aluminum 
paint are employed. 

Because joints and crevices and 
abutting surfaces where fittings are 
mounted together must also be pro- 
tected, all details of assemblies are 
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Production, your 
great problem of to- 
day. PERKINS MAN 
COOLERS will help a lot 
by relieving workers in 
hot places. 
PERKINS MAN COOLERS 
are bolstering production 
in countless plants. Con- 
stant re-circulation of air 
will help your men to meet 
today’s production emer- 
gency. 
Oscillating and Stationary, 
both types portable. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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anodized and primed prior to as- 
sembly. The only occasional excep- 
tions to this rule are a few Alclad 
parts. As was pointed out previous- 
ly, this is because the Alclad ma- 
terial has such extremely high nat- 
ural corrosion resistance. 
References 
1—Effect of Corrosion on the Fatigue- 
Resistance of Thin Duralumin, R. R. 
Moore, Proc., A.S.T.M., 1927, v. 27, 
Part II, p. 128. 
2—-Influence of Stress on Corrosion, D. J. 
McAdam Jr., Tech. Pub. No. 417, A.lI. 
M.E., 1931, p.1. 
Corrosion of Metals Used in Aircraft, 
Willard Mutchler, Research Paper 
RP1316, Journal of Research, National 
Bureau of Standards, v. 25, July, 1940. 
Protection of Aluminum and Its Al- 
loys Against Corrosion, W. L. Fink, 
Metals Handbook, 1939. 
5—Corrosion-Fatigue of Metals, H. F. 
Moore, Metals Handbook, 1939. 
6—Anodic Oxidation of Aluminum and 
Its Alloys as a Protection Against Cor- 
rosion, G. D. Bengough and J. M. Stu- 
art, Great Britain, Dept. Sci. Ind. Re- 
search, 1926, p. 40. 
7—Protection of Aluminum Alloys, F. C. 
Pyne and Wm. L. Fink, Aviation, Feb., 
1936, v. 35, p. 30. 


Materials Handbook in 
Its Fourth Edition 


@ Materials Handbook, by George 
S. Brady; fabrikoid, 591 pages, 6 x 9 
inches; published by McGraw-Hill] 
Book Co., New York, at $5. 

In its fourth edition, this is an en 
cyclopedia for purchasing agents, 
engineers, executives and foremen. 
The first edition, published in 1928, 
grew out of the author’s need for a 
quick reference to basic data on ali 
kinds of industrial materials while 
serving as American trade commis- 
sioner in three foreign countries. 
Later as managing editor of two 
industrial trade papers, the author 
extended the classification to cover 
primary requirements of industrial 
executives, designers, architects and 
builders of mechanical equipment 
and plant. 

Materials are arranged alpha- 
betically, as in an encyclopedia, ex- 
pediting search for any material. An 
appendix contains numerous tables, 
definitions of engineering terms 
and other data of importance in 
connection with the body of the 
work. 


Arc Welding Practice 
From German Viewpoint 


w 


Ps 


@ Arc Welding Handbook, by Karl 
Meller; cloth, 210 pages, 4% x 7% 
inches; distributed by Chemical Pup- 
lishing Co. Inc., New York, for $3.50. 

The object of this handbook, by 
a Berlin engineer, is to enable the 
operator to understand the processes 
involved in are welding and to 
utilize the results of research in im- 
proving and simplifying his work. 
It also is useful to foremen and 
others intrusted with training of 
welders and of assistance in assur- 
ing their progress. 
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Develops New Rivet 
For Blind Attachments 


@ A new patented fastener for 
blind attachment known as the Lok- 
Skru fastener is announced by Dill 
Mfg. Co., 700 East Eighty-second 
street, Cleveland. Developed with the 
co-operation of aircraft engineers 
and approved for specified uses on 
United States government projects, 
its use provides a new cost saving 
and safety advantage to aircraft 
manufacturers and other industries. 

Its simplicity of applying is stat- 
ed to reduce labor over 80 per cent. 
It only requires the drilling of one 
hole, and no “flush-heading” is 
necessary. One man, with a special- 
ly designed tool, can apply these 
fasteners quickly with positive cer- 
tainty that they are properly set. 

Screws for attachments applied 
to Lok-Skru fasteners are securely 





New blind rivet now used in aircraft 
construction 


locked by the ‘squeeze’ principle. 
Oil or heat will not affect the lock- 
ing device, 

The fastener handles metal in 
gages from 0.010 to 0.185 in three 
sizes. Attachment screws of 8-32 
and 10-32 sizes also may be used. 
Some of the uses of this new de- 
velopment on aircraft include the 
attachments of nacelle, wing and 
horizontal stabilizer fillets, interior 
upholstery panels, de-icer shoes, 
exhaust tail pipe fairing and shield- 
ing, wing tip to wing, hand hole 


covers, window and door frames, 
miscellaneous fairings, conduit 
boxes, etc, 


Vitamin A Pays 
Big Dividends 


@ In speaking before the eighth 
annual convention of the Institute 
of Cooking and Heating Appliance 
Manufacturers recently in Cincin- 
nati, Ralph F, Bisbee, supervisor of 
quality control at Westinghouse’s 
merchandising division, Mansfield, 
O., told how quality control devel- 
ops the use of widely separated de- 
vices to improve products and re- 
duce selling prices. 


“By feeding vitamin A to work- 
men,” Mr. Bisbee said, “more than 
$5000 a year for the past three 
years was saved through reduction 
of the number of ‘off-color’ parts 
in assembling electric ranges.” 

Good example of the results of 
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quality control is the reduction of 
rejects on the assembly line due to 
mismatched colors in the assembly 
of doors within the frames of elec- 
tric ranges. Improved seeing con- 
ditions, the result of a_ so-called 
“tunnel of light” which has mer- 
cury-vapor indirect lighting, giving 
200 foot-candles intensity at the 
tunnel’s middle, was one of the 
more important items which helped 
reduce color mismatching rejects 
from more than 3 per cent to an 
average of 1.7 per cent during the 
12-year period ending in 1935. 
Desiring still further reduction, it 
became evident that the personal 
equation played a vital part in 
this problem. Investigation disclosed 








2. “ Needle Bearings perform ad- 
mirably day after day, year after 
year,” Mr. Roth adds. “They were 
adopted after previous bearings gave 
trouble due to wear, play and noise 
when in long use. In contrast, the 
Torrington Needle Bearings, lubri- 
cated at the time of installation, re- 
quire little or no attention through- 
out the life of the product.” 





of the 


that the sensitivity human 
eye is dependent on the changes 
that take place in a substance called 
“visual purple,” which is contained 
in the eye’s retina. In order for 
the eye to maintain its sensitivity, 
the amount of this visual purple 
substance changed must be con 
tinually replaced, or regenerated. 
It was this fact that paved the way 
for the entrance of vitamin A ther- 
apy, for it was found that if the 
rate of regeneration of visual pur- 
ple is below normal, the use of 
vitamin A therapy will bring it up 
to, or higher than normal in almost 
every case. 

With this retinal fatigue preven 
tative, the seeing accuracy of the 


“IRON LUNG” IS QUIET, 
NEVER-FAILING WITH 


TORRINGTON 
NEEDLE BEARINGS 





1. “ Torrington Needle Bearings are 
used at 4 vital points of the ‘Iron 
Lung’ because they can be relied on 
to run smoothly and silently in con- 
tinuous service without wear or 
attention,” says Mr. H. P. Roth, of 
Warren E. Collins, Inc., maker of the 
famous Drinker-Collins Respirator. 
Few machines must be as absolutely dependable as 


the “Iron Lung.” Torrington Needle Bearings are 
used because they arereliable, quiet and efficient. 





Can you use an anti-friction, self-contained bearing that occupies no more space than a 
plain bushing? Are high capacity, low initial costs and easy installation important in your 
product? If so, the Torrington Needle Bearing will interest you. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment will be glad to work with you. For detailed information, write for Catalog No. 110 
For Needle Bearings to be used in heavier service, ask our associate, Bantam Bearings 
Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, for Catalog 103X. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 
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inspectors was improved to such a 
degree that rejects on the assembly 
line have now been reduced from 
the 1935 average of 1.7 per cent to 
an average of only three-tenths 
of one per cent for the last 36 
months, 


Technical Manual on 
Ingot Brass and Bronze 


@ Ingot Brass and Bronze; loose 
leaf binder, sheets 8% x 11 inches; 
compiled and published by Non-Fer- 
rous Ingot Metal Institute, 308 West 
Washington street, Chicago, for $5. 

This is a technical manual pre- 


pared by the institute, to which sup- 
plemental material, including tech- 
nical revisions have been added 
from time to time. Purchasers will 
receive these additional pages free 
for two years from Dec. 1, 1940. 


This first edition contains six sec- 
tions, dealing with such subjects as 
the economy and utility of ingot 
brass and bronze; nomenclature and 
classification; discussion of physical 
properties, including definitions of 
terms relating to testing methods; 
elaborate data on each of the in- 
stitute’s 23 standard alloys, includ- 
ing complete chemical specifications, 
average physical properties, in 


THE ANSWER TO MANY METAL 
FABRICATING PROBLEMS .. . 





We offer you more than America’s finest pre-finished metals 


. we offer you sound, basic, common-sense production econ- 


omies. These economies are possible through the simplifica- 


tion of your entire production routine ... 


with metals that 


require no plating, polishing or refinishing before or after 


fabrication. 


us to discuss your problems intelligently. 


Pre-Finished Metals can 


speed up production. 


Forty-three years’ specialized experience enables 


Let us explain how 


help you reduce costs and 
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stances of utility applications and 
cross-references to _ specifications 
sponsored by various technical so- 
cieties and governmental bodies. 
There are many tabulations of mis- 
cellaneous specifications on brass 
and bronze ingots and castings cur- 
rently in use by these bodies, with 
convenient references as to where 
and at what price complete original 
specifications may be obtained. 


A section is devoted to discussion 
of foundry practice and valuable 
suggestions for maintenance of ade- 
quate foundry records. 


Aluminum Foil Container 
Protects Meat Shipments 


@ Meat now may be shipped in a 
flat aluminum foil envelope lined 
with Pliofilm and kept fresh for 
periods up to six months or more 
according to Reynolds Metals Co. 
Inc., Richmond, Va. 

The metal foil exterior of the en- 
velope is said to protect the meat 
from exposure to light, preventing 
it from becoming rancid. The Plio- 
film inner lining of the package in- 
sures an air-tight seal, and helps pre- 
vent escape of the carbon dioxide 
gas which is directed into the en- 
velope before it is sealed. The gas 
also retards the development of 
mold. 


Specifications Call for 
Hull, Strausser Test 


@ The Hull and Strausser test for 
determining local thickness of elec- 
trodeposited coatings of zinc, cad- 
mium, tin and copper is now includ- 
ed in several federal specifications, 
according to a recent bulletin issued 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. It has been adopt- 
ed for electro-tinned coatings and is 
also a practical, rapid method for 
determining deposit thickness of du 
Pont high-speed copper. 

The method of the test is based on 
the principle, advocated by Clark 
and later modified by Hull and 
Strausser, of dropping a corrosive 
solution onto the plated article and 
timing the interval to when the base 
metal becomes visible. The corro- 
sive solution is of such strength 
that each elapsed second represents 
0.00001 inch of deposit (0.000005 inch 
for copper). Comparing this method 
with the immersion test, this is more 
economical to make, gives more con- 
sistent results and can be used to 
test pieces too large to immerse. 

The test apparatus comprises a 
250-milliliter separatory funnel con- 
nected by rubber tubing to a glass 
stopcock, the lower end of which is 
drawn to a tip with an orifice sim- 
ilar to that on the average buret. 
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Ingot Photography 
(Concluded from Page 78) 


if any, (2) a similar record of 
snakes, cracks, cobbling or other 
mill defects and (3) a visual and 
clear record of heating practice with 
cold ingots, hot ingots and uneven- 
ly heated ingots more readily than 
by the naked eye, because of the in- 
herent character of the film to in- 
crease light contrasts. In addition 
to these operating advantages, there 
are others such as the economical 
and easily obtained records for re- 
search, handling of complaints, de- 


ratios and airfoil sections of this 
blade follow conventional lines, the 
method of construction is different. 

Standard blades now in use are 
either solid or hollow. In the solid 
type, any load imposed upon the 
blade is distributed throughout its 
entire mass. In the hollow type, 
the load is carried by the outer shell. 
In the new blade, designed by Riley 
Propeller Co., an integral core, us- 
ually a forged steel slab, has suffi- 
cient stiffness and thickness to car- 
ry the entire loads imposed upon 
the blade. One end of this slab is 
forged round to form the blade 


shank. Sufficient rubber is then 
vulcanized on the slab, in a die, to 
form the required airfoil and thick- 
ness ratio. 

Advantages of this construction 
are: Contingent upon close forg- 
ing tolerances, it lends itself read- 
ily to high-speed production meth- 
ods. Bent blades can be straight- 
ened. In spite of the high bond 
strength between rubber and steel 
(approximately 400 pounds per 
square inch), the rubber can be 
stripped off readily. The steel core 
may then be annealed, straightened, 
heat treated and new rubber applied. 








termination of soaking pit fuel ef- 
ficiency and rate of heating and for 
the behavior of new steels or new 
methods of making steels during 
rolling. 

Illustrations accompanying this 
article depict the obviousness with 
which these data are obtained. 

Use of photographic records has 
helped clear up a potential “bottle- 
neck” in plant production facilities. 
On the common grades of steel in- 
tended for rolling in the finishing 
mill, the management is normally 
confronted with one of two alterna- 
tives: Either all the material from 
the blooming mill must go through 
the inspection yard, already extend- 
ed to capacity with the higher qual- 
ity steels for defense purposes, in 
which case a lot of valuable time 
and space is consumed on handling 
steel so free of defects that it does 
not require surface preparation in 
the intermediate stage; or, the man- 
agement must assume the gamble 
of passing semifinished heats of 
steel on to the finishing mill—heats 
which might be below normal qual- 
ity standard. With ingot photog- 
raphy used to control inspection, 
many of the common grades of steel 
can be loaded directly for the fin- 
ishing mills, and in cases where the 
camera shows substandard quality, 
these cars are diverted for interme- 
diate inspection and billet condition- 
ing. 

The methods of photographic re- 
cording of steel surface quality, 
heating variables and major open- 
hearth defects and deviations from 
good practice have been worked out 
so successfully at the Alan Wood 
Steel Co. that the procedure is being 
introduced into many other major 
steel producers’ plants and will, 
without a doubt, be extended to new 
applications, 
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OU may need some very unusual 
hydraulic equipment. The chances 
are Elmes can build it. 


Since 1851 Elmes has been build- 
ing every type of standard and spe- 
cial hydraulic equipment used by in- 
dustry ... presses — forming, die, 
hobbing, extruding, laboratory and 
dozens of other types — pumps, ac- 
cumulators, portable jacks, valves, 
accessories, etc. 


The experience gained during 
those 90 years. . . and the resources 
of a large organization of engineers 

. are available to you. Submit 
your specifications today. 


New Propeller Blade 
Has Good Possibilities 


m A new propeller blade recently 
brought to the attention of tech- 
nicians at the Air Corps Materiel Di- 
vision, Wright Field, O., is under 
development at present, according 
to a recent Air Corps News Letter. 
Although the plan form, thickness , 
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Steel Castings Manual 
Carries Authority 


@ Steel Castings Handbook, com- 
piled by Steel Founders’ Society of 
America, Cleveland; semifiexible 
fabrikoid, 503 pages, 6 x 9 inches; 
price, $2, from the society. 

This volume has been in prepara- 
tion for several years, its aim being 
to provide a helpful text for all con- 
cerned in production of steel cast- 
ings and their application in indus- 
try. It is designed as an answer to 


queries relating to the advantages 
of steel castings in mechanical struc- 
tures and assemblies; service of 
steel castings to the engineering 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REROVER 


much tabular matter is carried. A 
comprehensive index aids in find- 
ing a desired subject. 


industries; information available to 
steel castings designers; knowledge 
an engineering graduate should 
have about products of the steel 
foundry, and others of this sort. 

Sources of material are co-exten- 
sive with the industry and include 
literature on the subject and much 
unpublished information made avail- 
able through this volume. 

The book is dedicated to the engi- 
neering profession and is offered as 
a reference book, a dependable man- 
ual, for use by all interested in the 
creation of improved industrial and 
mechanical structures of highest 
quality, 

The text is well illustrated, and 





INDUSTRIAL 





RANGING FROM OPENINGS 4” SQUARE 
TO SCREENS FINER THAN SILK—MADE 





We also operate our own Galvanizing Department and 
do joh galwanizing. 


SEND FOR NO. 11-S WIRE CLOTH MANUAL 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., INC. 


pommm=BY MASTERS OF THE METAL WEAVING ART=— 


Yes, we can make screens for special purposes, with meshes 
finer than ordinary silk. On the other hand, we make coarse 
screens out of heavy wire or rods, with openings 4” square. 
In between these sizes we manufacture all types of industrial 
wire cloth for every purpose, ranging from abrasive material 
screens to chemical and powder screens in Plain Steel, Brass, 
Bronze, Copper, Monel and Stainless Steel. 

We also carry a complete stock of Galvanized After Weaving 
Wire Cloth in standard meshes, gauges and widths for all in- 
dustrial requirements at Buffalo and Philadelphia. 

For emergenty requirements our monthly stock list will be of 
great assistance to you. Write for it today! 





(Established 1869 as Scheeler’s Sons) 


437 TERRACE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Branch Office & Warehouse—11 So. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We are not affiliated or connected with any other wire weaving company in 
New York State or any other state. 
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Gulf Oil Announces Two 


New Bearing Greases 


@ Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf building, 
Pittsburgh, reports two new lines 
of lubricating greases for ball and 
roller bearings. Both have a high 
melting point and are specially pre- 
pared for resistance to oxidation and 
separation. 

One, designated Anti-Friction 
grease, is recommended for heavy- 
duty service. The other, Precision 
grease, is recommended for lighter 
duty and higher speeds. According 
to the company, these greases are 
produced with a relatively smooth 
nonfibrous texture. They are avail- 
able in a wide range of consistencies 
for any method of application or 
operation condition. ‘These con- 
sistencies were recently recommend- 
ed by the National Lubricating 
Grease Institute which went into 
effect March 1, 1941. 


Reaffirms Practice on 
Machine, Lag Bolts 


@ Division of simplified practice, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, an- 
nounces that simplified practice rec- 
ommendation R169-37, ‘Machine, 
Carriage and Lag Bolts,” has been 
reaffirmed without change by the 
standing committee of the industry. 

This recommendation, as promul- 
gated in 1937, covers standard stock 
production sizes of square-head ma- 
chine bolts, hexagon-head machine 
bolts, square-neck carriage bolts 
and lag bolts. Copies of this recom- 
mendation may be obtained from 
the superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing office, Wash- 
ington, for 5 cents each. 


Develops Recording Chart 
For Continuous Use 


@ Improved recording instrument 
charts made for continuous re-use 
are reported by Permochart Co., 
525 Chestnut road, Sewickley, Pa. 
Made of Vinylite plastic, they will 
not curl, are nonflammable and are 
oil, gasoline and grease resistant 
the previous day’s ink record be- 
ing easily removed from the surface 
with a damp cloth. Because they 
are in use over a long period of 
time, their centers are reinforced 
to prevent deterioration, even from 
holding devices using sharp projec- 
tions. They are guaranteed for 
daily use over a period of two years 
under normal working conditions, 
and are made for all types of record- 
ing instruments which use circular 
charts. Special charts, however, 
can be made upon request. 
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No More Steel Preference 


Ratings for the Present 


Report of Gano Dunn to President 
reassures government and industry. 


Machinery fatigue is new problem. 


@ PROBLEMS of the steel industry multiply, though 
none are considered unsolvable. Though occasionally 
some maker notes a temporary letdown in demand 
the over-all picture is one of continuing record-break- 
ing buying. Though many expect an ease of pressure 
in second half such is not yet in sight. An epidemic 
of “machinery fatigue’ has developed on a mild scale. 
Strikes hinder in several areas and shortages of cer- 
tain coating and alloying materials cut production in 
several instances, such as galvanized sheet manufac- 
ture which has fallen 4 points in a week to 77 per cent. 


On the brighter side is the fact that consumers have 
places on order books by now for the major part of 
their 1941 requirements which should ease future pur- 
chasing. Moreover the United States is merely in a 
State of defense rather than actual war, which means 
that materials are being accumulated and not destroyed, 
hence without need for continual replenishment, ex- 
cept of course where exports to Britain are involved. 


An important development of the week is that no 
more steel preference ratings are being named, a 
change which resulted from President Roosevelt’s dec- 
laration of Feb. 28 that there would be no need for 
priorities on steel for the present. It is learned, fur- 
ther, that the preference ratings named in the past 
resulted from misunderstanding, since preference rat- 
ings can be given only to items on the critical list- 
and steel at no time has been thus classified. Al- 
though there will be no further preference ratings on 
steel, at least in the immediate future, volunteer co- 
operation in taking care of essential requirements wil! 
continue, so that to a large extent the net effect will be 
about the same as under a preference ratings system. 

The bulk of steel orders is now for late third quar- 
ter delivery. Many consumers are now turning in 
specifications for fourth quarter, this being possible 
where needs are well standardized, as in bolt and nut 
manufacture. On only very few items can second 
quarter steel still be purchased. Promised deliveries 
on current orders range from three weeks for wire 
rope to eleven months for several makers of galvanized 
sheets, the shortage of zinc limiting the latter. 

New shipbuilding programs will require an addi- 
tional 1,000,000 tons of steel over the next year or 
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more. This includes about 550,000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars now being distributed for 200 gov- 
ernment cargo ships. An option on 100 more of the 
same type is pending, requiring 275,000 tons of steel. 
An option for 60 more vessels for the British, to be 
built here and needing 180,000 tons of steel, also pends. 

Tin plate demand has become exceedingly brisk to 
make up for lost time, though with some producers 
still able to promise delivery in two months. Canned 
food needs for armed forces intensifies buying. 

Some steel users have implied that they are willing 
to buy for 1942 delivery, but producers are not yet 
ready. Automobile makers surprise the steel trade 
by both the long-protracted spell of buying and the 
large tonnages constantly purchased, the buyers per- 
haps fearing cutting off of civilian supplies. 

A leading steelmaker has averaged up delivery prom- 
ises, finding them five to seven months. Concrete bars 
and structurals are three to four months; light steel 
six to seven months, except where coated, when de- 
liveries range from ten to twelve months. 

Consumers of forging billets, who formerly pur- 
chased much rerolling billet tonnage at $34, mill, no 
longer can get rerollers and must pay $40 for forg- 
ing billets, equivalent to a $6 rise. 

Pig iron production in February was an all time. 
record for the second month of a year at 4,203,557 net 
tons but on a daily basis production fell 0.26 per cent 
to 150,127 net tons. A net loss of three furnaces for 
the month left 202 operating on Feb. 28. 

Automobile production for the week ended March 
8 was scheduled to drop 635 units to 125,915, which 
compares with 103,560 for the same 1940 week. 

Steel ingot production last week gained 1 point to 
97% per cent. Rises occurred at Pittsburgh by 2 
points to 98, Chicago by 1 point to 100 and Buffalo 
by 2% points to 93. Birmingham dropped 10 points 
to 90 per cent and Cincinnati 2% points to 95. Un- 
changed were: Eastern Pennsylvania at 95, Wheeling 
at 88, Cleveland at 85%, New England at 92, St. Louis 
at 93, Youngstown at 97 and Detroit at 92. 

Among STFEL’S price composites finished steel was 
unchanged at $56.60, but iron and steel rose 3 cents 
to $38.26 and steelworks scrap gained 5 cents to $19.96. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET 


Mar. & 


Iron and Steel $38.26 
Finished Steel 56.60 
Steelworks Scrap.. 19.96 


Mar. 1 Feb. 22 


$38.23 $38.23 
56.60 56.60 
19.91 19.91 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Feb., 1941 Dec., 1940 
$38.22 $38.30 

56.60 56.60 
19.95 2104 





AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Mar., 1940 Mar., 1936 

$37.07 $33.20 

56.50 52.32 

16.47 14.48 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods. tin plate. wire, sheets. plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe 


alloy steel. hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars. 


sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 


Iron bars, Chicago 

Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods No. 5 to -inch, Pitts 


Sheet 


Mar. &, Feb. Dec. Mar. 
1941 1941 1940 1940 
2.15¢c 2.15¢ 2.15¢c 2.15c 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.225 2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 

$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 

2.55 2.55 2.55 2.00 


$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 


34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. 
Basic, Valley 


Pittsburgh 


Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N. & S. Sides 


No. 2 foundry, Chicago 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 
Malleable, Valley 

Malleable, Chicago 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 


Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. . 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 

Heavy melt, steel, Pitts. 
Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 


Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 


Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 


Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Mar. 8, Feb. Dec. Mar. 
1941 1941 1940 1940 
$25.34 $25.34 $24.95 $24.34 
23.50 23.50 23.10 22.50 
25.34 25.34 24.84 24.34 
24.69 24.69 23.69 23.69 
24.00 24.00 23.75 23.00 
19.38 19.38 19.38 19.38 
24.06 23.56 23.06 23.06 
26.215 26.215 2.115 2.215 
24.00 24.00 23.60 23.00 
24.00 24.00 23.40 23.00 
30.34 30.34 30.34 30.34 
24.17 24.17 23.35 23.17 


125.33 125.33 125.33 105.33 


$20.75 $20.75 $22.75 $17.05 
18.50 18.50 19.75 15.90 
19.50 19.25 20.70 15.50 
23.75 23.75 25.00 18.25 
23.29 23.55 23.95 18.40 


$5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $4.75 
6.00 6.00 6.00 S77 
11.75 11.7% 11.75 11.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh 2.10¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.10¢c 
Detroit, del 2.20c 
Buffaio 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, Md 2.10¢ 
New York, del 2.34¢ 
Philadelphia, del 2.27c 
Granite City, Il 2.20c 
Middletown, O 2.10¢ 
Youngstown, O 2.10¢ 
Birmingham 2.10¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.65¢ 
Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.05¢ 
Buffalo 3.05¢ 
Cleveland 3.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered 3.15¢ 


Philadelphia, del 
New York, del 


3.37¢ 
3.39¢ 


Granite City, Il 3.15¢ 
Middletown, O 3.05¢ 
Youngstown, O. 3.05¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.70¢ 


Galvanized No, 24 
Pittsburgh 


3.50¢ 


Chicago, Gary 3.50c 
Buffalo 3.50¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del 3.67¢c 
New York, delivered 3.74¢ 
Birmingham 3.50¢ 
Granite City, Ill 3.60¢ 
Middletown, O 3.50¢c 
Youngstown, O. 3.50¢c 
Pacific Coast ports 1.05¢ 
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Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 
Pittsburgh 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.05¢ 
Granite City, Il. 3.15¢c 
Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorfed 


Pittsburgh, Gary 3.80¢ 
Pacific Coast 4.55¢ 
Enameling Sheets 


No. 10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.75¢c 3.35¢c 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland 2.75¢ 3.35¢c 
Middletown, O.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast 3.40c 4.00¢ 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 
No. No. No 
302 303 304 


Bars 24.00 26.00 25.00 

Plates 27.00 29.00 29.00 

Sheets 34.00 36.00 36.00 

Hot strip 21.50 27.00 23.50 

Cold strip 28.00 33.00 30.00 
20% Ni.-Cr. Clad 

Plates ae ia 18.00 

Sheets . 19.00 
Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 416 430 442 

Bars 18.50 19.00 19.00 22.50 

Plates 21.50 22.00 22.00 25.50 


Sheets 26.50 27.00 29.00 32.50 
Hot strip 17.00 18.25 17.50 24.00 
Cold stp. 22.00 23.50 22.50 32.00 


Steel Plate 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Granite City, Hil. ........ 8.30 





tag P , yee 2.10¢ Mfe. Terne Plate (base box) 
Yew York, del. .2.29C-2.44C  pretehour sary. Chics $4.30 
Philadelphia, del. . .2.15¢-2.30c Son < rin merece oon 
Boston, delivered .2.43¢0-2.57¢ 
Buffalo, delivered 2.33¢ Roofing Ternes 
Chicago or Gary 2.10C Pittsburgh base, package 112 
Cleveland 2.10c sheets 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 
Birmingham 2.10c §8-lb... $12.00 25-lb... $16.00 
Coatesville, Pa. : 2.10cC 15-lb. 14.00 20-lb. 17.25 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.10c 920-Ib. 15.00 40-lb. 19.50 
Claymont, Del. .2.10¢--2.25¢ 
Youngstown 2.10c 
Gulf ports up tere 2.45¢ Bars 
Pacific Coast ports 2.65¢ Soft Steel 
Steel Floor Plates (Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh 3.35c Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Chicago 3.35c Chicago or Gary 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports ee is 3.70c Duluth 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 4.00ec Birmingham 2.15¢ 
Cleveland 2.15¢ 
Buffalo 2.15¢c 
Structural Shapes Detroit, delivered 2. 25¢ 
ritteburgh: ...... 2.10c Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.21%c Boston, delivered 2.52c 
New York, del. 2.27c New York, del. 2.49¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.41c Gulf ports 2.50¢ 
Bethlehem 2.10c Pacific Coast ports 2.80c 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, del. 2.30¢ Rail Steel 
Buffalo 2.10¢ (Base, 5 tons or over) 
Gulf ports 2.45c Pittsburgh Behe ss 2.15c 
Birmingham 2.10c Chicago or Gary 2.15¢ 
St. Louis, del. 2.34c Detroit, delivered 2.25c 
Pacific Coast ports 2.75c Cleveland 2.15¢c 
STEEL 








CIN os. od RR SONY 2.15¢ 
Birmingham ...... 2.15c 
Gulf ports 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports 2.80¢ 
Iron 
Chicago .... 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, ‘del. » 20'c 
Pittsburgh, refined 3.50-8.00¢c 
Terre Haute, Ind. 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts. 2.15¢c 
Gulf ports 2.50¢ 


Pacific Coast ports 2.60¢c 


Rail Steel Bars, Base 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm. 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports 2IMe 
Pacific Coast ports 2.60¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 ib. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 
coated wire nails .. $2.55 
(Per Pound) 

Polished fence staples >.55c 
Annealed fence wire 3.05¢ 
Galv. fence wire 3.40¢c 
Woven wire fencing (base 

C. i. colmmm) .... 67 
Single loop. bale ties, 

(base C.L, column) .. 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 

spools, base column 70 
Twisted barbless’ wire, 

column vil 


To Manufacturing Trade 


Base, Pitts.-Cleve.-C hicago 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 


Galvanized wire 2.60¢c 
Spring wire .... 3.2U0c 
Worcester, Mass., “$2 higher on 


bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 
Cold-Finished Bars 

Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.65c 3.35¢ 
eo | 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Gary, Ind. 2.65¢c 3.35¢ 
Detroit .. 2.70c *3.45¢c 
Cleveland 2.65¢ 3.35c 
eee. 2s 2.65¢ 3.35¢c 

*Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


‘ago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 2.70¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.80¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E Diff S.A.E. Diff 
i 0.35 ol 0.70 
2100. ...; O79 S00. 6... BS 
BOO . ois, sda S300... ...840 
2500. 2.00 |: 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
a ae 1.20 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. hid oie 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
SY RE ae hwnd ah aie wince 1.20 
6100 spring flats 0.85 
Ce. He VOR. cx. s. 1.50 
Rm WRENS oe oe awe, <0 mw oh 
9200 spring flats ........ 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Pa. ‘ .3.50¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 


Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham 2.TVe 
Detroit, del. : 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42¢c 
New York, del. 2.46c¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.75¢c 


Cooperage hoop, Young., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.2U0c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.8U0c 
Chicago 2.90c 
Detroit, del. 2.90¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.00¢ 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
0.26—0.50 2.80¢c 
0.51—0.75 4.30¢ 
0.76—1.00 6.15¢ 
Over 1.00 ; 8.35c 
Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 


Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 


Chicago 3.05¢ 
Detroit, del. 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.35c 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 

20—100 lbs. 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 

Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. 

Do., rerolling quality 


$40.00 


$40.00 
59.00 


Cents per pound 


Angle bars, billet, mills 2.70c 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base : 4.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15¢ 
Tie plates, base 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 Ibs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 


Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller .68 off 


Do., * and % xX 6-in. 
and shorter .66 off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 
shorter .... cs. oe ROR 
1% and larger, all lengths 62 oft 
All diameters, over 6-in. 
long 62 off 
Tire bolts 52.5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
73-10 off; with nuts attached 


73 off; bulk 81 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in. 

Step bolts 60 off 
Plow bolts 68.5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex, U.S.S. S.A.E 
%-inch and less. 66 70 
1s -1 -inch 63 65° 
1%-1%-ineh .... 61 62 


1% and larger 60 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller .68 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller . 74.0 off 
Headless set screws 64.0 oft 


Piling 


Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo ~.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.0.b. Pitts., Cleve., 
Bham. 


Chgo., 
Structural 3.40c 
ys-inch and under 65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; ¢.1, 


Welded Iron, 
Pipe 


$5.75 off 


Steel, 


Base discounts on steel pipe 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base 

Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. BIkK Galv 
lk, 63 \e 54 
4 66 58 
1 3 68 \ 60 % 
Iron 
1 30 
1—1! 34 19 
1 38 21 
2 37 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
23 61 5) 
2% 3 64 55! 
3% 6 66 57 ¥ 
7 and 8 65 55 
Iron 
) 30 1D 
23 3 | 31 17 
} 33 21 
1 8 32 20 
9—12 8 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 67 
2, lap weld 60 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
Iron 
BIkK Galv 
4 butt weld a0 7 
land1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld 33 15% 
| butt weld 32% 15 
1% lap weld 23 % 7 
2 lap weld 25 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11 
4 lap weld 28 % 15 
4% to 8 lap weld 27 14 
9 to 12 lap weld 23 9 
Boiler Tubes 

Carloads minimum wall 
seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 

Lap Welded 
Char- 
coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
Es °O.D, 13 11.06 22.93 
a6 GD. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D 13 13.79 21.68 
2% "O.D. 12 15.16 
2%”0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
4%*"O.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
3” OLD. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 2a.15 39.81 
4” ©.D. 10 28.66 49.90 
o. [CO 9 44.25 73.93 
6” ©6.D. 7 68.14 

Seamless 
Hot Cold 

Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
:~” Oar 13 $ 7.82 §$ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
2% "OD. 13 11.64 13.42 
a <a 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”O.D. 13 14.54 16.76 


2%"0O.D 2 16.01 18.45 
2% "O.D. 2 17.54 20.21 
2% ”0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
o” © 3D. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”"0.D 11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”"0.D 10 37.35 43.04 
a ©. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D 7 71.96 82.93 
Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy 49.00 

Do., 4-in 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs 
Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 

Young, Buffalo, Birm 40.00 
Duluth 422.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young 
Sparrows Point Butf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.1) 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to 3 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over sy to 44-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90¢ 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 
3-12-inch $52.00 
12-18-inch 54.00 
18-inch and over 16.00 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur $5.00- 5.75 
Connellsville, fdry 5.25- 6.00 
Connell. prem. fdry 6.00- 6.60 
New River fdry 6.50- 7.00 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur 5.00- 5:25 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del 11.85-12.30 
Chicago, outside del 11.00 
Chicago, delivered 11.75 
Terre Haute, del 11.25 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.75 
New England, del 13.00 
St. Louis, del. 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del 11.25 
Cincinnati, del 11.00 
Cleveland, del 11.55 
Buffalo, del 11.75 
Detroit, del 11.50 
Philadelphia, del 11.63 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 14.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 


St. Louis 


(less than 1000 


Phenol 
lbs.) 13.75¢ 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 12.75¢ 

Eastern Plants, per Ib. 

Naphthalene flakes, balls, 

bbls. to jobbers 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. 
Sulphate of ammonia 


7.00¢ 


port 
$30.00 





Pig Iron 


charges only as _ noted. 


Delivered prices include switching 

No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25ec diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 

2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Basing Points: Fdry. able’ Basic mer 
Bethlehem, Pa $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 20.38 ; 19.38 25.00 
Birdsboro, Pa 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Buffalo 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 
Chicago 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Cleveland 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Detroit 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Duluth 24.50 24.50 . 25.00 
Erie, Pa 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
Everett, Mass 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Granite City, [1 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Hamilton, O 24.00 24.00 23.50 . 
Neville Island, Pa. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Provo, Utah 22.00 ‘ : ian 
Sharpsville, Pa.i 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
Sparrow’s Point, Md 25.00 x 24.50 ae 
Swedeland, Pa 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
Toledo, O 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Youngstown, O.1 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
$Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


or higher. tSome sellers quote $23.00 on malleable and foundry; 
$22.50 on basic; $24.00 on bessemer. tSome sellers quote $23.00 
on foundry, malleable, basic; $24.00 on bessemer. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 


24.89 25.89 


Akron, O., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 

Baltimore from Birmingham 25.78 24.66 
Boston from Birmingham 25.12 «a , TT 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50) 
Boston from Buffalo 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem ‘ 27.00 


26.50 . eye 
Canton, O. from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 
Chicago from Birmingham : +24.22 . ; 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. ... 24.44 25.11 24.61 
Cincinnati from Birmingham . 24.06 23.06 
Cleveland from Birmingham 24.32 23.82 -“_ 
Mansfleid, O., from Toledo, O. 25.94 25.94 25.44 25.44 
Milwaukee from Chicago a> a0 25.10 24.60 25.60 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 

Toledo or Detroit WET 27.19 26.69 27.69 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 26.15 ies oe 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. 25.53 26.03 ok 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. 25.46 vr 24.96 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 


Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South 








No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 
St. Louis, northern eee 24.50 24.00 ag he 
St. Louis from Birmingham... ..+24.12 7 23.62 ee 
St. Paul from DRI «2.4... 0s. 26.63 26.63 27.13 


+Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 
Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Charcoal 
Superior fur. 


Gray Forge 


Valley furnace .... 06.065 $23.50 Lake .as sae DO 


Petes: Wes le Sow ciwnawe 23.50 do., del. Chicago. . 30.34 
Lyles, Tenn. 26.50 
+Silvery 


Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $29.50; 6.51-7—$30.00; 
7-7.50—$30.50; 7.51-8—$31.00; 8-8.50—$31.50; 8.51-9—$32.00: 
9-9.50—$32.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon? 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
plus $1 a ton. 
+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo, 
is quoted with freight allowed. 
Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 


$1 per ton add. 


Each unit over 


3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 
Pa., Mo., By. ..4+. 
First Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 
Alabama, Georgia 
New Jersey eA 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 
Georgia, Alabama 
New Jersey 


$60.80 


47.50 
47.50 
52.50 


42.75 
34.20 
49.00 


Ohio 
First quality ... 29.80 
wntermegiate:........... 86.10 
Second quality ......... 31.35 


Malieable Bung Brick 
All bases $56.05 


Ladle Brick 


(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dry press $28.00 
Wire cut . is 26.00 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chewelah, Wash., net 
008, DUI ass : 22.00 
net. 10M, CASE... 6... 26.00 

Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 


mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Crome Glick .....«....: $50.00 
Chem. bonded chrome 50.00 
Magnesite brick 72.00 


Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 


Fluorspar 


Washed gravel, duty 
pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
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Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick Ill., Ky., net ton, 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania $47.50 carloads, all rail. 20.00-21.00 
ongahela City, 97c (water); Oakmont, Verona, $1.13; Brack- Joliet, E. Chicago . 55.10 Do. barge 20.00 
enridge, $1.24. Birmingham, Ala. 47.50 No. 2 lump 20.00-21.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Do., ton lots 11.75¢ Do., spot .. es 145.00 Silicon Metal, -1% iron, 
carlots, duty pd. $120.00 Do., less-ton lots . 12.00¢ Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
Ton lots 130.00 less than 200 lb. lots. 12.25c Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 %-in., 1b. 14.50¢ 
Less ton lots 133.53 67-72% low carbon: 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, BM Oe. obi bi dad chess, Eee 
Less 200 1b. lots .. 138.00 Car- Ton Less Carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Spot “ec higher 
Do., carlots del, Pitts, 125.33 loads lots ton Do., spot : 160,00 Silicon Briquets, contract 
: 910 ‘ . contract, ton lots. 160.00 carloads, bulk, freight 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 20% carb. 17.50c 18.25c 18.75¢ Do., con , aU : — ’ : = 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 36.00 1% carb... 18.50c 19.25¢e 19.75c Do., spot, ton lots .... 165.00 aoa oa ROWE coy lerisis faiate yee 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight OrO% carb, 20.50¢ sasowe a1. 1Se Alsifer, contract carlots, Less-ton lots, Ib. . _ 4,00¢ 
allowed, c.l. 7459 O.0% care, ove SeX 20.75¢ —f.0.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50¢ Less 200 Ib. lots, lb. . 4.25¢ 
Do., ton lot 87.00 Spot %ec higher Do., ton lots * 8.00¢c Spot %-cent higher 
Do., 75 per cent 135.00 Ferremolybdenum, 55. Do., jess-ton lots ..... 8.50C yanganese B riquets, 
ioe) a y~ ae 151.00 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. Spot %*c lb, higher contract carloads, 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. mill, Ib. ; 0.9) “ej é , 
5 Chromium Briquets, con- egg freight allowed, - 
Silicomanganese, c.l., 3 Calcium molybdate, Ib. tract, freight allowed, D. . s 5.50¢ 
per cent carbon 113.00 molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 lb. carlots, bulk 7.00c Ton lots + 6.00c 
2%% carbon 118.00 Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, 1005 NOW AGEE Gb nscga vss 7.50c mende > lots 6.25¢ 
2% carbon, 123.00; 1%, 133.00 lb., con. ti., f.0.b. Niag- Do., less-ton lots 7.75¢ Spot 4c higher 
Contract ton price ara Falls, ton lots $1.23 Do., less 200 Ibs...... 8.00c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 Do., less-ton -lots 1.25 Spot ec lb. higher contract, carloads, 
over contract 20-25% carbon, 0.10 bulk, gross ton 102.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 Tungsten Metal Powder, _Do., RON 3s ext 108.00 
con, del, cars 1.90-2.00 Do., less-ton lots 1.40 according to grade, 35-40%, contract, car- 
' ar Spot 5c¢ higher spot shipment, 200-lb. loads, 1b., alloy ... 14.00c¢ 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to ‘ a % ba 
40%. Ib. cont... .2.70-2.80-2.90 Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% drum lots, Ib. ‘ $2.50 70., TOR SOUR. 6 cs a's 15.00¢ 
at ‘ontract. 1b. con. col 0., emailer lots ...... 2.60 Do., less-ton lots ..... 16.00¢ 
* Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, Convenes ay wen 99 Spot %e higher 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, ontggi tee oni ogg — Vanadium Pentoxide, Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 ee ey es ni eA - contract, lb. contained $1.10 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
unitage, 58.50; electric Spot is 10c higher a ee ae 1.15 200-lb. kegs, lb. .. 2 60 
furn., per ton, c. 1., 23- Technical molybdenum Do., 100-200 1b. lots 2.75 
26% f.o.b. Mt. Pleasant, trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Chromium Metal, 98% Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 lybdenum, lb. molyb. er., contract, 1b. con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- cont., f.0.b. mill... 0.80 chrome, ton lots 80.00¢ Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Do., spot ............ 85.00¢ lybdenum, per pound 
lb., contained cr., del. 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., 88% chrome, cont. tons. 79.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
carlots 11.00¢ carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 Do., spot 84.00c ducers’ plant 80.00c 
STEEL 











WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 





Plates Struc- Sheets Cold Cold Drawn Bars 
Soft %-in.& tural Floor Hot Cold Galvy Rolled S.A.E S.A.E 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
Boston — . see 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.71 4.48 §.13 3.46 1.13 R&R 7.23 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 1.09 8.84 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 $.33 1.06 8.56 7.16 
Baitimore .......: SBS 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.50 : 5.05 1.05 
Norfolk, Va. " 4.00 4.10 vas 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 ; 5.40 P 4.15 
PRTEGIO ii ciisa'e. is: BBB 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 5.25 $3.25 4.30 4.75 3.22 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Pittsburgh ........ 835 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 : 4.65 3.65 8.40 6.75 
Cleveland ..:..0 Bas 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
oe: i nce 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.43 4.30 1.84 3.20 3.80 8.70 7.05 
Omaha ies «eee 4.00 4.00 3.95 3.95 5.55 3.65 : 5.50 A 1.42 
Crrcinaeti ........ Fea 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 1.00 1,92 3.47 1.00 8.75 7.10 
CauCagO .<... sa, ee 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.25 4.10 1.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Twin Cities “<vte Soe 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 1.34 9.09 7.44 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.95 
ee are 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 5.29 3.39 4.12 4.87 3.61 1.02 8.77 7.12 
Kansas City ree 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 ; 5.00 1.30 
Indianapolis . . 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.45 5.01 3.97 
Mempnis: «..:...... 850 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 ‘ 5.25 E 4.31 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 5.68 3.70 : 4.40 1.39 
Kil eS re 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 6.09 4.19 ; 5.54 4.69 
Birmingham ; 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.88 3.45 ; 4.75 . 4.43 
New Orleans . 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 i 3.85 F 4.80 5.00 1.60 
Houston, Tex. ... 3.75 5.95 5.95 3.85 3.85 5.50 4.20 . 6.60 
Seattle : 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.00 4.00 5.75 1.00 6.50 5.75 
Portland, Oreg.... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 ‘To 3.95 6.50 5.75 
Los Angeles 4.15 4.60 6.45 4.15 4.15 6.40 1.30 6.50 5.25 6.60 10.55 9.80 
San Francisco. . » Gao 4.25 6.00 3.75 3.75 5.60 3.75 6.40 5.40 ’ 6.80 10.65 9.80 
—-S.A.E.. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed )— BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
1050 Series Series Series Series Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
a 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
New York (Met ) 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 : San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
Philadelphia oe 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis 
Baltimore ; _. gas i . ‘ Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
Norfolk, Va. .. < : : cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
Buffalo Pha a 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 
Pittsburgh Susie a a> | 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
Cleveland ......... 3.30 7.59 5.85 5.85 7.70 1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Detroit ae ee 7.67 5.97 S72 7.19 Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
Cincinnati wens Ce 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 and over 
nine oa” = ox xan - =~ in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
Chicago ee 3.70 7.35 raped 5.40 ‘00 City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia; 
Twin Cities ... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 psi , % —_ a 
: 2¢ a palprted paid oa ad 750-4999 in San Francisco. 
Milwaukee ee 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
St. Louis ane .. 884 Tote 6.02 5.77 7.87 s 7 sa = ; ' mre ; ' , 
of all size. 
Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
Seattle : 5.85 r 8.00 7.85 8.65 except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
Portland, Oreg. 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
Los Angeles . 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
San Francisco. . 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 except 0-4999, San Francisco; 00-1999, Portland, Seattle 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Py Cable or Radio Furnace— 
BRITISH . . 
Gross Tons f.o.b Foundrs No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2 50 00 % 8 O(a) 
; i 
U.K. Ports Basic pig iron és ; 24.28 6 O 6(a) 
ged Furnace coke, f o ras 15 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and ove $66.50 16 10 0 Billets, ba ft. 100 ¢ 49.37 12 Uv 
St r 6( I i 500 & ..Gle 14 10° ¢ 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-roiied 60c 2 ) 0 \le . ; 17 12 Ot 
Structural shapes Seo oe tre ies ws oa 2.79¢ 15 10 ( Shapes I 8 OTT 
Ship plate 2.91e 1 Ott 
a ae 2.90¢ 16 2 € 2 , ' 6+4 
Boiler plates 17c 17 12 ¢ she t k, 24 gage, 4 ‘ 22 15 0 
Sheets, galv 1 24 gage, « ga 4 t 2 € 
Pease, DikCk, 24 PAGE. oc ce saves. ie aes ; 4.00c ae 37 Bieta wire, citid drxeen, cateh @ 2 
: P ‘ and over + 2 | 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 2! gage Reaowe ages 4.6le 23° 12-4 B : ' 7 Ott 
3ands and strips, hot-rolled , § 0 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds. . ......... $ 6.29 1 114 
1) del. Middlessrovgh 38 -rbac- pprosved custemers. ttRebate of 
British ferromanganese $120.00 deli ercd Atlaitic s:iboar¢ duty-paid 15s on certain condi.'ons 


March 10, 1941 








IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tuns delivered to consumers except where otherwise stated; t+indicates brokers prices 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1 18.00 
Bos. dock No, 1 exp. 17.00 
New Eng. del. No. 1 18.00-18.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 21.00-21.50 
Buffalo, No, 2 19.00-19.50 


Chicago, No, 1 19.50 
Chicago, auto, no 
alloy 18.50 


18.25-18.75 
20.00-20.50 
19.00-19.50 
+17.00-17.50 


Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1 
Detroit, No. 2 §16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 20.00 
Eastern Pa,., No. 2 18.50 
Federal, Ill., No. 2 16.50-17.00 
Granite City, R. R. 

No. 1 . 17,.50-18.00 
Granite City, No. 2 16.50-17.00 
Los Ang., No. 1 net 14.50-15.00 
Los Ang., No. 2 net 13.50-14.00 
N. YY. dock No. 1 exp. 116.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 21.00-21.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 20.50-21.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 16.50-17.00 
San Fran., No. 1 net 15.00-15.50 
San Fran., No. 2 net 14.00-14.50 
Seattle, No. 1 15.00 
Toronto, dirs., No. 1 12.25-12.50 
Valleys, No. 1 21.00-21.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, factory 18.50-19.00 
Chicago, dealers 17.50-18.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 17.00-17.50 
Cleveland 20.00-20.50 
Detroit 117.50-18.00 
E. Pa., new mat,. 20.00 
E. Pa., old mat 17.50-18.00 
Los Angeles, net 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis 13.50-14,00 
San Francisco, net 13.00-13.59 
Valleys 20.50-21.00 


BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

roronto, dealers 


19.00-19.50 
17.50-18.00 
15.00-15.50 
19.50-20.00 
12.50-13.00 
10.00-10.50 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Chicago 13.50-14.0U 
Cincinnati, dealers 12.50-13.00 
Detroit . $13.50-14.00 


St. Louis 12.00-12.50 


Toronto, dealers 9.00 
BUSHELING 
Birmingham, No. 1 16.00 


19.00-19.50 
18.00-18.50 
14,.25-14.75 


Buffalo, No. 1 

Chicago, No. 1 

Cincin., No. 1 deal. 
Cincin., No. 2 deal. 7.75- 8.25 
Cieveland, No. 2 14.00-14.50 
Detroit, No. 1 new. t16.50-17.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 20.50-21.00 


Toronto, dealers 7.00- 7.50 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 

Birmingham 9.50 
Buffalo 14.00-14.50 


14.00-14.50 
10.00-10.50 


Chicago 
Cincinnati, dealers 


Cleveland, no alloy. 13.50-14.09 
Detroit . 411.00-11.50 
Eastern Pa. 15.00-15.50 
Los Angeles 4.00- 5.00 
New York . ¥10.50-11.00 
Pittsburgh 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis a 11.00-11.50 
San Francisco ..... 5.00 
Toronto, dealers +8.75- 9.00 
Valleys 15.50-16.00 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 


Buffalo 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland 14.50-15.00 
Chicago 14.75-15.25 


Chicago, spel, anal.. 15.50-16.00 
Detroit pe deel on . 412,.50-13.06 
Pitts., alloy-free. 17.00-17.50 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district 78.50- 9.50 


Buffalo 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 9.25- 9.75 
Cleveland 16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa 14.00-14.50 
Detroit .+12.50-13.00 
New York +10.50-11.00 
Pittsburgh 17.00-17.50 


Toronto, dealers 78.75- 9.00 
AXLE TURNINGS 
Buffalo . : 
Boston district. 
Chicago, elec. fur... 
East. Pa. elec. fur.. 
St. Louis 


17.00-17.50 
712.50-13.00 
20.00-20.50 
19.50-20.00 
13.50-14.00 


Toronto oooe Tate BOD 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham ....... 8.50 


Boston dist. chem.. .+10.75-11.25 


SEINE 7 was ine cls lore 14.50-15.00 
Chicago ie ak 14,25-14.75 
Cincinnati, dealers 9.25- 9.75 
Cleveland 16.00-16.50 
Detroit ; . ¥12.50-13.00 
E. Pa., chemical. . 17.50-18.00 
oe a. ee 711.50-12.00 


10.00-10.50 
78.75- 9.00 


St. Louis : 
Toronto, dealers.... 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


Chicago 23.00-23.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago ........... 23.00-23.50 
St. Louis 21.25-21.75 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo 25.00-25.50 


. 24.00-24.50 

23.50-24.00 
. 26.00-26.50 
Pittsburgh . 27.00-27.50 
St. Louis 21.50-22.00 


STEEL, RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham .... 
Buffalo rye 
Chicago (3 ft.) 
Chicago (2 ft.) . 24,25-24.75 
Cincinnati, dealers. . 25.25-25.75 
Detroit . §22.50-23.00 
Pitts., 2 ft. and less 24.00 
St. L. 2 ft. & less 23.50-24.00 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


Birmingham ....... 18.00 
Boston district. . $15.75-16.00 


Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf 
Eastern Pa, 


20.00 
27.00-27.50 
23.25-23.75 


i” a re 22.00-22.50 
Chicago .. Bit Nett 19.50 
Cleveland 24.00 
Pittsburgh 22.00 
St. Louis 19.50-20.00 
Seattle 18.00-18.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 
Ciicaso, met ...... 14.00-14.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 13.25-13.75 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

Bumale ......6css.» 36-16.00 
Chicago, net ....... 13.75-14.25 
Cincinnati, dealers. 12.75-13.25 
Eastern Pa ...... 20.00-20.50 


New York ........ 13.00-13.50 
te ROE. 2 ic ees 14.00-14.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham Berg wks 16.00 
Boston district..... 711.75-12.25 


Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 16.25-16.75 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district 713.50-14.00 


Buffalo ............ 19.00-19.50 
Cleveland 18.50-19.00 
Detroit i .416.50-17.06 
Pittsburgh ..... . 20.00-20.50 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 


. $12.75-13.00 
23.50-24.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, plates 26.00-26.50 
Cleveland, crops 26.00-26.50 
Detroit, thin gage. .714.00-19.50 
Eastern Pa., crops 25.50-26.00 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 

Slab crops . 27.00-27.56 
Toronto, dealers 13.50-14.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo . 25.00-25.50 
Chicago . 23.50-24.00 
Cleveland 22.00-22.50 
Eastern Pa. ..... 25.50-26.00 
Pittsburgh ......... 26.50-27.00 
DS, ios s eae. < 15.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham ...... 19.00 
Boston ..... . $18.50-19.00 
Chicago 23.50- 24.00 


New York ........+19.00-19.50 
mastern Pa. ....... 26.00-26,.50 
St. Louis 21.50-22.00 


STEEL CAR AXLES 

Birmingham ...... 18.00 
Boston district ....+20.00-20.50 
Chicago, net 25.50-26.00 
Eastern Pa. . 27.50-28.00 
St. Louis 25.75-26.25 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) ..... 23.50-24.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 19.50-20.00 
SHAFTING 


Boston district 
New York 


....419.50-19.75 
.. +. 121.00-21.59 


25.00-25.5V0 
19.50-20.00 


Eastern Pa. 

St. Louis, 1%-3%” 
CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham iron... 18.00 
Boston dist., iron. . .+16.50-17.00 
Buffalo, steel . .. 24,50-25.00 
Buffalo iron ....... 20.50-21.00 
Chicago, ifon ...... 20.00-20.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 22.75-23,25 
Cincin., iron deal... 19.50-20.00 
Eastern Pa., iron... 23.00-23.50 
Eastern Pa., stel... 26.50-27.00 
Pittsburgh, iron . 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh, steel... 27.00-27.50 
St. Louis, iron 21.00-21.50 
St. Louis, steel 21.50-22.C0 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ; 18.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach.+19.00-19.50 
N. Eng., del. No. 2.. 19.25-19.50 
N. Eng. del. textile 22.00-23.00 
Buffalo, cupola . 20.50-21.00 
Buffalo, mach...... 22.00-22.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 19.00 19.50 
Chicago, auto net.. 19.50-20.00 
Chicago, railr’d net. 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, mach. net. 21.00-21.50 
Cincin., mach. deal.. 21.50-22.0C 
Cleveland, mach.... 24.00-24.50 
Detroit, cupola, net.+19.00-19.50 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 24.50-25.00 
el SA 22.00-22.50 
E. Pa., yard fdry... 22.50-23.00 
Los Angeles 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola 22.50-23.00 
San Francisco 14.50-15.00 
Seattle 14.00-15.00 
St. L., agri. mach... 19.50-20.00 
St. L., No. 1 mach... 20.50-21.00 
Toronto No. 1 mach., 
net dealers . 421.50.22.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break..+17.50-18.00 
New England, del... 20.00-20.50 
Buffalo, break. ..... 18.00-18.50 
Cleveland, break, net 18.50-19.00 
Detroit, auto net. ..+19.50-20.00 
Detroit, break. . .417.50-18.00 
ey ES eee 22.50 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-14.00 


New York break. 717.00 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham ...... 13.50 
Boston district . 414.50-15.00 
Buffalo 17.50-18.00 


Chicago, net :s 14.25-14.75 
Cincinnati, dealers. 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, net ........413.00-13.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 20.00-20.50 
New York fdry. . 14.00-14.50 
Ot. Ea. os 15.00-15.50 
Toronto dealers, net. 717.50-18.00 


MALLEABLE 

New England, del. 
Buffalo Bee nee iin 
Ciicago, R. KR: ....% 
Cincin. agri., deal... 18.00-18.50 
Cleveland, rail ..... 25.00-25.50 
Eastern Pa., R. R.... 23.00-23.50 
Los Angeles ....... 12.50 
Pittsburgh, rail 25.50-26.00 
St. Louis, R. R. 21.50-22.00 


22.00-23.00 
24.00-24.50 
23.50-24.00 








Ores 
Lake Superior [ron Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 


Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer . 4.45 
High phosphorus ae 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer ‘ 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 
1l4 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. EB. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 


56-63%, contract 10.00 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per wnit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports 
Manganiferous ore, 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
Mang. te re Nom. 
N. African low phos. Nom. 


Spanish, No. African 
basic, 50 to 60% 
Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$23.50-24.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68- 


Nom. 


Ge, OVa...... 7.50c 
Low phos. (.02 
max.) fel, aN 8.00c 


F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Scheelite, imp. . 23.50-24.00 
Chrome ore, Indian, 

48% gross ton, cif. $43.00-46.00 


Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%. aes 
So. African, 48%... 57.00-€0.00 
Indian, 49-50% . 60.00-63.00 
Brazilian, 46% 54.00-55.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 


Be: feetioee eS 67.50 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., 
Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
STEEL 

















Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 110, LIL 


Pittsburgh—Sheet mill operations 
were off slightly last week and are 
expected to drop a little more this 
week, due to mechanical difficulties 
in production lines. Output is now 
slightly less than 90 per cent. Gal- 
vanized sheet rate is off another 
three points to 74 per cent as a re- 
sult of zinc shortages. New speci- 
fications are heavy as there is con- 
siderable anxiety in Detroit circles 
over inability of producers to ship 
as much tonnage as has been speci- 
fied. 

Cleveland—Prevailing promises to 
deliver are six to seven months; 
in case of galvanized sheets several 
sellers report eleven months, though 
others can make prompter delivery. 
Coated products are not guaranteed 
as to delivery because of shortages 
of coating and alloying materials. 
Persistent buying by automobile 
makers surprises makers, who ex- 
pected a saturation point by this 
time. 

Chicago—-With automobile and 
automotive parts industries _ still 
pushing for sheets and strip, mills 
are beset with substantial orders 
and pressure for. deliveries. Gen- 
eral sheet demand also is good, and 
mill deliveries are becoming more 
extended. Hot-rolled sheets, 20 gage 
and lighter, are in September de- 
livery; 18-gage and heavier, in No- 
vember; cold-rolled and enameling 
iron in December. 

Boston—-Forward buying of cold 
narrow strip has not slackened, 
incoming volume still exceeding 
shipments and capacity with re- 
rollers’ backlogs tending upward. 
Most tonnage now being booked is 
for third quarter delivery at open 
prices. Hot strip deliveries are 
gradually lengthening, reflected in 
cold-finished shipments. 

New York—-Sheet specifications 
are being placed for shipment over 
the remainder of the year although 
some sellers refuse to enter formal 
orders for fourth quarter and in at 
least one instance for third quarter. 
Many sellers now have little to offer 
before the middle of August. An 
increasing percentage of specifica- 
tions is for defense work, but most 
manufacturers of non-military prod- 
ucts had anticipated requirements 
substantially. 

With the automotive trade placing 
large forward orders and specifying 
heavily, narrow cold strip volume 
continues to reach mills in excess of 
shipments and capacity. Only ir 
spots are there openings for sec- 
ond quarter shipments. 

Philadelphia—Sheet backlogs ac- 
cumulate as third and fourth quarter 
tonnage continues to come in. Some 
mills have little open capacity before 
October and most producers find it 
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*Write today for Bulletin 403 describing the 
Modern Bulldog ‘‘BUStribution’ System and 
showing typical installation views in metal- 
working plants. 
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increasingly difficult to give accurate but buyers are offering tonnage 
delivery promises. On shipments be- without exacting delivery promises. 
yond mid-year hot-rolled sheet capac- Commitments on galvanized are be- 
ity is especially limited. ing met, although there is a trend 
Buffalo Mills still find it neces- toward provisional acceptance of 
sary to reject much forward cover- new galvanized tonnage, dependent 
age demand to keep backlogs from on zine supplies. Defense priorities 
becoming too greatly extended. are more frequent, without serious 
Bookings run into third quarter. Ef- encroachment on other deliveries. 
forts are being made to satisfy regu- Toronto, Ont.—-Heavy automotive 
lar customers. buying is responsible for accumula- 
Cincinnati Demand for sheets tion of sheet orders, and is reflected 
has not slackened although mills in increased buying in the United 
have practically filled second quar- States. Other consumers also are 
ter books. Third and fourth quar- showing interest and buying is gain- 
ter business has not been entered, ing steadily. War priority orders, 
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RIE Board Drop Hammers, made in rated sizes from 600 

to 10,000 pounds inclusive, are available with drive 
features to suit any condition. For forge shops that have an 
existing line shaft belt drive, the Type F Erie Hammer is 
recommended. 

The Type FV Erie Hammer is driven by two motors mounted 
on the rear of the frames and connected to the pulleys by V- 
belts. The motors are isolated from operating shock by rubber 
mountings and at the moment of impact their weight is carried 
by the belt pull. This type of drive is low in first cost and 
maintenance. 

The Type M Hammer, shown at 
the right, is driven through fully 
enclosed, heat treated gearing from 
a single motor. 

Bulletin 328 describes these Erie 
Board Drop Hammers in detail, 
write for your copy. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
‘i DETROIT CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
A 3368 Curtis Bidg 649 Washington Blvd 338 Postal Station Bidg 
FRANCE CANADA ENGLAND 
iy Fenwick, 8. A. John Bertram & Sons Co. Ltd. Burton, Griffiths & Co., Ltd. 
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however, are responsible for most 
of the business and also are favored 
in delivery. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Not only have 
sheets held close to the recent high 
in production for the first few weeks 
of this year, but current orders have 
approximated or surpassed produc- 
tion. Output is close to capacity 
now. A comfortable production of 
strip is reported. 

St. Louis—_Demand for sheets and 
strip continues brisk. Railroad 
equipment builders have figured 
prominently in recent orders. Cover- 
ing for second quarter is reported 
quite thorough, and mills look for 
some relaxation in delivery about 
mid-March. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 110 


Pitsburgh—-Some trouble in semi- 
finished mills has created a little 
tighter situation in plates tempo- 
rarily, although this will be cleared 
up shortly. Deliveries continue to 
be longest on alloy plates and wide 
sections. 

Cleveland—Orders are made up 
mostly of small tonnages. Sales 
are made chiefly for August and 
September delivery. Several mak- 
ers are ostensibly out of the mar- 
ket but will sandwich in orders for 
regular customers. 

Boston—Plate specifications by 
shipbuilders are heavier, and, with 
contracts wider spread to include 
small yards, no immediate improve- 
ment in deliveries for miscellaneous 
consumption appears possible. Buy- 
ers in the latter classification are 
placing protective orders with little 
prospect of shipment under 14 
weeks on most sizes and widths 
with wider plates and alloys ex- 
tended beyond that period. 

New York—Pressure for plates 
continues, with deliveries further 
extended into third quarter. Some 
producers have little tonnage avail- 
able now before late August. An 
exception is preference business 
which is being pushed ahead of or- 
ders less essential to national de- 
fense, and which is increasing. The 
general expectation is that delivery 
will become tighter before it begins 
to improve. Some interests expect 
the situation to become particular- 
ly complicated late in second quar- 
ter. By that time shipyard require- 
ments are likely to reach a peak and 
fabricators and jobbers who find 
they have not anticipated their re- 
quirements sufficiently, are  ex- 
pected to be hard hit. 

Philadelphia—Plate producers are 
not accepting all available business 
but yet are unable to match orders 
with shipments. Deliveries vary 
among producers and specifications, 


STEEL 











from 25 to 50 weeks. Foreign buy- 
ers find it difficult to place orders, 
reflected in the general market of 
2.70c, f.a.s., on export tonnage. De- 
mand for large tank work is more 
active and shipyard requirements 
have not yet reached the expected 
peak. 

Birmingham, Ala.—No slac’sening 
in bookings or production, is evi- 
dent in plates. Mills still have a 
large backlog and orders approxi- 
mate deliveries. 

Seattle—Heavy tonnages are being 
delivered by intercoastal vessels for 
shipyards in Oregon and Washington 
and further orders are _ pending. 
Small jobs are numerous and shops 
report capacity operations as a rule. 

Toronto, Ont.—-Orders for plates, 
continue at a record rate with most 
current buying going to United 
States producers. Steel Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is com- i | 
pleting its new plate mill which il 
will go into production late this 4] 
month. Heavy demand is reported 
from shipbuilders which are as- 
sembling materials in connection 
with the shipbuilding program for 
the British government. 





















OU remember what the farmer said the first time 
he saw a giraffe! Well maybe there are a lot of 
steel men that don’t believe it either, but there is. 
This is the Northwest Model 71—a giant among 
steel erectors, yet compact enough and mobile 
enough to go any place where there is steel to 


set. Differential Steering with positive traction 








on both crawlers when turning as well as 
Plate Contracts Placed 


260 tons, gas-holders, contract 5, Coney 
Island sewage treatment plant, New 
York, to Pacific Flush Tank Co., Chi- 
cago; E. W. Foley Inc., Brooklyn, con- 
tractor. 

Unstated tonnage, elevated steel water 
tank, Fort Jackson, S. C., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, $9,900. 

Unstated tonnage, two 20-ton (45-foot) 
steél barges, quartermaster, Washing- i } 
ton, to Robins Shipbuilding & Weld- : 
ing Corp., Delanco, N. J. 


\ when going straight ahead, makes it easy 
to steer and maneuver. Unusual versatility 

is made available by four drums and a 

boom hoist giving a combination that 

\ _ will care for any steel handling or pile 

Lt, setting job. This is just one of the 
many Northwests of various sizes 
and capacities available for the 


solution of your material han- 





Plate Contracts Pending wd 
\\\ dling problem. Let» us send 









200 tons, navy, schedule 5234, delivery j | 
Mare Island, Calif., Lukens Steel Co., © . \ : 
Coatesville, Pa., low. é \\\ you complete details. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 110 





Pittsburgh— Bar buying continues 
without abatement, although there 
are apparently fewer cases where 
buyers are faced with need for im- 
mediate delivery. Delivery specifica- 
tions are understood to cover the re- 
mainder of this year, although most 
tonnage has been placed at an open 
price with delivery at mill conveni- 
ence purely because of the delivery 
situation. 

Cleveland Both carbon and al- 
loy bars are being sold chiefiy for 
August delivery and later, all pre- 
vious deliveries being sold out. In 
some cases where consumers’ needs 
are well standardized, such as in 
bolt and nut manufacture, speci- 
fications on fourth quarter delivery 
are now being received by makers. 

Chicago—Bar orders are about as 
heavy as the past few weeks. Chief 
demand is for alloy grades. Some 





NORTHWEST 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1805 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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concern is expressed over inability 
to obtain adequate nickel supplies, 
and consumers are figuring what 
substitutions may be made. Thus 
far, specifications have not been 
changed. Some grades of flat bars 
are in October and November de- 
livery, and rounds in November and 
December. 

Boston—-Bar orders now being 
booked are for second and third 
quarter delivery, mostly the latter 
on alloys unless earmarked for de- 
fense contracts. More volume is 
developing for the latter with volun- 
tary preferential ratings being ap- 
plied. Sellers are not taking all 
business offered and tonnage in 
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Pad 


Down goes the heavy press on 
these Armco ZINccRIP-PAINTGRIP 
sheets. And out come durable fuel 
reservoirs, 261," long, 1914” wide 
and 34," deep. No flaking, no 
peeling of the zine-coated metal. 
9914°° are primes! 

Naturally shop costs go down. 
Oil and graphite are not used; so 
surface cleaning before painting 
is easier and less costly. 

Theu the bonderized sur- 
face of ARMCO ZINCERIP- 


PAINTGRIP comes into play. 





some instances is being referred to 
mills for acceptance. 

New York—An increasingly dif- 
ficult phase of the delivery situation 
is the matter of mill allotments. 
Instead of mills offering to protect 
regular customers. on_ indicated 
needs for a_ three-month period, 
even where specifications are of- 
fered, they are in many cases mak- 
ing allotments considerably shorter. 
Demand has expanded so rapidly 
that many mills claim they have 
little choice but to ration tonnage 
in this limited fashion, especially 
where it involves deliveries well in 
the future. 

Philadelphia—Merchant bar back- 


gait 
99 


Paint goes on quickly, smoothly 
—and will stay on for a long time. 
The neutral film between paint 
and zine-coating retards drying- 
out, prevents early paint failure. 

Could your products benefit 
from the many advantages of this 
double-purpose zine-coated metal ? 
Remember, you can draw and 
paint Armco ZINcGRIP-PAINTGRIP 
sheets. Shall we show you the 
proof? Just write The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., 1070 
Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO ZINCGRIP-PAINTGRIP SHEETS 
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logs have increased further on more 
extensive buyer coverage. Little 
material is available for delivery 
before the middle of third quarter. 
Sellers are attempting to regulate 
sales according to buyers’ previous 
requirements, but this is difficult in 
view of variations in consumer op- 
erations. Armament needs are 
steadily becoming more prominent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Bars are mov- 
ing actively. Merchant bars are in 
good demand. Concrete reinforcing 
bars are especially active. 

Toronto, Ont.—Merchant bar or- 
ders are appearing in large volume 
and it is reported that February 
sales topped the high record of 
January. Mills have increased pro- 
duction and are carrying backlogs 
running into second half. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page lli 


Pittsburgh Although standard 
pipe delivery to consigned stocks is 
better than flat-rolled or bar mill 
products, jobbers, particularly in 
eastern sections, indicate there is 
still much to be desired. Deliveries 
are still out of sight on alloy me- 
chanical tubing and orders pour in 
faster than they can be filled. No 
change is reported in pressure tub. 
ing. 

Cleveland—Pipe is one of the few 
items on which reasonable deliveries 
can be promised. Merchant pipe 
still comes from producers’ stocks 
and is available within a few weeks 
where extra engineering is not in- 
volved. On line pipe 60 to 90 days 
is common delivery. Producers ex- 
pect that in a few months merchant 
pipe demand will slow down as by 
that time, defense structures should 
be completed. 

Boston——Merchant steel pipe buy- 
ing improves gradually, construction 
requirements for defense, housing 
and miscellaneous structures being 
heavier. Mill prices are firm and re- 
sale transactions slowly gain 
strength. Industrial demand fer 
tubing is steady, including alloys, on 
which deliveries are more extended. 
Cast pipe purchases reflect seasonal 
influences. 

Birmingham, Ala. Pipe plants 
are holding generally to the five- 
day week. An accumulation of mis- 
cellaneous orders is responsible for 
the steady production. 

Steel Pipe Placed 
Unstated tonnage, 180 18-foot lengths, 
20-inch i.d. dredge discharge pipe, 

United States engineer, St. Louis, to 


Treadwell Construction Co., Midland, 
Pa., $30,960, bids Feb. 11, inv. 89. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


210 tons, 24-inch Arlington, Mass 
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Cast Pipe Placed 


200 tons, 8 and 10-inch, for Pendleton, 
Oreg., to Pacific Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Provo, Utah. 


100 tons, 4 and 6-inch for Pullman 
Wash., to Marckmann & Williams, 
Seattle, for Central Foundry Co., New 
York. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


380 tons, 12 and 16-inch, for Seattle; 
Hugh G. Purcell, Seattle, low. 

300 tons, Marine Drive improvement, 
Bremerton, Wash.; L. Coluccia, Seattle, 
general contractor. 


170 tons, 4 to 10-inch and fittings, for 
Waterville, Wash.; bids to John 
Thomas, clerk, March 17. 


Rails, Cars 
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Domestic freight car awards of 
5508 units in February compare with 
15,169 in January, which was the 
largest total since October, 1939, 
when 19,634 cars were placed. The 
total for the first two months is 20,- 
677, against 1507 in the correspond- 
ing period last year, 2262 in the 
same period of 1939 and 234 in the 
first two months of 1938. Further 
comparisons follow: 


1941 1940 1939 1938 





‘i 15,169 360 3 25 
Feb... 5.508 1,147 2,259 109 
2 mos.. 20,677 1,507 2,262 234 
March 3,104 800 680 
April oes 2,077 3,095 15 
May a baer 2,010 2,051 6,014 
June 7,475 1,324 1,178 
July 5,846 110 0 
Aug. 7,525 2,814 182 
Sept. ree 9,735 23,000 1,750 
Oct. , was LIgtee 2ees¢ 2,537 
|, ee eae 8,234 2,650 1,232 
Dec. ’ ME 7,181 35 2,581 

Total 66,889 57,775 16,303 


March has started off moderately 
well and with several fairly sizable 
lists under contemplation, it may 
surpass the February total. One of 
the largest inquiries involves 1500 
ears for the Baltimore & Ohio, on 
which bids on 1400 were to have been 
opened March 4. However, the open- 
ing date has been indefinitely post- 
poned to permit car builders more 
time to figure. It is expected that 
bids will be in the latter part of 
next week. 


Locomotives Placed 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, two 5400- 
horsepower freight locomotives ana 
one 2000-horsepower diesel-electric pas- 
senger locomotive, to Electro-Motive 
Corp., La Grange, Ill. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, five 44- 
ton diesel-electric locomotives, to Dav- 
enport-Besler Corp., Davenport, Ia. 

Chicago Great Western, four diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives to  Electro-Motive 
Corp., La Grange, Ill., and one to Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Chicago & North Western, five 2000- 
horsepower diesel-electric passenger 
locomotives, four to Electro-Mctive 


Corp., La Grange, Ill., one to American 
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Locomotive Co., New York. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Ince., 
two 400-horsepower diesel-electric lo- 
comotives, to Vulcan Iron Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Lone Star Cement Corp., two 180-horse- 
power diesel-mechanical locomotives, 
to Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa, 

Navy, six 300-horsepower diesel-electric 
locomotives, to Vulean Iron Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

New York Shipbuilding Co., one 0-4-0 lo- 
comotive, to Vulean Iron Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


War department, 22 locomotives, com- 
prising fifteen 20-ton gasoline-mechani- 
cal locomotives, five 35-ton diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives and two 30-ton me- 
chanical locomotives, to Davenport- 
Besler Corp., Davenport, Ia. 
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Car Orders Placed 


Baltimore & Ohio, 1000 seventy-ton gon- 
dolas, 500 each to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York, and Bethie- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., previ- 
ously reported let to unstated builders 

Bethlehem Steel Co., fourteen 100-ton 
flat cars, to own shops at Johnstown, 
Pa., for use at those shops. 

Central tailroad of New Jersey. 500 
fifty-ton hopper cars, to own shops at 
Elizabethport, N. J.; in addition to 500 
fifty-ton hopper cars, 50 cement cars 
and 50 cabooses, recently placed with 
Reading, Pa., shops of the Reading 
Co., an affiliated railroad 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 20 all-steel passen- 
ger coaches to American Car & Found- 
ry Co., New York. 

Norfolk & Western, 15 coaches, to Pull- 
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man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. Navy, six 30-ton flat cars, with 
> ‘ > . y > srati ‘ hite 
Pere Marquette, 100 fifty-ton automo- plate flooring, for operation at W 
‘aie ee ee Plains, Md.; bids March 11. 


bile box cars, to Ralston Steel Car Co., 
Columbus, O 


Pere Marquette, 400 all-steel box cars, 
100 each to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York; General American Buses Booked 
Transportation Corp., Chicago; Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago: 


Greeny 


ille Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 


Union Pacific, 500 stock cars. 


Railways, Boston. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co,, ten 70-ton 
high side gondolas, to American Ca} 
& Foundry Co., New York. 


Car Orders Pending 


Baltimore 


addition to 1400 cars recently noted 


as up f 


Chicago, 


ered gondolas 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 111 
& Ohio, 100 caboose cars; in » £88 


or bids 


Rock Island & Pacific, 25 cov 


35 trolley coaches, for Boston Elevated 


Pittsburgh——Merchant wire 
mand is not as heavy as had been 
anticipated. Producers here are well 
Great Northern, 500 box cars, bids asked filled up on manufacturers’ 
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‘‘Keyed to the Defense Program”’ 
See and Get Data on Newest Tools for Defense 
Attend A. S. T. E. Convention 


More exhibit space than ever before—over 900 
exhibitors—Hundreds of machines, tools and items 
of production equipment in actual operation where- 
ever possible-—-Convention program emphasizes 
Education for Defense’’—Includes papers on tool- 
ing requirements for production of aircraft engines, 
fuselages, ordnance and ships—-Plant tours for 
members and registered guests—-A week of utmost 
importance to every executive, tool engineer and 


designer concerned with defense orders—Make 


your plans to attend NOW. 


Sponsored by 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
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items. In addition, virtually all 
merchant wire products are galvan- 
ized, and while shortage in zinc has 
not caused important decline in wire 
galvanizing operations, it has ham- 
pered this activity to a certain de- 
gree. The situation in zinc is so 
tight that new merchant wire busi- 
ness is not being encouraged by 
some manufacturers. 

Cleveland Wire rope, on which 
immediate shipments could _ be 
promised recently, has slipped to a 
two or three weeks delivery. Heavy 
demand for hawsers for the Great 
Lakes fleet, which will resume op- 
erations in a few weeks, is noted. 
Nails and plain manufacturers’ wire 
can still be bought for second quar- 
ter, with nails sometimes to be had 
in 60 days. 

Chicago—Orders for merchant 
wire products are picking up some- 
what as jobbers build up _ stocks 
in anticipation of spring farm buy- 
ing. Manufacturers’ wire continues 
in strong demand and mills are 
operating at close to capacity. 

Boston - Wire mills are sold 
through second quarter on some 
products. Incoming volume _ con- 
tinues heavier than shipments and 
production, the latter being ham- 
pered in spots by limited rod sup- 
plies. Pressure for deliveries is 
unabated and more preferential rat- 
ings are appearing for defense con- 
tracts. 

New York-——Although mills in 


some instances are refusing galvan- 


ized tonnage and somewhat restric- 
ted by rod supplies, incoming wire 
volume continues heavy, ahead of 
shipments, with little decline in ag- 
gregate orders. Considerable busi- 
ness now being taken is for late 
second and third quarter delivery. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Wire products 
are being turned out at close to ca- 
pacity. Current bookings are not 
quite equal to the peak, but remain 
substantial. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 110 


Pittsburgh—Specifications on tin 
plate continue to flood the market, 
with buyers attempting to cover as 
far in advance as possible. Mill op- 
erations are being stepped up and 
the rate this week is estimated at 75 
per cent, and still moving up. 

Chicago—Tin plate situation is 
strong, with heavier tonnages being 
placed as canmakers prepare for a 
record production period, based on 
tremendous needs for the govern- 
ment for foods for army and navy 
forces. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 111 


Cleveland—Orders are in larger 
aggregate than in February, which 
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had shown improvement over Janu- 
ary. Moreover producers see steady 
improvement for several months. 
The Navy recently placed the larg- 
est order since the World war for 
bolts and nuts with a Cleveland 
manufacturer. Each week a greater 
proportion of orders is for defense. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 110 


Pittsburgh—Inquiries and orders 
are active, principally for defense. 
Backlogs show no signs of declining 
yet as new business is developing 
at a rapid pace. 

Cleveland—Plain structurals can 
still be delivered in four months, 
among the promptest steel products. 
Awards and inquiries on fabricated 
have quieted considerably though 
much work is still being figured. 
Tonnage placed is running only half 
the volume of January. 

Chicago—Last week was the third 
in which structural awards were ex- 
tremely light. A number of projects 
are approaching the closing stage. 
Fabricators are well engaged but 
could use material faster than they 
are able to get it from mills. 

Boston — Limited plain material 
orders for second quarter are being 
booked by one structural mill at 
2.55¢e, delivered, Boston, 
ton higher than the general mar- 
ket. Deliveries are promised in 
eight weeks and slightly under on 
some sizes. Inquiry and contracts 
are lower temporarily with ship- 
building extensions and private in- 
dustrial plant additions furnishing 
most. 

Philadelphia—Shape deliveries are 
holding their own and mills believe 
the worst of the shipping delays are 
now over with prospects for better 
delivery by spring or early summer. 
Fabricators and producers still have 
heavy backlogs but pending tonnage 
is relatively moderate. Defense proj- 
ects lead the latter. 

Buffalo While inquiries have 
tapered from the recent peak, nu- 
merous jobs are still to be awarded 
soon. Fabricators have been un- 
able to reduce backlogs and are 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 8 ...... 16,196 
Week ended March 1 ...... 34,101 
Week ended Feb. 22 ...... 23,782 
This week, 1940 .......... 13.210 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... 38,324 
Weekly average, 1940 ...... 28,414 
Weekly average, Feb. as! Bagae 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 201,965 
Total to date, 1941 ........ 383,238 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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or $3 a’° 


pressing for deliveries, which are 
now twelve to fifteen weeks. 
Seattle—Shops are mainly inter- 
ested in making as prompt deliveries 
as possible with all facilities operat- 
ing at capacity. Standard Steel 
Fabricating Co., Seattle, has taken 
300 tons involved in various con- 
tracts including two state bridges, 
Seattle armory and other work. 
Toronto, Ont.—Structural shapes 
showed some falling off during the 
past couple of weeks, but prospec- 
tive orders are heavy. Awards for 
the past week mostly were in lots 
under 300 tons, while several con- 
tracts are 
struction 


pending for war con- 
projects 


which call for 


1000 to 8000 tons each. Total busi- 
ness pending is approximately 20,- 
000 tons. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


5750 tons, curb angles, department of 
purchase, New York, to Phoenix Bridg 
Co., Phoenixville, Pa 

2100 tons, crane and shipways, Cramp 
Shipbuilding Co., Philadelphia, to Beth 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 

1120 tons, beam bridge, state highway d> 
partment, Trinity river, Dallas, Tex 
to Capitol Steel & Iron Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

1000 tons, welding and storage building 


Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., to Bethle 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

630 tons, power house and spillway oper- 
ating bridge, Cherokee dam, Jefferson 











Typical double reduction 


assembly. Intermediate 
bearings and shaft properly 
proportioned for loads 
transmitted Note rigid 
mounting of high speed 


tions. 
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iroup of twenty speed change reducing units 


FARREL GEAR UNITS 


Engineered to Specific 
Conditions of Speed 
Load and Service 


Farrel Gear Units provide smooth, quiet, 
uniform transmission of power, 
unfailing, efficient performance under the 
most exacting conditions. 


pinion A complete series of these units is avail- 

able for a wide range of industrial applica- 
It includes single, double and triple 
reduction units, speed change units having 
two or more selective speeds, speed increas- 
right angle units, 
drives and drives to meet special require- 


ing units, 


All units are self-contained and totally 
enclosed—standardized in general design 
but with flexibility in detail which permits 
variation to suit specific conditions of speed, 
load and service. 


and give 


heavy duty 
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[FAR | 322 VULCAN STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Behind the Scenes with STEEL | 





No Geniuses 


@ The post cards from the big 
quiz last week keep on coming in 
and no one yet has scored 100. 
But enough go's have depleted 
our dwindling stock of two-bit 
SLOZICS to have us worried. 
\mong them is Robt. E. Schal 
American Foundry 
Equipment Co. whose _ little 
woman wished him all kinds of 
luck but warned him in no un 
certain terms he’d have to smoke 


liol ol 


it at the office if he won. Every 
one who can get away with a 
nice big cigar at home, please 


1 
raise his hand. 


Hizzoner 


@ In every steel company there 
is somewhere a man_ charged 
with the job of answering 
screwy requests. To him goes 
a constant flood of letters asking 
for information, samples, pic 
tures, and all manner ot res 
immateria.. Some are __ legit- 
imate, some the result’ of 
ignorance of the _ industry, 
and a_ substantial 
from ordinary crackpots. One 
received the other day by Jones 
&« Laughlin Steel Corp. was not 
from a screwball however, bu: 
from the Hon. Cornelius D. 
Scully, Mayor of Pittsburgh. His 
honor wanted a sample of iron 
ore, immediately and in a hurry. 
Without delay the J. & L. ques 
tion-answering service went into 


number 


action, procured a sample from 
the ore pile, boxed it neatly and 
hustled it over to the mayor. 
Later came the explanation 

Mayor Scully had received a let 
ter from a schoolgirl up in New 
England asking for the sample, 
and like all good politicians, he 


was making good. 


Superman 


®@ And in another town near 
Pittsburgh not long ago one of 
the local high school teachers 
called up the mill superintendent 
and requestetd a sample of steel, 
to take its place in a display of 
the industrial output of the town. 
Not wishing to cause too much 
trouble, the teacher said he 
would come down to the mill 
and pick up the sample whenever 


it was ready. The boss told him 
to come ahead and when he ar- 
rived, there it stood in all its 
glory—an 18-foot ten-inch angle, 
weighing a hefty halt-a-ton. 


Undressed Ghosts 


® Paul Mallon really got “be- 
hind the news” the other day in 
his column. Wrote Mr. Mal- 
lon: Many a Jap has been found 
wandering naked or dead in 
dark alleys and outside the cit) 
walls. Ward to stop, these Japs. 


Metal Farmers 


® Did you ever hear of a “horse 
tail weed?” Neither did we un- 
til the other day one of our 
more conversational luncheon 
companions starred talking 
about “Geobso:ony’—a new sci- 
ence of metal harvesting. As 
we get it, gold, tin and other 
valuable metals show up in this 
horsetail weed and by burning 
the weed and analyzing the 
ash, the content of metals in the 
soil can be readily determined. 
He insists “metal farmers” are 
now growing whole acres of the 
stuff, piling it in cars, and smok- 
ing their corn cob pipes while 
the fire does their work, with 
nothing left to do but reclaim 
the valuable metals. Maybe so. 


Well Placed 


@ Names that suit the job dept. 
—Jim Wood is president of the 
Thos. E. Coale Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia. 


From The Front 


@ Private Oscar Purkey to his 
Ma: “The bundle containing 
pajammers arrived okay and | 
am now one of the few men in 
camp who don’t sleep in his 
underclothes. You wud_ think 
the army wud issue pajammers 
to soldiers on account they have 
been part of men’s night cloth- 
ing for years but I guess Gen- 
eral Grant didn’t wear them so 
the army don’t recognize ‘em 
yet. I wish you wud pick plain- 
er colors next time as the boys 
are all kidding me and asking 
who I think I am  Looshush 
Beebe.” 


SHRDLU. 











City, Tenn., Tennessee Valley author- 
ity, to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
600 tons, state highway viaduct, McKees- 
port, Pa., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
575 tons, bridges and repairs, various 


locations, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific railroad, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

450 tons, plant addition, Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. to Bethlehem Steel Co., Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y. 

400 tons, asphalt plant, Manhattan, to Le- 
high Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
Pa. 

2395 tons, sheet piling, flood prevention, 
Paducah, Ky., U. S. engineers, C. E 
Carson Co., Chicago, contractor, to Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago. 

390 tons, sheet steel piling, U. S. Coast 
Guard, Belle Isle, Detroit, to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, through 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., Cleve- 
land. 

300 tons, state bridges, Seattle armory 
and other projects, to Standard Steel 
Fabricating Co., Seattle. 

267 tons, highway bridge, Missouri state 
highway department, Rocheport, Mo., 
to Clinton Bridge Works, Clinton, Iowa. 

260 tons, telephone building, Passaic, 
N. J., to Hudson Structural Iron Co., 
Newark. 

225 tons, fuse-loading plant, Reynolds 
Corp., near Macon, Ga., to Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; V. VP 
Loftis, Charlotte, N. C., contractor. 

223 tons, state highway bridge, Warwick, 
Okla., to Kansas City Structural Stee! 
Co., Kansas City, Kans.; bids Feb. 11. 

200 tons, state highway bridge, Gol 
Ring, Md., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

193 tons, sheet steel piling, Sherwin Wil- 
liams Co., Cleveland, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Merrill 
Chepman-Scott, contractors. 

150 tons, hangar, Milwaukee, to Worden- 
Allen Co., Chicago. 

150 tons, state bridge B-1 of 82-3-15, C-2, 
Dearhorn, Mich., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

132 tons, state bridge, Royalton, Wau- 
paca county, Wisconsin, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; bids Feb. 18. 

130 tons, bulkhead extension, naval air 
base, Quonset Point, R. I., to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott and George A. Fuller 
Co., New York, joint contractors. 

126 tons, steel piling, Santa Barbara 
county, California, to Bethlehem Stee! 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

125 tons, bear trap repair parts, Neville 
Island, Pa., army engineers, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

105 tons, bridge repairs, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad at Boston, 
to Berlin Construction Co.,_ Berlin, 
N. H. 

100 tons, plant addition, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co., Buffalo, to 
Austin Co., Cleveland. 

100 tons, general hospital, war depart- 
ment, Atlanta, Ga., to Calvert Iron 
Works, Atlanta; Griffin Construction 
Co., Atlanta, contractor. 

Unstated tonnage, portable experimental 
steel girder bridge unit, with five 
center and two end = sections, engi- 
neers corps, Ft. Belvoir, Va., to Stupp 
Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. Louis, 
$13,400. 


Shape Contracts Pending 
2700 tons, assembly shop, Long Beach, 
Calif., for government. 

2600 tons, No. 3 press plant building, 
Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia. 
1800 tons, boiler and turbine rooms, unit 
18, Fisk station, Commonwealth Edi- 

son Co., Chicago. 
1600 tons, Holston river bridge, Morris- 
town-Bear Station, Tenn., Tennessee 
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Valley authority. 
1500 tons, buiiding, Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co., Cleveland; bids March 6. 
1200 tons, runway for open-hearth 
cranes, Philadelphia, for navy. 


1037 tons, improvement Los Angeles 
river channel, section 7; bids to U. S. 
engineer Los Angeles. 

1000 tons, factory, King Machine Tool 


Co., Cincinnati. 

950 tons, bridges, various locations, Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad. 

925 tons, addition to 
Green Bay, Wis., 
Service Corp. 

750 tons, two overpasses, Camp Funston, 
Kans., for government. 

730 tons, sheet steel piling, flood 
trol, Massillon, O.; bids March 27. 

700 tons, crane runways, No. 4 drydock, 
Drydock Associates, Philadelphia navy 


station, 
Public 


Bayside 
Wisconsin 


con- 


yard. 
675 tons, structural steel and transfe1 
buildings, Solvay Process Co., Hope- 


well, Va. 

625 tons, plant adidtion, Sterling Engine 
Co., Buffalo; to be rebid. 

600 tons, girder 
more & Ohio railroad. 

500 tons, three buildings, National 
line & Chemical Co., Buffalo. 

475 tons, sheet steel piling, dock, Stanc- 


spans, Loop, Pa., Balti- 


Ana- 


ard Oil Co., Toledo, O.; Great Lakes 
Dredge & Dock Co., Cleveland, con- 
tractor. 

450 tons, sheet metal shop annex, New 


~ 


York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden. N. J. 
375 tons, apartment house, Arthur 
Weiser, New York. 
reinforcing steel, 
Sewaren, 


375 tons, also 71 tons, 
grade crossing elimination, 
N. J.; Hogan-Gaul Construction Co., 
Red Bank, N. J., low, $209,980.63; bids 
Feb. 28, Trenton; bids on Raccoon 
Creek bridge, same date, rejected. 


325 tons, manufacturing building, 
Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J. 


Ai? 


250 tons, dried pulp warehouse building, 
Amalgamated Sugar Co., Nyssa, Oreg. 


225 tons, building, Quaker City Chemica! 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 


210 tons, building, National Folding Box 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 


200 tons, manufacturing building, King- 


Seeley Corp., Washtenaw county, 
Michigan. 
175 tons, office building, Flintkote Co., 


East Rutherford, N. J. 


150 tons, boiler plant and laundry build- 
Greenwich hospital, Greenwich, 


ing, 
Conn. 
140 tons, building, Torrington Mfg. Co, 


Torrington, Conn. 


131 tons, state bridge, 
Indiana; bids Feb. 25. 


Porter county, 


130 tons, channel walers, Quonset Point, 


R. I., for navy. 

125 tons, grade crossing elimination. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad, Danforth road, Madison, N. J., 
also 50 tons reinforcing steel; bids 
March 21, state highway department, 
Trenton. 


120 tons, enclosed retail market, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., for New York City. 
Unstated, bombing targets; bids to Puget 
Sound navy yard, Wash., March 5. 


Unstated, Alcoa substation, Wash.; bids 
to Bonneville project, Portland, March 
10. 


Unstated, trolley hoists and cable 
Coulee project; bids to Denver, 
13; spec. 1481-D. 

Unstated, towers, Bonneville-Oregon City 
power line; C. J. Montag, Portland, 
low for general contract. 


cars, 


March 
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Reinforcing 


Reinforcing 


Bar Prices, 


Page lll 


Pittsburgh—Available time on bai 
mills for production of reinforcing 


steel continues to dwindle. 


For the 


most part, new business is under the 


defense program, 
regular commercial 
veloping. Most bar 


covering jobber cus 


although 


some 
business is de- 
producers are 
tomers so that 


small lot buyers find it much easier 


to obtain steel. 
Cleveland 


control, river 
home developments 


Principal 
are for mesh for WPA work. 
straightening 


inquiries 
Flood 

and 
are also taking 


be 
promised in three or four months 


fair tonnages. Deliveries can 


that 
have been 


Chicago—Despite the fact 
few reinforcing jobs 
awarded here and few have come 
out for bidding, most sellers are 
busily engaged. In a few instances, 
suppliers are virtually out of the 
market, and seeking no additional 
tonnage with mill capacity engaged 


far ahead. 

Boston—-For three housing proj 
ects, reinforcing steel contracts for 
1500 tons have been closed and a 
second Providence, R. I., group, 
about 900 tons, closes March 15 


Small-lot buying for industrial plant 
extensions is fairly active, but bridge 
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OVER 


= 18,500 


COPIES 
IN USE 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


of Tool and Die Makers 


@ One of the rec- 
ognized bottle- 
necks in national 
defense is an acute 
shortage of skilled 
tool and die mak- 
ers. Are you con- 
ducting a training 
course or planning 
to start one to help solve 
this urgent problem in 
your plant? If so, here is 
a modern, up-to-date text 





... "Simple and easy to 
read. Contains useful in- 
formation which commends 
it to technical men, semi- 
technical men, and men in 
the shops who want to 
improve their ability to 
make the best use of tools.’’ 
Prof. Bradley Stoughton 
Dept. of Metallurgical 
Engineering 
Lehigh University 


... ‘Valuable textbook for 
apprentices and journey- 
men, and an equally val- 
uable handbook for tool 
designers and others con- 
cerned with the use of tool 
steel.’’ 

J. B. Chalmers 
Director of Training 
School 
The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 





READ WHAT SCHOOL HEADS SAY 


..» ‘have read and re-read 
the book. Became absorbed 
in finding out and learn- 
ing so many things | never 
knew before. Chapter 17 
on quenching is worth the 
price of the book... will 
need 45 copies for class- 
room use."’ 

F. E. Laverty 
Worcester Boys’ Trade 
School 
Worcester, Mass. 


... “Consider it one of the 
very finest books that our 
local schools of vocational 
and adult education might 
use in training of appren- 
tices in machine trades."’ 
R. L. Welch 
Supervisor Industrial 
Education 
State of Wisconsin 





that makes teaching 
easier. 


TOOL STEEL SIMPLIFIED 
By Frank R. Palmer 
A Vice-President of 
The Carpenter Steel Company 
315 pages — 205 illustrations 


$1.00 postpaid in U.S.A. Elsewhere $3.50 


Now in use in many vocational and trade 
schools, and in apprentice courses conducted 
by industrial plants. Elementary enough to 
meet the urgent need for a good text for 
apprentice training. Practical enough to be 
helpful in advancing the skilled tool maker. 
Contains hundreds of practical suggestions 
that can be quickly applied in daily work 
to get improved tool performance. Send 
coupon below for free descriptive leaflet, or 
order a book for examination. 











The Carpenter Steel Company 


I enclose $1.00. 


Dept. 1 5D 
Reading, Pa. | 
Send me free leaflet describing contents of ‘Tool Steel 

Simplified.’’ | 
NAME___ = _TITLE ‘ 

(Please Print) | 
i = — 

(Firm Name Must Be Given) | 

eg (eR a 4 CITY . | 


Send copy of book postpaid 
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and highway requirements are light. 

Philadelphia—Except for 400 tons 
to be placed shortly for work at the 
Cramp shipbuilding yards pending 
concrete bar tonnage is confined to 
small lots. Awards are light but a 
fair tonnage is in prospect. Delayed 
deliveries contribute to price firm- 
ness. 

Seattle--New business is develop- 
ing in small tonnages, no important 
projects being up for figures. Mills 
are struggling with 90-day backlogs 
and are doing their best to meet de- 
mands of buyers. Mills report 
heavy and steady demand for mer- 
chant bars, about four times the nor- 
mal tonnage being rolled. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


5000 tons, 1400 housing units, Coco Solo 
and Balboa, Panama, Department of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Leonard Construction 
Co., Chicago, contractor. 

3400 tons, powder plant for Hercules 
Powder Co., Radford, Va.; divided, 1000 
tons to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., 1400 tons to Carnegie-Illinois Stee! 
Corp., Pittsburgh, 1000 tons to Con- 
crete Steel Co., New York; through 
Mason & Hanger, New York. 

2500 tons, naval base, Newfoundland, to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, through Merritt, Chapman & 
Seott and George A. Fuller Co., New 
York, joint contractors, 

2000 tons, naval air base, Trinidad, Brit- 
ish West Indies, to Bethlehem Steel 


SAVE TIM 





Style No. 11 Tool 


Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; James Stewart Co., 
contractor. 

1500 tons, 151 powder magazines, prov- 
ing ground, war department, Savanna, 
lll., E. M. Rocco, Freeport, Ill., con- 
tractor, divided between Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., and Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; bids Feb. 7. 

600 tons, housing project, Cambridge, 
Mass., to Concrete Steel Co., New York. 
through C. J. Maney Co., Boston. 

450 tons, plant, Coca Cola Bottling Co. 
of Chicago, Chicago, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co,, Bethlehem, Pa. This is addition 
to like tonnage for another plant, 
same company, also to Bethlehem as 
reported in STEEL, Feb. 10. 

420 tons, flood prevention project, Padu- 
eah, Ky., United States engineers of- 
fice, Louisville, Ky., C. E. Carson Co., 
Chicago, contractor, to Ceco Steel 
Products Corp., Chicago. 

400 tons, defense housing, unit 4, Hart- 
ford, Conn., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through Beacon Steel 
Products Co.; Cauldwell-Wingate Co., 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended March 8 ...... 17,722 
Week ended March 1 ...... 7,274 
Week ended Feb. 22 ...... 10,325 
This week, 1940 .......... 3,679 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... 10,669 
Weekly average, 1940 .... 9,661 
Weekly average, Feb. ..... 9,402 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 71,680 
Total to date, 1941 ........ 106,689 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





ORDERING CARBID 






Specify Standard KENNAMETAL Tools 
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For turning bar stock, forgings, and steel 
castings in lathes and borin mills, Style 
11 KENNAMETAL-tipped tools, with 
side cutting edge angles, will give the 
most service. For facing, or for left hand 
travel, use Style 12, the opposite hand 
of Style 11. 





See Our Exhibit 
at 
BOOTH 345 


A.S.T.M. SHOW 
Detroit, Mich. 
March 25-29 
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For turning up to a 90° shoulder use a 
Style 3 KENNAMETAL tool, and for 
facing to a 90° shoulder use a Style 6 
tool (opposite hand)... both tools 
having an O side cutting edge angle. 
For most other turning and facing opera- 
tions, use Styles 11 and 12. 


Other standard KENNAMETAL tools for turning, facing, boring, straddle 
facing, shaping, planing, and other machining operations, are fully de- 
scribed in our catalog. Send for your free copy today. 


MSKENNA METALS 


LLOYD AVENUE 
PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 








contracto.. 


300 tons, buildings, torpedo station, Key- 
port, Wash., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; J. W. Bailey Construc- 
tion Co., Seattle, contractor. 

240 tons, state highway project, Wethers- 
field-Hartford, Conn., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; D. Arrigoni, 
Middletown, Conn., contractor. 

213 tons, parking deck, Boston Store, Mil- 
waukee, Siesel Construction Co., Mil- 
waukee, contractor, to Joseph T. Ry- 
erson & Son Inc., Chicago; bids Jan, 31. 

180 tons, fuse-loading plant, Reynolds 
Corp., near Macon, Ga., to Virginia 
Steel Co., Richmond, Va.; V. P. Loftis, 
Charlotte, N. C., contractor. 

157 tons, mesh, WPAP inv. 1 W 730, To- 
ledo, O., airport, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through O. W. 
Merrell Supply Co., Columbus, O. 

137 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 329881, Tucumcary, New Mex., to 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
through Capitol Steel & Iron Co., Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla. 

125 tons, addition to plant of Brier Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

100 tons, boiler house and _= storage, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Lockland, 
O,. to Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati; F. 
Messer & Son, contractcr. 

Unstated tonnage, nine shipways, yard 
shops and miscellaneous structures, 
Todd-Bath Shipbuilding Corp., South 
Portland, Me., to Bancroft-Martin Roll- 
ing Mills Co., South Portland; Sanders 
Engineering Co., Portland, contractor. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


5000 tons, Fort Green housing project, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids March 18. 

4000 tons, naval base, Little Planentia 
Harbor, Newfoundland; Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott, contractor. 

2250 tons, improvement, Los Angeles 
river, section 5; bids to U. S. Engineer, 
Los Angeles, also 49,000 square feet 
steel mesh reinforcement. 

1000 tons, Roger Williams homes project, 
R. I.-1-2,744 units; bids March 15, 
Housing Authority, Providence, R. I. 

1000 tons, airplane engine plant, Buick 
Motor division, General Motors Corp., 
Chicago; bids March 10. 

730 tons, improvement Los Angeles river 
channel, section 7; bids to U. S. En- 
gineer, Los Angeles; also 300 tons steel 
sheet piling. 

721 tons, Panama Canal schedule 4881; 
bids March 11. 

400 tons, Cramp Shipbuilding Co., Phila- 
delphia; bids in. 


, 400 tons, plant additions, Florsheim Shoe 


Co. Inc., Chicago; bids March 10. 

380 tons, local protection project, Mas- 
sillon, O., United States engineers of- 
fice, Huntington, W. Va. 

268 tons, flood control, Massillon, O.; bids 
March 27. 

300 tons, building, United Drug Co., Chi- 
cago; A. Epstein Co., contractor. 

250 tons, offices, United Air Lines Corp., 
Chicago. 

250 tons, Longview place housing proj- 
ect, Decatur, Ill.; bids in. George Sol- 
litt Construction Co., Chicago, low on 
general contract. 

190 tons, navy yard, Norfolk, Va., req. 
13-1401; bids in. 

180 tons, Reserve street bridge, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

180 tons, procurement division, treasury 
department, Baltimore; bids in, inv. 
235-3721. 

13S tons, Trumbull Homes, Warren, O., 
Charles Shutrump & Sons Co., Youngs- 
town, O., contractor; bids Feb. 25. 

128 tons (including gates) canal struc- 
ture, Deschutes, Oreg., reclamation 
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project; San Orino, Portland, conr- 
tractor. 

113 tons, mesh, WPA inv. 6 W 1050, Co- 
lumbus, O. airport, Ben Tom Suppl, 
Co., Columbus. 

100 tons, dormitory, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del.; H. E. Baton, con- 
tractor, ; 

Unstated, storage building plant exten- 
sion, Crown-Willamette Paper Co.,, 
Camas, Wash.; J. E. Haney, manager; 
bids soon. 

Unstated, concrete warehouse, garage 
and shop building, Bonneville dam; 
bids to U. S. engineer, Portland, March 
14. 

Unstated, control house, Walla Walla. 
Wash., for Bonneville project; Viesko 
& Hannaman, Astoria, Oreg., contrac- 
tor. 

Unstated, state bridge, Gillam county, 
Oregon; Leonard & Slate, Multnomah, 
low, 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 112 


Pittsburgh — Production in the 
Pittsburgh district during Febru- 
ary showed slightly less than Janu- 
ary tonnage, principally because of 
the fewer number of working days. 
With 43 stacks active, the district 
output in March will probably top 
any month thus far. Although there 
is some interest in prices, it is prob- 
able that no formal announcements 
will be made for second quarter, but 
current contracts will continue to be 
filled at the present price. It is 
fairly certain that none of the ex- 
isting low priced contracts will con- 
tinue beyond the end of this quar- 
ter. Sellers of both foundry and 
basic iron indicate that they will con- 
tinue on the present basis, unless 
forced to change by factors not now 
visible; this last presumably applies 
principally to the labor situation. 
Coke supplies apparently are ample 
for the moment, although there is 
some talk of a tight situation in 
spite of increasing production. 

Cleveland—With apparently suf- 
ficient supply, the main problems is 
equitable distribution. Sales and 
shipments hold to the high rate of 
February. It is expected that forth- 
coming opening of books for second 
quarter will be done unostentatious- 
ly and perhaps without defining 
prices sharply.. More contracts are 
being written at price in effect at 
time of shipment. 

Chicago—Pig iron shows greater 
tightness as demand increases and 
consumers press for. deliveries. 
Foundries still are increasing melt- 
ing operations as orders for castings 
expand. Shipments are moving 
freely. Little change is observed 
in coke demand and by-product ovens 


Supplies are frequently allocated 
and the trend tends toward more 
frequent small shipments to indi- 
vidual consumers. 

New York—Most leading pig iron 
sellers here doubt if prices for sec- 
ond quarter will be named much 
before the end of this month, as 
there is disposition to await the out- 
come of labor negotiations in the 
bituminous _ industry. However, 
sellers may not be able to adhere 
to their present policy of refusing 
to accept business fur second quar- 
ter much longer, although it appears 
true that most consumers have suf- 
ficient tonnage under contract to 
carry them over. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron shipments 
are being pushed to the limit of 
available supplies but some consum- 
ers still are concerned over adequacy 
of previous commitments and seek 
additional tonnage. Most sellers are 


out of the market except for occa- 


@ Wherever there are PAGE ELECTRODES 
there is no bottleneck. Welders are getting better 
welds—more uniform welds—welds that pass 
careful inspection—and doing it in less time. 

You will find your local PAGE Distributor 
well able to give you exact recommendations— 


supplemented by interesting booklets—on the 


sional small fill-in lots. No intima- 
tion is given of future prices. Found- 
ry operations are gaining, with mal- 
leable plants particularly busy. 

Buffalo—Melters are still receiv- 
ing prompt shipments but pig iron 
producers report reserve stocks are 
dwindling. Booxs are still closed 
for second quarter as efforts are 
made to stem unwarranted forward 
buying. 

Cincinnati—The foundry melt 
tends heavier and pig iron supply 
is tighter than two months ago, 
when shipments from stocks of a 
northern furnace were heavier than 
immediate needs of regular custo- 
mers. An Armco furnace may be 
shifted to merchant iron this month 
but the tonnage available for the 
open market is debatable. 

St. Louis—Aside from a tendency 
to grow tighter, the pig iron sit- 
uation remains unchanged. Increase 
in melt continues, but is less marked, 





PAGE HI-TENSILE “F"’ 


High speed welding, a 
shield-arc type elec 
trode for vertical, hori 
zontal or overhead. 


a 
PAGE HI-TENSILE "C"’ 


A shield-arc type elec- 
trode for maximum 
strength, penetration 
and uniformity—verti- 
cal, horizontal or over- 
head welding. 


electrodes that will give you the production A 


you expect and need today. 





PAGE-ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS 


Shield-arc type elec- 
trodes from which you 


can select one that will 
give you weld metal in 
welds that equals the 
stainless you weld. 





are operating at 100 per cent. 


Boston—Foundry melt is near ca- 
pacity with pig iron consumption 
maintained. Buying is light, pro- 
ducers refusing second quarter ton- 
nage, and activity is confined large- 
ly to shipments against contracts. 


PAGE OS ELECTRODES 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 
In Business for Your Safety - 
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*% Build with more speed and greater 
rigidity, at less cost by using Prestole 
Fastening Devices in your assemblies. 
Each Prestole Fastening Device made 
from cold-rolled steel (see items 1, 2, and 
4), embodies the conically formed, and 
scientifically slit thread, which is attained 
by the Patented Prestole method of pre 
tapping 


CUT COSTS with Preformed Prestol>s 


Your preformed Prestole Fastening 
Devices, with pretapped holes, actually 
invite the entrance of the mating screw 
thread—make it unnecessary for the screw 
itself to deform the metal—allow for 
reasonable tolerances in hole alignment 
and create an assembly with a positive 
tension that stays tight even under 
abnormal vibration, without the use of 
a lock washer 


ale 
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This Prestole is made of .050 cold-rolled 
steel, easy to jig and weld A sturdy, 
efficient fastener More than 40,000,000 
used by the automotive industry in 1940 
Rapidly finding new places along assembly 
lines 


QUICKIES — Item 3 above Spring 
push-on nuts. Push over pins, any shape 
or material, for quick  vibration-proof 
assemblies 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES. Many items 


in stock Specials designed to fit your 
need Write 


Prestole Sales Division 


CENTRAL 


SCREW COMPANY 
3517 SHIELDS AVENUE 
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as numerous mills and foundries 
are reaching top capacity. Blast 
furnaces are keeping customers 
regularly supplied for current re- 
quirements. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Steady at ca- 
pacity, except for one _ furnace, 
Ensley No. 5 of TCI being down for 
relining, leaving 17 furnaces active. 

Toronto, Ont.—Inquiries for mer- 
chant pig iron is heavier although 
there is no substantial increase in 
deliveries by producers. Produc- 
tion of pig iron is down about 10 
per cent, from its peak for the 
year, owing to blowing out of one 
stack at Sault Ste. Marie for re- 
pairs. General scarcity of cast 
scrap has created problems for 
melters and some have been trying 
to fill in with pig iron. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 114 


Pittsburgh—-The market here is 
stagnant, awaiting outcome of ne- 
gotiations on differentials. Until 
the differential question is settled, 
there will be little movement of 
scrap in this district, although there 
is a ready market and, in fact, some 
producers are worried about sup- 
plies. Blast furnace material has 
been active and has sold at prices 
reported to cover a wide range. 

Cleveland——Prices are unchanged 
and supplies are light and decreas- 
ing. Closing of the New York Cen- 
tral list revealed that no long rails 
were offered, short rails, in two-foot 
lengths, bringing $26.55. Baltimore 
& Ohio awarded all its long rails to 
rerolling mills. 

Chicago—-Iron and_ steel scrap 
trading is light, with mills making 
no purchases and brokers experi- 
encing difficulty in procuring suf- 
ficient material to fill orders. Found- 
rv grades show considerable 
strength and prices on some items 
have advanced 50 cents to $1 a ton. 


Boston With several grades 
firmer, including heavy melting 


steel for Central Massachusetts de- 
livery and cast for foundry con- 
sumption, some further readjust- 
ments in prices would appear like- 
ly, based on $21, Pittsburgh, for 
No. 1 steel. To cover orders brokers 
have been paying $18 and slightly 
better, delivered, Worcester, and 
are asking up to this quotation on 
new business. Despite better prices 
and fairly active demand, the more 
active grades are not coming out 
freely. 

New York-—-Shipments of. steel- 
works and foundry grades are limit- 
ed only by available supplies, with 
scrap coming out less freely than ex- 
pected. Most shipments are against 
orders, with some scattered buying. 
Prices are unchanged and firm for 
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most part. Although $23.50, Pitts- 
burgh, was suggested recently by 
the defense commission as not un- 
duly high for rails for rolling one 
eastern road received $25 this week. 
Rerollers are in short supply but the 
situation may be eased next month 
when new rail laying is undertaken. 


Philadelphia— Prices tend upward, 
under influence. of restricted sup- 
plies. Cast grades, railroad special- 
ties and blast furnace scrap share 
in the latest advances. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is unchanged but the con- 
sumers’ market is nominal to a 
certain extent, as dealers are forced 
to cover orders at a loss. Foundry 
grades are particularly strong, with 
some melters turning to cut struc- 
turals to supplement scant supplies 
of short, rails. Philadelphia navy 
yard received $19.16, f.o.b. cars, for 
400 tons of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel. 

Buffalo—Reflecting a tighter sup- 
ply situation, prices on steelmaking 
grades of scrap rose 50 cents a ton 
on the basis of a sale of approxi- 
mately 5000 tons to a leading melter. 
This carried No. 1 heavy melting 
steel to $21 to $21.50 a ton. 

Detroit—Steadily increasing found- 
ry activity, has accentuated de- 
mand for foundry scrap, avail- 
able in only limited amounts, 
with the result that prices have 
soared, in many’ cases_ being 
purely nominal, although a general 
advance of $1.50 per ton is made in 
quotations. In the face of short- 
age of material, substitutions are 
being made. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is being cut into shorter lengths 
to be sold as foundry steel, bring- 
ing about $1 a ton over the price 
for heavy melting. Structural steel 
scrap in some cases is being used in- 
stead of short rails, which bring 
premiums. There is widespread 
scrambling for foundry material. 
Heavy auto cast is practically non- 
existent. No. 1 cupola cast brings 
as high as $20 a ton. 

Cincinnati Scrap supplies are 
tighter, increasing difficulty in meet- 
ing specifications against mill con- 
tracts. Pegged prices on rails, and 
the general heavy demand combine 
to restrict supplies normally at- 
tracted to this district. 

St. Louis—-Except for three or 
four price revisions, mainly to ad- 
just with outside quotations, the 
market for iron and steel scrap 
remains steady. Buying activity 
is confined almost exclusively to 
covering by brokers who _ partici- 
pated in the recent sale of heavy 
melting steel. Offerings are in fair 
volume. The movement of country 
scrap has declined slightly, owing 
partly to weather conditions. 

Toronto, Ont.—-Some of the pres- 
sure has come off cast scrap and 
the current consumers’ price is be- 
tween $25.00 and $25.50, net ton, 
delivered, Toronto. Supplies gen- 
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erally are scarce and several dealers 
still are short for contract deliver- 
ies. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Scrap is mov- 
ing well. While prices are un- 
changed this week, a highly un- 
settled condition is reported in the 
market locally. 

Seattle—Cast scrap is in strong 
demand and although supplies are 
low, dealers are co-operating to 
serve the needs of local foundries 
and other buyers. Shipments to 
Canada have been discontinued to 
care for defense projects. Steel 
scrap is active. Stocks are fair but 
receipts are not large as prices are 
not attractive. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 113 


Cleveland Special demand is 
for lighter gage sheets and 3/16- 
inch plates, the latter being virtual- 
ly impossible to obtain. Stocks of 
heavy steel, such as bars and struc- 
turals, are more ample. A leading 
distributor reports stocks about 75 
per cent of normal. Individual or- 
ders average larger tonnages gen- 
erally. 

Chicago Warehouse interests 
feel the tight mill situation in two 
ways, by larger orders for steel 
and by inability to replace stocks 





promptly. Several price increases 
have been announced as follows: 
Galvanized sheets from 4.60 to 4.85 
cents; bands and hoops from 3.40 
to 3.60 cents. 

Boston—-Warehouses continue to 
book substantial volume, tool steels, 
alloys and_ specialties, hot-rolled 
products, plates, shapes and bars 
moving actively. Limited inven- 
tories of some distributors are lim- 
iting sales on certain items. Jobbers 
are frequently more concerned in se- 
curing mill shipments than in so- 
liciting sales. 

Philadelphia Steel sales are 
heavy but distributors could increase 
sales if they accepted all available 
business. To prevent rapid deple- 
tion of stocks some restriction is 
placed on orders. Prices are strong. 

Buffalo—The sustained drain on 
warehouse supplies has _ depleted 
some stocks and customers are 
forced to wait for replenishment. 
Forward buying is becoming more 
widespread. February sales gained 
10 to 15 per cent over January. 

Cincinnati— Warehouse 
Slackened in the latter part of 
February, then quickly recovered 
and is tending upward. Sales of 
building materials are active. 

St. Louis—Sales of most 
houses during February exceeded 
January. Demands are unusually 
varied, both as to customers and 
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“SET-UP” JUST ONCE FOR a minimum of 24 
positions necessary for down-hand welding. 


Put an assembly on a C-F Positioner and you can turn it 
= tilt it to reach every welding spot on top, bottom and 
sides. 
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Firm 


Title 
Address 


Jf nw CULLEN-FRIESTEDT 


1308 S. KILBOURN AVE. 


—— 


This economy of handling means definite savings 
in welders’ time, in crane service and it means 
better welding procedure, too. Why not in- 
vestigate this new, easy and safe production 
method today? Send the coupon. 


C-F Positioners are 
available in capac- 
ities from 1200 Ibs. 
to 14,000 Ibs. C-F 
Positioners are made 
in hand and motor 
driven models with 
controlling 
features and _instal- 
lation arrangements 
to suit every require- 


various 


ment. 


Please send descriptive literature WP20 To 






co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








commodities. teflecting recent 
heavy shipments, stocks of some 
items have dwindled. There has 
been a brisk call for wire and wire 
products, much traceable to defense 


projects. 


heavy volume of business with car 
lot orders numerous. Deliveries are 
unsatisfactory. Plates and galvan- 
ized sheets are in best demand, the 
latter stimulated by an increase in 
the local area from 5.00c to 5.25c 
March 1. 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Seattle_Jobbing houses report 
Copp 
Electr Lake Straits Tin, 
d del Casting New York 
i Cor Vidwest refinery Spot Futures 
1 12.00 12.00 2.25 51.25 50.87 
3 12.00 12.00 12.25 $1.25 50.87 
j 12.00 12.00 12.25 51.25 50.87 *4 
5 12.00 12.00 12.25 51.25 50.87 % 
ray 12.00 12.00 12.25 51.25 50.87 % 
12.00 12.00 12.25 51.50 Ol.ae 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 


specified Copper brass products based 


on 12.00c Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 19.48 
Copper, hot rolled 2N R87 
Lead, cut to jobbers 9.00 
Zinc, 100 Ib. base 2.5U 
Tubes 
High yellow brass 22.20 
Seamless copper 21.37 
Rods 
High yellow brass 15.01 
Copper, hot rolled 17.37 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 19.73 


OLD METALS 


Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices 

No. | Composition Red Brass 
New York 8.00-8.25 
Cleveland 9,25-9.50 
Chicago 9.12% -9.37 
St. Louis 8.37 % -8.50 

Heavy Copper and Wire 

New York, No. 1 9.62 % -9.87 * 


Cleveland, No. 1 .10.00-10.50 


Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
N. Y St. L St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.65 5.50 7.28 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.75 5.60 7.20 17.00 14.00 35.06 
5.75 5.60 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.75 5.60 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.75 5.60 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.75 5.60 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 


Chicago, No. 1 .10.25-10.50 


St. Louis ¥.62 % -Y¥.7a 
Composition Brass Turnings 
New York . .7.62% -7.87% 
Light Copper 
New York 7.62 %-7.87% 


. .8.50-9.00 


9.00-9.25 


Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 





Light Brass 


ae ee ere Sere . .5.00-5.50 

Chicago .6.12 % -6.37 % 

7G, EME. Vnv ss Sole eae > oes . .5.00-5.25 
Lead 

New York . .4.75-4.90 

Cleveland ‘ 4.50 

NN i Das te 4.62 % -4.87 2 

DEE. SG.% 6 So wwe oa ke x 4.25-4.50 
Zine 

ee EE. oa cBle ada ssa nly ahaa 

Cleveland am a 5 00-5.50 

ae as eee ee era ae. eee 4.50-4.75 

Aluminum 

Mis., cast, Cleveland.... 14.00 

Borings, Cleveland Bees erg cl 8.50 

Coe, sort, Creveremd......66. 8s ics 16.50 

Misc. cast, St. Louis...... 13.25 

SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l.c.l .......... 13.25 


Standard No. 12 aluminum (norn.). .19.50 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS 


Fabricators of: 


af 


Five 


STRUCTURAL 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


BRIDGES 


TANKS e BARGES 


PASSENGER AND 


ia - it cee F ) 
Aa ah *” CARGO VESSELS 


Plants 


THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Nonferrous Metals 


New York, March 7. Demand 
for nonferrous metals remains well 
above current output. Reflecting 
this condition of demand in excess 
of supply, scrap zinc, aluminum and 
nickel continue to sell for more 
than new metal. Scrap lead and 
scrap tin are the only major metals 
to sell at their usual relationship 
below virgin metal prices. Nonfer- 
rous metal prices remained firm to 
strong, with advances noted in tin 
and lead during the past week. 

Copper: Sellers continue to al- 
locate tonnage at 12.00c, Valley. 
Smelters are getting 12.50c. Janu- 
ary shipments of both foreign and 
domestic refined copper to consum- 
ers set a new record of 124,000 tons. 
The previous record was recorded 
in October, 1940. New copper pro- 
duction in January was only 93,500 
tons. It is estimated that February 
shipments were well above Janu- 
ary, which would indicate that pro- 
ducers’ stocks of 116,500 Jan. 31, 
were cut drastically once more. 

Lead: Practically all lead sellers 
have been forced to allocate avail- 
able tonnage among _ customers. 
Sellers ended the week with heavier 
unfilled backlogs. Earlier in the 
week American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. advanced the price of lead 
10 points to 5.75c, New York, and 
5.60c, East St. Louis. Domestic re- 
fineries are producing 15,500 tons 
per week, and imports of refined 
lead average an estimated 1500 tons 
per week. Actual consumption per 
week seems to be averaging 16,000 
to 17,000 per week. 

Zinc: Despite continued tightness 
in the domestic market, a moderate 
volume of business is transacted 
each day, with prime western hold- 
ing firm at 7.25c, St. Louis. At the 
close of February, zinc stocks 
reached a new all time low point, 
according to the American Zinc In- 
stitute Inc., New York. Zinc pro- 
duction and shipments during Feb- 
ruary were below the January vol- 
ume. 

Tin: On Thursday and Friday of 
last week tin prices advanced, with 
futures also advancing on Friday. 
Both consumers and dealers par- 
ticipated in the improved buying. 
This revival in domestic buying, 
following W. A. Harriman’s, Chief 
of the materials division, OPM, 
statement in which he condemned 
rising tin prices, has been gradual. 


Stockholders of Copperweld Steel 
Co., Glassport, Pa., have been asked 
to vote on increasing the company’s 
authorized indebtedness from §$3,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000. Vote will be 
taken at a special meeting of stock 
holders following the annual meet- 
ing, April 30, at Glassport. 


STEEL 




















Equipment 


Seattle—All lines are active, de- 
mand for automotive road construc 
tion and maintenance items being 
particularly strong. United States 
engineer has shipped to Yakutat, 
Alaska, a stiff-leg derrick through 
Star Machinery Co., Seattle, for 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. Seat- 
tle has called bids March 14 for three 
3000-kva transformers. Bonneville 
project, March 8, for six centrifugal 
pumps, and March 25 for 140 out- 
door bus insulators. Denver will 
open bids March 21 for 2300-volt mo- 
tor equipment for Shirley and Terry 

















Our AIM is to render 
A little more 


service. 
complete... more hos- 
pitable...more pleasing 
... than even the most 
exacting guest expects. 
CHAS. H. LOTT 


Manager 


Every Room Outside 


with Private Bath 
Single from $2.50 
Double from $4.00 


CASS AT BAGLEY AVE. 
GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
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pumping plants, Buffalo 


project, Mont. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 11% 


London—(By Cable)—Steel pro- 
duction, concentrated on war con- 
tracts, continues intense in Great 
Britain. This leaves a _ negligible 
ordinary commercial tonnage and 
restricted export tonnage. Works 
are well supplied with materials 
and are booked far into second 
quarter, with backlogs increasing. 
Tin plate trade is facing difficulties 
concerned with possible closing of 
smaller works. 


Shipbuilding May Take 
Million Tons Steel 


New York Shipbuilding pro- 
grams may require 1,000,000 tons of 
steel over the next year or more if 
pending work all materializes. Or- 
ders for about 550,000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars are being distribut- 
ed for 200 government cargo ships 
awarded earlier in the year. Con- 
tracts call for completion in 14 
months, with initial specifications to 
be released this month. An option 
on 100 more of the same type is 
pending, requiring 275,000 tons of 
steel. An option for 60 additional 
ships for the British government, to 
be built in this country, is also pend- 
ing, which would take 180,000 tons 
of rolled steel. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, .age 112 


New York—While price announce 
ment on the principal ferroalloys 
for second quarter has already been 
delayed, definite action is believed 
sure to take place before the middle 
of this month. The general expecta- 
tion is that there will be no chang¢ 
in most major products. Meanwhile, 
ferromanganese is holding at $120, 
duty paid, Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
and spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, 
at $36, Palmerton, Pa. 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 111 


New York—Coke oven by-product 
prices are unchanged and _ firm, 
strong demand absorbing most cur- 
rent heavy production. Supplies of 
toluol are short, the lacquer trade 
accounting for most shipments. Ex- 
plosives are taking some, but plants 
now under construction are expect- 
ed to get into production about the 
same time new powder plants are 
finished. Xylol and other distil- 
lates are less tight, but all produc- 
tion is being moved. Demand for 
phenol by the industrial trade is 
brisk and shipments for plastics are 


tapids 











heavy and rnounting. Jobber buy 
ing of naphthalene for household 
needs is at peak, and, with industrial 
requirements maintained, there 1s 
no surplus. Contract shipments of 
sulphate of ammonia to the ferti- 
lizer trade are steady with some spot 
buying. 


‘‘Maintain Advertising”’ 
Marketers Advised 


(Concluded from Page 25) 
get them all tomorrow. How about 
ten in June, five in July, and five 
in August? Will that turn the 
trick? sits down 


If the salesman 


Tulle; 


STEELGRIPT BRUSHES 


Steelgript Brushes have greater holding and 
non-shedding qualities, resulting in longer 
life and more dependable operation. Less 
frequent replacements will save time and 
money. Furnished in straight strips for 
Tin Middlings or continuous (close or 
open spiral) formations for Sheet Scrubbers, 





galvanizing, etc. 





Send your blue prints and specifications for quotations 
on your particular requirements. 









MAKERS OF THE 
FAMOUS FULLER 
FIBER BROOM 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG OF 
COMPLETE LINE 
OF CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION — DEPT. 8C 


3582 MAIN STREET 
HARTFORD; CONN 





with the customer and studies pro- 
duction schedules, the result will 
often be a machine tool delivery 
schedule that meets the customer’s 
needs and is at the same time with- 
in the limits of possibility as far 
as the machine tool builder is con- 
cerned, 


“In fact, in these hectic days, 
the customer sometimes actually 
wants to buy more machine tools 


than he actually needs! An example 
of that occurred in our experience 
only a short time ago. A customer 
wanted 17 lathes, right away. Well, 
to ask for 17 lathes tomorrow is 
like asking for the moon in a basket. 
We said to our salesman, ‘Go into 
that plant, study their production 
needs and schedules, and make an 


analysis of what they actually re- 
quire, just as you would have 
made back in the old = days 


when orders _ were hard to 
get.” Our salesman did so, and 
found that this company really need- 
ed not 17 machines, but ten. And 
on the basis of ten lathes, a_satis- 


Construction 


Ohio 


AKRON, O Flexlock Corp. is being 
organized to manufacture a pipe coupling 
device for use in construction work and 
industrial plants and plans construction 
of a manufacturing plant for its pro- 
duction. J. M. W,. Chamberlain, an officer 
of U. S. Stoneware Co., Brimfield road, 
Akron, O., is one of the organizers. 


AKRON, O Akron Bronze & Alumi. 
num Co., H. A. Ehmann, president, plans 
erection of an addition for cleaning room 
and pattern storage 





factory delivery 
rived at. 
ple of what a salesman can do when 
a plant is sold out to beyond ¢a- 
pacity. 

“The machine tool industry has 
a rather broad conception of the 
function of the salesman. He does 
far more than simply sell machines. 
He comes pretty close to being a 
production engineer and a service 
man. He should be able to step 
into a customer’s plant, size up a 
job to be done, figure out the best 
way of doing it, and if need be, put 
on a pair of overalls and give the 
boys in the shop a few first-class 
pointers in really fine machine tool 
operation, 

“And certainly in these days, when 
we cannot deliver machines as fast 
as customers want them, the least 
we can do is to give them every 
help and consideration. This is a 
simple investment in goodwill and 
in human contacts which will inevit- 
ably be repaid a thousand times 
over.” 


and Enterprise 


CINCINNATI—National Marking Ma 
chine Co., 4026 Cherry street, will build 
a two-story office and factory building 
80 x 100 feet, to cost about $48,000. 


CLEVELAND 
Corp., 3010 Woodhill 


Ohio Forge & Machine 
road, Sherman C. 


Dalby, president, is building a storage 
addition. 
CLEVELAND Timmerman Products 


Inc., 2038 Fulton road, is building a mon- 
itor addition 40 x 44 feet. 


CLEVELAND Wellman Bronze & 
Aluminum Co., 6017 Superior avenue, will 


WHAT’S NEW IN TURBINE PUMPS 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE FACTS FOR PUMP BUYERS 





a » 


PEERLESS 
TURBINE PUMPS 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN_HI-LIFT AND PRO- 
aban TYPES, CAPACITIES UP TO 100,000 
P.M. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corp. 


Factories: Los Angeles, San Jose, Fresno, Calif. 
and Canton, Ohio. 
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FROM THE GROUND DOWN 


PEERLESS OFFERS 


OIL OR WATER LUBRICATION 


—Take your choice 


CHROME ARMORED BEARING 


—Practically indestructible 


PATENTED DOUBLE SEAL 


—Adds years to pump life 


DOUBLE BOWL BEARINGS 


—Stabilize impellers and shaft, prolonging pump life 


MAINTAINED HIGH EFFICIENCIES 


—For the life of the pump 


WIDE CAPACITY RANGE 


—In turbine types up to 15,000 g.p.m., others up to 
100,000 g.p.m. 


WIDEST RANGE OF SIZES 


—For all deep wells, 4°’ or larger 


FROM THE GROUND UP 
PEERLESS OFFERS 


ALL FORMS OF DRIVE 


— motor connected, belt and right angle gear 
rive 


SUPER-SERVICE 


—In all pumping districts 
ASK FOR LITERATURE 


schedule was ar- 
Here is a first-class exam- 





build new machine shop addition 38 x 
64 x 115 feet at 1265 East Sixtieth street 
to which machine shop equipment will be 
removed. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Tractor Co., 
Euclid avenue and East 193rd_ street, 
will build addition costing about $12,000, 
to increase capacity for defense work. 





@ Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 122 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 124 in this issue. 





Sam W. Emerson Co., 1836 Euclid ave- 
nue, has general contract. 


CLEVELAND—Champion Machine & 
Forging Co., 3695 East Seventy-eighth 
street, has engaged McGeorge-Hargett, 
engineers, 9400 Quincy avenue, to make 
survey of expansion requirements and 
plant addition probably will be built. 


ELYRIA, O.—General Rivet & Ma- 
chine Co., a division of Milford Rivet & 
Machine Co., Buckeye street, will lease 
building to be erected by Alex Altfeld, 
324 Fourth street, one story 40 x 250 
feet. Bids on building will be taken by 


Milo S. Holdstein, architect, Hickox 
building, Cleveland. 
GALION, O.—Galion Metallic Vault 


Co. will let contract soon for a one-story 
70 x 160-foot plant addition costing 
about $40,000. Althouse & Jones, Mans- 
field, O., are engineers. 


HAMILTON, O.—Estate Stove Co., 
L. L. Kahn, treasurer, South Ninth street, 
will build a one-story 70 x 350-foot ware- 
house to cost about $70,000. 


MANSFIELD, O.—Dominion Electrical 
Mfg. Co. will take bids in 30 to GO days 
for a plant addition costing about 
$40,000. 


ORRVILLE,. O.—Orrville Bronze & 
Aluminum Co., Central court, M. R. 
Sonnanstine, superintendent, is building 
an addition 40 x 85 feet for use as bronze 
foundry, releasing present bronze found- 


ry for additional aluminum casting 
space. 

Massachusetts 

GARDNER, MASS.—F lorence Stove 


Co., Gardner, has let general contract 
for design and erection to Austin Co., 
19 Rector street, New York, for a one- 
story 150 x 200-foot manufacturing build- 
ing to cost about $50,000. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS.—General Electric 
Co., L. E. Underwood, manager, Morning- 
side street, will let contract soon for a 
laboratory unit to cost about $40,000. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Rice, Barton & 
Fales, 65 Tainter street, is considering 
sketches for a foundry addition to cost 
about $50,000. 


Vermont 


SPRINGFIELD, VT.—Bryant Chucking 
Grinder Co., 257 Clinton street, will 
build a one-story 140 x 160-foot machine 
tool plant costing about $250,000. Austin 
Co., 19 Rector street, New York, is con- 
tractor. (Noted Jan. 20.) 


New York 


ELMIRA, N. Y. — Elmira Aviation 
Ground School, A. Kerlin, superintendent, 
is expanding its machine shop at cost 
of $60,000. 

MECHANICSVILLE, N. Y.—Depart- 
ment of public works will take bids 
soon for a garbage and rubbish incinera- 
tor to cost about $25,000. Whitman, 
Requardt & Smith, 11 North Pearl street, 


STEEL 














=z BRASSERT == 


CONSULTING, REPORTING, 
APPRAISING and CONSTRUCTION 


ENGINEERS 


FOR INDUSTRY 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 


60 E. 42nd Street 


310 S. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











& Perforated Metal 


ANY METAL e ANW PERFORATION 








<lddlateiiele: & 
PERFORATING. 
| 5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. | 





New York Office—114 Liberty St. 

















FURNACES OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Dept. 112, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U. S. A. 








Canada Factory; 321 Weston Rd.,$., Toronto © New York Office; 11 W.42nd St., N.Y. 








"STEP UP PRODUCTION” 


Hobart Arc 
Welders 


Don’t fail on delivery dates! 

Produce better welds faster, 

easier! Write for free book. 
HOBART BROS. 















SHEET 
METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All Purposes 
60 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 























LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
CRAWLER CRANES 
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He OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CO-! 
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“OVER 40 YEARS IN ONE LOCATION"— 


ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








td iemeet 


Box ST- 32, Troy, O. 





for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 

All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 

ENGINEERING CO. 

7016 Central Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 








FREE! Contains Basic Engineering 
Information! This catalog will helpyou 
to cut power transmission costs, select 
better flexible couplings, and improve 
operation of machines! L-R Couplings 
require no_ lubrication—Many types 


and sizes. Write for catalo 
LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 
4973 West Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 


Reduce Marking Costs 


use sArely LETTERS AND FIGURES 


m Heavy Bevel Safety Stamps 
will give an outstanding per 
formance on any type of mark- 
ing They are constructed for 




















hard, continuous use and never 
have to be taken out of produc- 





ge? 


, we made to your 
exact specifications. We can Ps. 
any size or style of perforations desired. 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, III. 





Cay ry 
“7 





tion to have the heads dressed 
Heavy Bevel Safety Stamps will 
outlast any ordinary stamp by 
at least two or three times. 
Will not spall or mushroom 





Write for prices and literature. 


M.E. CUNNINGHAM CO. 


172 EAST CARSON ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Albany, N. Y., are engineers 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Buffalo 
Bolt Co., East avenue, plans construction 
of a crane runway to cost about $100,000. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., 1811 groadway, Tonawanda, 
will build plant additions costing $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000, 


WELLSVILLE, N Y Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. is having plans 
prepared for plant additions costing 
about $100,000 


New Jersey 


ROSELLE, N. J Watson Stillman Co., 
Aldene road, has let contract for two end 
additions to its hydraulic machinery 
manufacturing plant, each one. story, 
60 x 90 feet, to Wigton-Abbott Corp., 
1225 South avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


Pennsylvania 


MARTINSBURG, PA.—REA has al- 
lotted funds to Valley rural electric co- 
operative, John Denton, manager, for 
732 miles of rural transmission lines to 
serve 2674 customers in three counties. 


Michigan 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH Benton 
Harbor Industries has let general con- 
tract to M. W. Stock Construction Co., 
St. Joseph, Mich., for an addition to its 
gray iron foundry. (Noted Jan. 20.) 


DETROIT—Revere Copper & Brass 
In West Jefferson avenue, has let gen- 
eral contract to Barton-Malow Co., De- 
troit, for $39,000 plant addition. Johnck 
& Ehmann, Chicago, are architects. 


DETROIT—Salem Metallurgical Co., 
1442 Majestic building, has been inco’ p>- 
rated with 10,000 shares no par value, to 
deal in metals, by M. L. Printz, 615 East 
Greendale avenue. 

DETROIT—tTripaloy Inc., 2164 Penob 
scot building, has been incorporated with 
$160,000 capital to deal in copper alloys, 
by P. R. Bierer, 5200 West Chicago boule 
vard, 

DETROIT—S. & S. Tool & Mfg. Co., 
1548 Porter street, has been incorporated 
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« « Resuits are what count, and the 


performance record of this wire rope 
cont‘nues to make and hold friends. 


MADE 


A. LESCHEN & 


es 
wirRe RoPteE MAKE Ger 


with $40,000 capital to manufacture 
tools, dies and machinery, by A. R. Riese, 
1043 Clark street, Birmingham, Mich. 


DETROIT—Clifford Sheet Metal Sup. 
ply Co., 7634 Oakland avenue, has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to deal 
in fabricating materials, by Oscar Adel- 
man, 928 Penobscot building. 

DETROIT—Newman Equipment Co., 
1548 Franklin avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital to deal in elec- 
trical machinery, by Morton H. Newman, 
622 Engelwood avenue. 


HILLSDALE, MICH.—Allied Products 
Co., W. Smith, manager, plans erection 
of a one-story 100 x 150-foot building for 
manufacture of metal products, to cost 
about $150,000. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Hoover Tool & 
Machine Co. has given general contract 
to Miller-Davis Co. for new plant on 
Palmer avenue. 


MONROE, MICH.—Monroe Tool Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital to manufacture’ sheet metal 
stampings, by Erick W. Bergman, 2006 
North Dixie highway, Route 4. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Wickes Bros. have 
Plans by Frantz & Spence, Saginaw, for 
a one-story 79 x 190-foot machine shop 
addition costing about $75,000. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Gits Bros. Mfg. Co., 1846 
South Kilbourn avenue, manufacturer of 
oil cups, oil seals and other lubricating 
devices, is considering plans for plant 
expansion, 


CHICAGO—Peerless Tool & Engineer- 
ing Co., 4431 West Division street, tool 
and die manufacturer, has bought site 
at Haddon street and Kilbourn avenue 
and will build plant and office building 
122 x 150 feet, at total cost of $200,000. 
Factory will be windowless. 

CHICAGO—Simpson Electric Co., 5216 
West Kinzie street, is building two-story 
addition covering 8000 square feet, cost- 
ing about $20,000. Company manufac- 
tures electrical indicating instruments 


and radio testing equipment. 


CHICAGO 


Elkay Mfg. Co., 4704 West 






2. 
Acid Open-Hearth Steel Wire 






2. 
Rigid Tests and Inspections 


2 
Correct Manufacturing Methods 


4. 
Furnished in both the Round and 
Flattened Strand constructions. in 


either Standard or Preformed Type. 


Onty ay 


SONS ROPE CoO. 


STABLISHEODO 


LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A 


SAN FRANCISCO 520 Fourth Street 
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NEW YORK , 90 West Street \ 
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Arthington street, manufacturer of sheet 
metal products, including stainless steel 
sinks is adding about 3000 square feet 
of manufacturing space, increasing fa- 
cilities about 15 per cent. 


LEWISTON, ILL.—Spoon river electric 
co-operative, L. C. Groat, superintendent, 
has given contract to Donovan Contract- 
ing Co., St. Paul, at $182,132 for 230 
miles of rural transmission lines to serve 
429 customers. 

NEWTON, ILL.—REA has allotted 
$105,000 to Norris electric co-operative, 
Merle D. Yost, superintendent, for 910 
miles of rural transmission line to serve 
3380 customers in nine counties. 


PETERSBURG, ILL.—Menard electric 
co-operative, A. E. Becker, superintend- 
ent, has given contract to White Electric 
Co., Chicago, at $185,306 for 226 miles of 
rural transmission lines, serving 485 
customers. Stanley Engineering Co., Mus- 
catine, Iowa, is engineer. 

PRINCETON, ILL.—REA has allotted 
$70,000 to Illinois valley electric co- 
operative John H. Wolfe, superintend- 
ent, for 796 miles of rural transmission 
lines to serve 1936 customers in five 
counties. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Corp., manufacturer of castings and 
brake drums, will build foundry on 
Peoples avenue, costing about $200,000, 
including equipment, to manufacture ma- 
chine tool castings. (See March 3.) 


Gunite Foundries 


Indiana 


LOGANSPORT, IND.—Logansport Ra- 
diator Co., James Digan, president, 
has bought the plant of the Mutti Found- 
ry Co. Inc., Bremen, Ind. Equipment will 
be removed to Logansport and used in 
production of brass, aluminum and other 
nonferrous castings. 


TELL CITY, IND.—Southern Indiana 
rural electric co-operative has given con- 
tract to C. A. Hooper Co., Madison, Wis., 
at $189,857 for 412 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines to serve 1379 customers. 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Watts building, has let con- 
tract to M. & M. Construction Co., Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., for 135-mile pipe 
line to cost about $2,250,000. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will take 
bids as follows: March 14, schedule 
5614, 35 motor-driven medium-duty 
lathes for Sewalls Point, Va.; schedule 
5615, four motor-driven oscillating ver- 
tical sanders for Boston and Philadel- 
phia; schedule 5618, motor-driven rotary 
shear for Norfolk, Va.; schedule 5622, 
motor-driven beam straightening hy- 
draulic press for Norfolk, Va.; March 18, 
schedule 5611, four brake lining grind- 
ing or burnishing machines; schedule 
5652, hoisting and rotating airplane 
crane machinery and spare parts for 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and _ Norfolk, 
Va.; schedule 5665, 16 steel propeller 
shafts for Portsmouth, N. H., and Mare 
Island, Calif. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 
ordnance division, 2320 Marconi avenue, 
has been given a contract by the war 
department for construction, equipment 
and management of a $4,461,186 plant to 
manufacture armor-piercing cores for 
small arms ammunition. Plant will ad- 
join that of Western Cartridge Co. 

ST. LOUIS—Marlo Coil Co., 6135 Man- 
chester avenue, has let a contract fo” 
plant addition to A. H. Haesler Building 
& Contracting Co., 2346 Palm street, one 
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story 40 x 140 feet (Noted Feb. 24.) 


Wisconsin 


ARCADIA, WIS. William Mason, 
highway commissioner, Trempealeau 
county, will take bids soon for one-story 
county highway maintenance shop and 
garage, 80 x 140 feet. Volkman & Gohn, 
Eau Claire, Wis., are architects. 

BELOIT, WIS.—-Charles H. Besley & 
Co., manufacturer of dise grinders, taps, 
abrasive discs, ete., is building a one- 
story plant addition. W. Fred Dolke, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, is architect 

KENOSHA, WIS.-—American Brass Co. 
will build plant for manufacture of am- 
munition brass cups, to cost about $4,- 
750,000, including equipment 

MARINETTE, WIS.—Marinette & Me- 
nominee Box Co. will build a one-story 
addition 40 x 100 feet. Hubert & Gjel- 
steen, Menominee, Mich., are architects 


MILWAUKEE Stampings Inc. has 
been incorporated to manufacture pressed 
steel products by William C. Burkard, 
Valentine W. Danielson and C. T. Stelzl. 


MILWAUKEE—Falk Corp., manufac- 
turer of gears, speed reducers and other 
metal products, has given general con- 
tract to Klug & Smith, Milwaukee, for 
one and two-story machine shop addi- 
tion 100 x 150 feet, addition to welding 
shop 20 x 55 feet and storage shed addi- 
tion 120 x 180 feet 


MILWAUKEE Cunningham-Gogein 
Co., 610 West Michigan street, has been 
organized to deal in industrial and con- 
struction machinery and equipment, by 
John D. Cunningham and James L 
Goggin 

MILWAUKEE—Allen-Bradley Co., 1326 
South Second street, manufacturer of 
electrical control devices, has given con- 
tract to Selzer-Ornst Construction Co, 
for addition 90 x 126 feet, to cost about 
$60,000 

MILWAUKEE Milwaukee Foundry 
Equipment Co. has given general con- 
tract to Edward Steigerwald & Sons for 
construction of a one-story plant addi- 
tion 30 x 129 feet. Carl Liebert, 720 
North Jefferson street, is architect. 


MILWAUKEE—Fleming Mfg. Co., has 


been incorporated to manufacture water 
drains, grease traps and similar prod- 
ucts, by H. J. Bendinger, Bernard J. 
Hankin and John H. Schlosser. 


MILWAUKEE—L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Co., manufacturer of heating equipment, 
has given general contract to H. Schmitt 
& Son for two one-story plant additions, 
26 x 83 and 21 x 107 feet. Grassold & 
Johnson, 734 North Jefferson street, are 
architects. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Wehr Steel Co., 
manufacturer of castings, has given gen- 
eral contract to Klug & Smith for one- 
story pattern shop 25 x 90 feet. 


WEST ALLIS, WIS.—AlIlis Automatic 
Screw Products Co. has been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture metal specialties, 
by Val Melloning. 

WEST MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Supreme 
Metal Treating Co. has given general 
contract to Ray Stadler Construction 
Co., Wauwatosa, Wis., for a one-story 
plant 50 x 90 feet. Milton C. Herrmann is 
architect. 


Minnesota 


HUTCHINSON, MINN.—City light and 
power commission, Fred W. Putney, sec- 
retary, will open bids March 12 for an 
addition to municipal light and power 
plant 68 x 73 feet to house additional 
equipment. Buell & Winter Engineering 
Co., Insurance Exchange building, Sioux 
City, Iowa, is engineer. 


Texas 


TEXARKANA TEX.—W. S. Dickey 
Clay Mfg. Co., New York Life building, 
Kansas City, Mo., will rebuild its burned 
plant here, at cost of about $250,000. 


Kansas 

WHITEWATER, KANS.-—Plans have 
been prepared by Paulette & Wilson, en- 
gineers, 1006 Kansas avenue, Topeka, 
Kans., for a waterworks and distribution 
system costing about $140,000. 


Iowa 


DELHI, I[OWA—Bond issue for muni- 
cipal light and power plant has been 
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approved. Roy H. Smith is town clerk. 


A S. Harrington, Baum building, 


Omaha, Nebr., is engineer. 

SUMNER, IOWA—City, W. Weeskirch, 
mayor, has given contract to Welden 
Bros. Construction Co., Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
for complete sewage disposal plant and 
appurtenances. E. E. Schenk, 214 Water- 
loo building, Waterloo, Iowa, is consult- 
ing engineer. 

VINTON, IOWA—City Council, F. J. 
Lynch, city clerk, opens bids March 28 
for improvements and equipment for 
municipal light and power plant. Stan- 
ley Engineering Co., Muscatine, Iowa, is 
engineer. 


California 


LOS ANGELES—Martin Tool & Die 
Works, 1302 East Slauson avenue, has 
been established by Philip B. Martin. 


LOS ANGELES — California Metal 
Enameling Co., 2151 East  Fifty-first 
street, will build a new plant structure 
at cost of about $5500. 


LYNWOOD, CALIF.—Grayson Heat 
Control Co., 3000 Imperial highway, will 
build a plant addition 39 x 72 feet, cost- 
ing about $8000. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Building  per- 
mit has been issued for construction of 
concrete pier and transit shed at the 
foot of E street for the United States 
navy, 200 x 1000 feet, costing about $1,- 
530,000. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Ryan _  Aero- 
nautical Co., 2930 Pacific avenue, will 
build a paint shop 80 x 115 feet, cost- 
ing about $24,000. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF.—Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Ine., 3000 Ocean Park boule- 
vard, will build an assembly building 
costing about $60,000. 


Washington 


SEATTLE—Amick Sheet Metal Works, 
501 Alaskan Way, will build an addition 
77 x 180 feet, costing about $15,000. Gen- 
eral contract to Lovell Construction Co 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Walla Walla 
Machine & Foundry Co., 217 Paulsen 
building, has been incorporated with 
$75,000 capital by Graham Boyd, W. B. 
Bartlett and James Stafford. 


WAPATO, WASH.—Vacuum Seal Co., 
East Third street, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture and 
deal in machinery, motors and similar 
products, by John Irven and associates. 


Canada 


NEW TORONTO, ONT.—Plibrico Joint- 
less Firebrick Ltd., Edward M. Wilson, 
manager, 868 Lake Shore road, is having 
plans prepared for a plant addition to 
cost about $50,000, with equipment. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—F. C. Askwith, secre- 
tary, commission of works, will build 
workshop costing $100,000 to replace one 
destroyed by fire last month. New equip- 
ment will be bought. 


TORONTO, ONT. William & J. G. 
Greey Ltd., 56 Esplanade, is building a 
machine shop costing about $50,000, with 
equipment. 


HALIFAX, N. S.—Department of de- 
fense, Ottawa, Ont., through national 
harbors board has given general contract 
to Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Lachine, 
Que., for floating dry dock here, to cost 
about $2,750,000. 

AMOS, QUE. — Municipal council is 
having plans prepared by M. H. Dineen, 
consulting engineer, for a waterworks 
plant costing about $200,000. 
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18-8 stainless steel open top 
mixer (above) and 18-8 stain- 
less steel holding tanks (left). 
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; ew high strength and corrosion resistance of stainless 


steel has led to its use for many kinds of equipment for 10-8: sidinieds ateel pressure 
the process industries. A few typical applications are filter for extracting fine solids 
shown. Consider these advantages of stainless steel when from a corrosive medium. 
you specify a construction material: 

Prolongs Equipment Life—stainless throughout—-no protective 

coating to chip or peel . . . reduces depreciation . . . low cost-per- 

unit-of-product. 


Resists Corrosion—resists a variety of chemical solutions . . . pre- 
vents metallic contamination . . . resists high-temperature oxidation. 


Speeds Production—reduces cleaning time . . . permits higher 
temperatures and pressures .. . results in greater yield. 


Although we do not make stainless steel, we have for 
over 30 years produced ‘Electromet” ferro-alloys used in 
making stainless steel. With the knowledge accumulated 
from this experience, we are in a position to give you, with- 
out obligation, impartial assistance in the selection of a 
stainless steel for your particular problem. If you do not 
know the fabricators of stainless steel in your area, write us. 


Kneader made of 18-8 stain- 
less steel for use in the manu- 
facture of synthetic resins. 
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ucC) 
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In Canada: Electro Metallurgical Company of 
Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario 
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sive action of this chemical. 
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Farmer Important in Defense 


To the Editor: 

The article in your Feb. 17 issue 
describing the plan worked out by 
York, Pa., manufacturers to pool 
operations on defense contracts is 
most interesting and should be of 
material assistance to other com- 
munities that can follow similar 
procedures. 

It is particularly interesting to 
the writer to know that one of the 
companies taking an active part in 
this program is the A. B. Farquhar 
Co, Ltd., one of the older manufac- 
turers of farm machinery. 

In this connection it may be perti- 
nent to mention that numerous 
other manufacturers of farm equip- 
ment are likewise co-operating in 
the present defense effort, as they 
did during the first world conflict. 
In that era the farm machinery in- 
dustry not only undertook to carry 
on its full share of direct war work, 
but what was equally necessary, 
helped maintain America’s first line 
of security, namely assuring an 
adequate supply of food, fiber and 
feed stuffs for the nation by provid- 
ing the tools and equipment that 
enabled American agriculture to 
carry on uninterruptedly during that 
period of stress. 

Today, when farm machinery is 

far superior to and more efficient 
than that available in 1917-18, the 
American farmer is in an even 
better position to meet the vital de- 
mands of the civilian and military 
population for an adequate food 
supply. 
H. L. DEMPSTER 
President, “ 
Farm Equipment Institute, 
Chicago 


Co-operation at Salem, O. 


To the Editor: 

The manufacturers of Salem, O., 
for many years have closely co-op- 
erated not only in matters of in- 
dustrial production but of civic im- 


March 17, 
under act of March 3, 


Voi, 108, No. 11, 
office, Cleveland, O., 


portance. Probably this has been 
possible more because each company 
produces a different kifie of material 
and there is no si competition 
between the factories. The result is 
when one company obtains a large 
contract it can always rely upon its 
neighbor, if he does not happen to 
be busy, for whatever capacity he 
can spare to help produce the 
order. 

Right now in Salem there are sev- 
eral war contracts and all the com- 
panies are helping each other. We 
feel free to call upon each other’s 
stocks and idle machines. In times 
gone by, when employment was not 
so high, companies have even loaned 
other companies men for short 
periods to help out with spurts of 
business. 

Our manufacturers have always 
found co-operation profitable and to 
the advantage of the community. 


J. H. WILSON 
Secretary, 
Manufacturers’ 
Association of 
Salem, O. 


Commends Article on York, Pa. 


To the Editor: 
We wish to call your attention to 
the article in your Feb. 17 issue on 
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the subject of “Inter-company Co- 
operation Speeds Defense Produc- 
tion,” appearing on pages 44, 45 
and 46. 

In this the name of our client, 
A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. has been 
misspelled. The Farquhar Co. is one 
of the oldest in the town, founded 
in 1856, and we would suggest that 
you extend the courtesy of printing 
the correct spelling. 

We also wish to extend our com- 
pliments and appreciation of the 
comprehensive and_ authoritative 
article which you have printed. 


J. G. KUESTER 
J. G Kuester and Associates, 
York, Pa. 


Value of Employe Suggestions 


To the Editor: 

Have noted with much interest 
the report on General Electric em- 
ployes suggestion plan in STEEL, 
Feb. 17, page 27. 

Although I have seen no exact 
figures I am of the opinion that 
comparatively few plants are prac- 
ticing the plan, at least with any 
great amount of enthusiasm. It is 
not a vague thought that a well 
planned suggestion system operat- 
ing in any plant can offer an im- 
portant asset to the present defense 
program. Hardly any suggestion re- 
sulting in product improvement, 
time or material saving, safety or 
good will can help but contribute 
beneficially to our defense program. 

Many of our most successful in- 
dustries encourage the plan and 
such a fact makes it very obvious 
that the plan is both profitable and 
self supporting. Perhaps a report, 
if available, showing company sav- 
ings as a direct result of the plan 
would do much to promote its more 
general adoption as a defense meas- 
ure and a profit maker. 


HuGH J. SMITH 
Sales representative, 
Thomas Steel Co., 
Warren, O. 
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